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in Union's Chain, viithin its spell, 
FsBiDOM and Pi ace and Sapbtt dwell; 
Nor Lion Force, nc r Serpent Guile, 
Shall harm the 'bleised Maids the while. 



CITY OP NEW BEDFORD, MASS., 
January 15, 1850. 

At a meeting of the School Coxmitteb, held this evening, it waF 

Voted, That "WILLARD'S HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES,** he intiroduced into the High School, and the several Oram- 
BMur Schools in the City. 

WILLIAM HOWE, Sicewabt. 



OFFICE OF THE CONTROLLERS OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, » 
FIRST SCHOOL DISTRICT OF PENNSYLVANIA. \ 

Philadelphia, January 81, 1851. 
At a meeting of the Conteollers of Public Schools, First District 
of PttiDsylvania, held at the Controllers' Chamber, on Tuesday, De- 
cember 10th, 1851, the following Resolution was adopted : — • 

Retolved, That "WILLARDIS HISTOHY OF THE UNITED 
STATES," be introduced as a class book into the Public Schools of 
this District 

ROBERT J. HEMPHILL, Secretary. 



Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1849, 

By a. b. BaKN^P ^ CO.. 

In tte Claik*s OOce of Jie District Court for the Southern iii»u:;^ of 
New York. 
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PREFACE, 



The leading objects of the author of tliis work, have been 
to give the events of the history with clearness and accu- 
racy ; with such illustrations of time and place addressed to 
the eye, as shall secure their retention in the memory; and, 
at the same time, with such an order of arrangement, as will 
enable the mind to recall, at need, what it thus retains. This 
we regard as important, not only with respect to this oarti* 
cular study; but as rightly laying out the grouna-pian of the 
intellect, so far as the whole range of history is concerned. 
We have endeavoured to make the book convenient, — by 
side notes with dates, — ^by numbered paragraphs of suitable 
length fi r reading classes, — and by questions on each para* 
graph, placed at the bottom of the page. These questions 
are so pu., that youthful teachers may avail themselves of 
the author's long experience, to acquire a manner of ques- 
tioning, which, while it is not obscure, will yet oblige the 
pupil to think, and which will bring into relief prominent 
points. 

We have, indeed, been desirous to cultivate the memory, the 
intellect, and the taste. But much more anxious luive we been 
to sow the seeds of virtue, by showing the good in such amiable 
lights, that the youthful heart shall kindle into desires of 
imitation. And we have been careful to give clear coocep* 
tions of tliose deeds, which are proper to imitate; while 
with regard to bad actions, we have, as far as possible, given 
the result, rather than the detail. 

(«) 
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I PREFACE. 

There are those, who rashly speak, as if in despair of the 
fortunes of our republic ; because, say they, political virtue has 
declined. If so, then is there the more need to infuse patri* 
otism into the breasts of the coming generation. And what 
18 so likely to efiect this national self-preservation, as to give 
our children, for their daily reading and study, such a record 
of the sublime virtues of the worthies of our earliest day^ — 
and of Washington and his compatriots, as shall leave its 
due impress ? And what but the study of their dangers and 
toils, — tlieir devotion of life and fortune, can make our 
posterity know, what our country, and our liberties have 
cost ? And what but the History of our peculiar, and com- 
plicated fabric of government, by which, it may be ex- 
amined, as piece by piece the structure was built up, can im- 
part such a knowledge of the powers it gives, and the duties 
it enjoins, as shall enable our future citizens, to become iti 
enlightened and judicious, supporters ? 

Hartford^ Conn. 
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THB 

STUDY OP AMERICAN HISTORY, 



INTBODUCSD BT 



TEACHING THE CHRONOGRAPHER. 



1. The large painted chronographer, prepared to accom- 
pmny this work, is to be hung in full view of the class, an*) 
the teacher furnished with a pointing rod about four feet i, 
length, black at the end, as the paper of the chronographs^ 
is white. 

2. The proper use of the pointer constitutes an intelligible 
language addressed to the eye. Therefore, the person usin^ 
h should use it significantly, and never otherwise, and 
•hould i^lways point in the same manner when he means 
the same thing. 

3. In teaching the chronographer, when the person point- 
ing has occasion to refer to a simple date, which is a point 
of time, let him carry the pointer directly to that point, and, 
without zigzag motions, rest it there while he has occasion 
to speak of that date or epoch. But if he is speaking of a 
period of time between two dates or epochs, as, for exam 
pie, of Period I., let him can/ the pointer directly to the 
earliest date (1492), and then move it slowly, and without 
iraverifig, over Period 1., stopping exactly at its close 
(1578); always, in such cases, carrying the pointer with 
dto course of time — that is. from left to right. 
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INT&0DUCTI01f« ziil 

4. Whenerer the teacher is using the pointer^ to teach 
the chronographer, the pupil must give his eye, his ear, and 
his mind ; and then the chronographer will, by a mysterious 
process of the mind, be formed within, and become a part 
of the mind of every attentive scholar — where he may, ever 
after, have the plan, and read the principal dates of his coun- 
try's chronology. But in order to have the internal chro- 
nographer perfect, it is necessary to observe attentively, and 
to learn patiently, at various times and in repeated lessons, 
the different parts of the one presented to the eye. 

5. As success, in this case, depends on the class fixing 
their eyes on the chronographer, with the desire to learn it^ 
short and lively lessons, in which the class shall be ques- 
tioned as the teacher points, and in which all answer to- 
gether, will be much better than long and dull ones. 

6. Some explanations of the chronographer will, however, 
be needed. They will he given here, in connexion with 
questions and instructions on the general subject of chro- 
nology. 

CHRONOGRAPHER. EXPLAINED. 

7. The word chronographer literally signifies something 
which delineates time. It is composed of two Greek 
words — chronos, time, and grapho, to delineate. 

8. The picture presented is a chronographer of American 
history, because it refers to that history only. It is divided 
into two parts. The outer part is composed of several cir- 
cular lines, the whole of which, taken together, make up 
what is here called the circle of time. It represents the 
whole time of the American history ; that is, the con^plete 
succession of yeare from the discovery of America in 1492, 
to the present day. 

0. The inner part of the chronographer is called the historic 
tree. The four large limbs of this tree represent the four 
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Xiv Dl.dCRIPTION OF THE CHRONOaRAPHER. 

parts into which the history is divided. The branches of 
these limbs represent epochs of the history. The body and 
limbs of the tree are painted wood colour, and the branches 
are painted green. 

10. An epoch is an important event in any history, which, 
having happened on some certain day, or in some one year, 
is regarded but as a point in time. These branches, then, 
which represent the epochs, meet the circle of time in certain 
points, 

1 1 . In mathematics, the place where one line meets an- 
other is called a point. Points may divide a line : so we 
suppose our circular line of time to be divided, by these points 
or epochs, into periods. The word epoch marks the exact 
time at which any event of history may have happened ; 
and the -word period is here used to denote an unbroken succes- 
sion of years, whether few or many. 

12. To avoid confusion, remark here, that each of the 
four parts of the history has one more epoch than period • 
for example. Part I. has four epochs and three periods. It 
of course has four branches, and three spaces between them 
Parts II. Bfid ly. have also each four branches and three 
spaces. Part III. has three epochs and two periods. The 
reason of this is, that the same epoch is used for the end of 
one period and the beginniqg of another. 

CmOLE OF TIM£.^IJN£ OF CENTUIUE& 

13. The outer circumference of the circle of time is the 
Une of centuries. It represents the three centuries and a 
half into which the American history is divided. A century 
is a hundred years. 

14. All Christian countries reckon time from the birdi oi 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, which is called the 
Christian era, or great Christian epoch. In 1850, there wfll 
have been just eighteen centuries and a half from that poia* 
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(}f time. During nearly fifteen of tbose centuries, America 
was unknown to the people of Europe, from whom we SM 
descended. 

15. This continent was discovered in 1492, eight yean 
before the close of the 15th century. Tracing, then, on the 
chronographer, from 1492 to 1500, we find eight years only 
belonging to the 15th century. From 1500 to 1600 is th« 
whole of the 16th century; from 1600 to 1700, the 17th 
century; from 1700 to 1800, the 18th century; and from 
1800 to the present day, is nearly half of the 19th century: 
80 that the whole course of American history is about three 
centuries and a half. It was exactly three centuries and a 
half in the year 1842. 

16. Since the end of the year 1800, we have lived in the 
19th century : so, young persons past eighteen are said to 
be in their nineteenth year. When the year 1800 had 
passed, then eighteen centuries were completed from the birth 
of our Saviour, and the time since, and now going on, be* 
longs to the 19th century, and will belong to it till the year 
1900 is compleated. 

17. Some persons have disputed whether the dates which 
make exact hundreds, such as 1700 and 1800, belong to the 
17th and 18th centuries. They say, " As 1701 belongs to 
the 18th century, why should not 1700 also ?" Now, to 
make this matter plain, let us go back to the 1st century. 

Teacher. Would 99 years make a century ? 

Class. Ninety-nine years would not make a century. 

Teacher. When would the 1st centiury be completed? 

Class. The 1st century would be completed at the end 
of the 100th year. 

Teacher. Would 199 years make two centuries ? 

Class. One hundred and ninety-nine years would not 
make two centuries. 

Teac/kiT. What year must be added to make two centuries ? 
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m DESCRIPTION OF THE GHB0KO6RAPHER. 

Class, The 200th year must be added to make up the 
two centuries. ^ 

Teacher, To what century does the date 100 belong ? 

Class, To the 1st century, since that century is not com- 
pleted till the end of the year 100. 

Teacher, To what century does the date 101 belong ? 

Class, To the 2d century. 

Teacher, To what century does the date 300 belong ? 

Class, To the 3d ; for the 3d is only completed at the 
close of this year. 

Teacher, To what century does the date 1700 belong t 

Class, To the i7th. 

Teacher, To what century does the date 1845 belong? 

Class, To the 19th century. 

Teacher, You now understand that any date in a century 
belongs to a century one higher than the hundreds which 
express the date — excepting only those dates which are 
expressed by exact hundreds. Thus, 1704 belongs to the 
18th century; 1825 to the 19th; while 1700 belongs to the 
17th century, and 1800 to the 18th. 

1 8. Teacher, The graduated part of the circle of time is 
called the scale of years. This is first divided, as you see, 
by alternate light and shade, into tens of years. Then, by 
black lines through the light tens, and white ones through 
the black tens, the whole scale is divided into years : so 
that, having any given date, you can at once refer it, on the 
chronographer, to its proper place. For example, suppose 
I ask you, where, on the circle of time, is the place of King 
Philip's war, which occurred in 1675 ? First, look for the 
large figures which denote the centuries, until the eye catch- 
es 1 600 : then trace along to the right, through 70, imtil 
you reach 75. 
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INTRODUCTION. XVU 

HISTORIC TREE. 

19. The first large limb of the historic tree represents 
Pairt I. of the history. Observe the points of intersection of 
ihe first and fourth branches with the graduated circle of time, 
fhe first point is at 1492, the epoch of the discovery of 
' cimerica by Columbus ; and the fourth is 1643, when the 
first Confederacy or Union took place. This is an important 
epoch, as it marks the time when several colonies confed- 
erated together, thus laying the foundation of our great Fed- 
eral Republic. 

20^ This FIRST PART, then, extends from 1492 to 1643. 
•s subject, as you read just above the scale of years, is, 

THE DISCOVERY AND EARLY SETTLEMENT of the different 

parts of the country. It occupies, as you see, a century 
and a half, viz., eight years of the 15th century, the whole 
of the 16th, and nearly half of the 17th. It extends through 
a longer time than either of the other parts of the history. 
There are, however, fewer events in it for the historian to 
notice. 

21. The SECOND part, as you perceive from the points of 
intersection of the extreme branches, extends from 1643, 
the epoch of the beginning of the confederacy, to 1763, the 
close of the French war. Previously to this war, the Eng- 
lish had the government over what has since been called 
the United States. By the war they gained dominion over 
Canada also — taking it from the French, who had discov- 
ered and settled that country. The Second Part of the his- 
tor}', as you see by the graduated circle, occupies 120 years. 
It embraces the last half of the 17th century, and the first 
par! of the 18th. When we speak by centuries, we do noi 
pretend to be perfectly accurate. The subject of the Sec- 
ond Part is, Colonization — French and Indian wars ; 
that is, the colonization of this country by the English, and 
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XViii DESCRIPTION OP THE CHaONOGRAPHER. 

ebe wars which our hardy and suffering forefathers had with 
the natives and the French of Canada. 

22. The THIRD PART of the history is shorter in time than 
either of the others, comprising only 26 years in the last 
half of the 18th century. Interesting events in this part of 
the history are rooro numerous than in eit)ier of the other 
parts. Its subject is, The Revolution — ^in which the 
Americans, having been oppressed by the British Govern- 
ment, fought the troops which they sent over, and, under 
the command of Washington, defeated them, and made the 
United States of America a free and independent nation. 
The epoqh to which this part extends, is the adoption of the 
present constitution of the United States — 1789. 

23. The FOURTH PART extends from the adoption of the 
constitution to the present time. It comprises, to now, in 
1845, fifty-six years — the whole time of our fret constitU" 
tional Government. It occupies the last portion of the 18th 
century, and what is passed of the 19th. 

GENERAL REMARKS. 

24. The pupils, having now learned the general plan ot 
the chronographer, will be able to answer questions from 
it ; and while the class are studying the book, the teacher 
should give them some exercises every day. 

25. To acquire our system of chronology, the description 
of the chronographer should not only be well learned, but 
the attention of the pupils should be called to it during every 
recitation, by requiring them to show to what part of tho 
plan given, dated events belong. 

26. In regard to Geography, as connected with History, it 
is no less important Uiat the association of the event, with the 
visible representation of its place on the map, should be 
strongly made. Hence, the pupils should always be re- 
quired to trace on their maps the routes of navigators. 
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annies, &c., and to show the locations of cities and battle* 
fields. The best of all plans in this respect is, for pupils to 
draw for themselves, on slates or blackboards, sketches of 
the countries of which they study, putting down the places 
mentioned in their lessons. 

27. The drawing of the chronographer is also recom- 
Riended. After the study of a period is completed, let the 
pupil draw the part of the circle of time belonging to that 
period. When he has studied a Part, let him delineate that 
Part on the circle of time : and so on, till he learns to draw 
the whole circle without a model. Haying done this, let 
him connect with it the Historic Tree, whose branches, like 
so many indexes, or hands of a clock, point to the time of 
the epochs which they represent. 

28. The teacher of this work may, by reading a copy of 
the author's larger History on the same plan, be able to re- 
late to his class enlarged details and interesting anecdotes 
of the characters herein named, of which the limits of this 
book did not allow the insertion. Such incidents not only 
instruct, but they make scholars love the class-room, and 
give them confidence in the knowledge of their teacher. 
One important office of the common-school library, is to put 
such books into the instructor's hands as shall aid him itt 
giving his pupils more enlarged views of their subjectB of 
study. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



CHAPTER I. 
Definitions, &c. 

1. The subject of this work is the United States of gha. .1. 
America ; or, as those States are sometimes called, the J^i^ 
Republic or Nation of America. 

What constitutes a nation ? First, there must be a 
country, with the natural divisions of land and water ; 
second, there must be men, women, and children to 
inhabit that country ; and third, those inhabitants must Jmli^ 
be bound together in one, by livmg under a common 
government, which extends its protection over all, and 
which all are bound to obey. 

2. To every nation there belongs a history: For 
whenever the inhabitants of any large portion of the 
earth are united under one government, important pub^ 
lie events must there have taken place. The record 

of these events constitutes the history of that country. Any na- 

3. The events of history should always be record- ^^'* 
ed, with the circumstances of time and place. To tell 
when events happened, is to give their chronology ; to 

1. What is the subject of this work! What three parts com- 
pose a nation? — 2. What constitutes any nation's history! 
3. How should events be recorded ? What is it to give their 
chronclogy I 

I«5 
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ONE NATION. 



CH^ tell t(7Aere they hq)pened, their geography. The history 
Connect- ^^ * nation, is therefore inseparably connected with its 
«d with geography and chronology. Chronology may properly 
and*** be called the skeleton of history, geography the base 
•"**"» on which it stands. 

4. First, let us inquire, where is the country of 
which we desire to know the history? In the vast 
When universe, is a system of planets surrounding a sun, 
J^ bence called the solar system. The third planet from 
u the sun is called the earth. On the earth's surface, 
the UNITED STATES OF AMERICA occupies 
a northern portion of the smaller of two conti- 
nents. In extent, it is one of the largest nations of 
the world. 

6. In longitude, the Republic of America ranges 
ly ua- through sixty degrees, from the Atlantic ocean to the 
tttde and Pacific. In latitude, it reaches from the Cape of Flo- 
l^f rida, in north latitude twenty-five degrees, to British 
and Russian America in forty-nine. Thus stretching 
through the greater part of tlie northern temperate 
zone, it includes every variety of climate, from the hot 
unhealthy swamps of Florida, to the cold moimtainDus 
maL regions c^ northern New England, and the north-west- 
em territories. 
6. The soil and productions of our country are as 
Bofl. various as its climate. Compared with other countries, 
it contains a large proportion of arable land ; and what 
is of the uUnost consequence to the accommodation 
^^ of man, it is toell watered. On the whole, it may be 
tages. pronounced, one of the most fertile, healthy, and desi- 
rable regions of the earth. 
^r?<xi 7. In observing the United States, there is much to 
^M convince us, that an Almighty, Overruling Providence, 
designed from the first, to place here a great, united 

3. Their geography T Are chronology and geography con- 
nected with history? — 4. In regard to the universe where, as as- 
tronomy teaches, are the United States I In regard to the earth*t 
sutIBeu^, or as re^os geography, where is this country ? Wliat 
can you say of us extent t — 5. What of its lon^iiude ? Of its 
latitude? Ctimate? — 6. Soil and productions? its natural ad- 
vantages generally ? — T. Does this region, seem designed for 
one great nation, or several small ones f 
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people. Although this eouatry, being one nation, is oe. l 
by means of its mighty rivers, well enabled to carry 



OaeM 



its inland productions to the ocean, and thence to fo- 
reign markets ; yet, if it were divided, like southern 
Europe, into difierent nations, this would not be the case. 

8. For this country is not, like southern Europe, 
indented with deep bays, gulfs, seas, and channels ; 
wliereby many small nations, can each be accommo- 
dated with, a portion of the sea-board. If our long 
rivers were owned in part by one government, and in 
part by anodier, the commerce of tlie inland nations, ^ij^JiJ^ 
would be perpetually hampered, by those who owned 
the sea-board, and the mouths of the rivers. For they 
would be likely to insist on bemg paid for the use of 
their ports ; and this would naturally brfifed quarrels and 
blood -shed. This is one reason among many, to 
show that the American people should continue to be 
ONE NATION ; and, in the words of Washington, " frown 
indignantly on the first attempt to sever the union." 

d. The government of this vast nation, which con- 
tains more than twenty-three millions of inhabitants, go^e^ 
is a Federative Republic. It is federative, because ^^^^ 
in it there are several separate, independent states, «u. 
confederated under one head, or general government. 
It is a republic^ because the rulers are chosen by the gi^^^y 
people. The manner in which they are to be chosen, beundeiw 
and in which they are bound to administer the govern- •**^*^ 
ment, is set forth in the Constitution of the United 
States. This therefore, should be early learned, and 
thoroughly understood by every American. 

10. The government of the United States is ac-^^*^ 
knowledged by the wise and good of other nations, to «houiiib« 
be the most free, impartial, and righteous government •**'***°* 

7. Why is it in regard lo commerce better for one than for sevB- 
ral ? What pan of the world admits of several small nations, and 
why ? — 8. Mention one among many evils, which would re«ult 
from dividing this nation into several smaller ones f What is tho 
laag'.iage of Washington on this subject ? — O. How many inhabi* 
tanrs has the United States ? What is its form of government ? 
Why federative ? Wliy a republic ? Where can we learn thf» 
form of government ? — lO. What is the character of this govern- 
ment ? 
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ca.li. of the world; but all agree, tliat for such a goyinm- 

ment to be sustained many years, the principles of 

truth and righteousness, taught in die Holy Scriptures 
must be practised. The ruUrs must govern in the fear 
of Godj and the people obey the laws. 



CHAPTER II. 

The Aborigines. 

1. Before the territory of which our history treats, 
was inhabited by the ancestors of its present inhabi* 

The red t*"^^i i^ ^^ occupied by another and a different race. 

men. The red i^en were here, when the European settlers 

came ; and either as friends or as enemies^ for a time 

they dwelt contiguous to each other, and their history 

is blended. 

2. The aborigines, or natives of the country, were 
by the Europeans, called Indians. As found by the 

ocnvt- earliest settlers, they may be considered under three 

P*"*»- general divisions. First, the Dela wares or Algon- 

quiNS ; second, the Iroquois, and third, the Modilians. 

3. The Delawares, or Algonquins, were formerly 
called the Lenni Jjcnape^ and the Iroquois the Mengwe 

Three They have a tradition that, in ancient times, each came, 
dimfoM ^ough in somewhat different directions, from far dis- 
tant western regions. Happening to meet as they ap- 
Tradi- proachcd the Mississippi, they united, and made war 
ih**D k "P^'^ ^^® AUegewi, a more civilized people, who inha- 
wueand bited the great valley of the Mississippi, and dwelt in 
Iroquois, cities. The AUegewi were defeated and fled down the 
river. Perhaps the Mobilian tribes were their de- 

lO. What is necessary to its being permanently custained ? 

Chapter II. — 2. What term is used to distniguish the race 
found in this country by our ancestors? What three geneial 
divisions of them ? — 3. Give an account of the tradition of the 
two former, respecting the direction from which thev anciently 
came. Where aid they unite ? What more civilizea nation did 
they find f What happened to this nation f 
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Bcendants. Perhaps portions of them went stiU Thf- ca. n. 

ther south, and were the builders of those cities, 

the ruins oi which, have lately been found in Central 
America 

4. The Lenape and Mengwe, says the tradition, soon 
divided. The former crossed the Alleghany rpountains, ptLRi? 
explored, and took possession of the sea coast, fixing «f the 
Jbeir chief place of council, or seat of government, on ^"^^ 
tl«e Delaware river. This river received from a Euro- ** ^^ 
pean nobleman the name, which it communicated to 
the Indian confederacy. As this confederacy increased 
in numbers, various tribes went off from the parent 
stock. But they still looked up to the Delawares, and 
gave them, long after, the reverential title of ^^ grand* 
fother." 

6, Of these branches of the Delaware or Algonquin Po%rikM 
race, the first who figure in the early history of our "^jjjj; 
nation, were the Pov^thatans, a confederacy of thirty 
tribes ; so called from their great sachem, Powhatan* 
His principal residence was on James river, near the 
site of Richmond. His authority extended throughout 
the lowlands, and to the falls of the rivers. 

6. Farther west, and extending to the mountains, msmIi^ 
were two confederacies, with whom the Powhatans ^^^ 
were at war: the Manahoacksj consisting of eight SUt, 
tribes on the north, and the Monacans of ^^e^ stretch- 
ing southerly into Carolina. Afterwards the latter Mom- 
clmnged their name, to that of Tuscarorasj removed ^JJiS!' 
northerly, and joined the Iroquois. The Yamasees 
were in South Carolina. 

7. The Mgonquins of^ew England next find place 

3. What conjectures may be formed respecting their descend- 
tnts 7 — 4. According to the tradition what course did the Lenape 
take f Where fix tl^ir place of council ? When they became 
numerous what became of the various tribes of their descendants? 
What were their sentiments and language towards the Dela 
wares ? Trace out the course of the Delawares on Map I. — S. 
Which of them are first brought into notice t What the number 
of tribes I Their principal seat t How far did their limits ex- 
tend ? - '6. Give an account of the Manahoacs f Of the Mona- 
cans ? Tell from Map I, which is the most northerly, the 
Manahoacs or Monocam, Where were the Gatawbas f The Ya. 
maseesf 

2 
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NEW XSTGLAND INDIANS. 



oa.n. in our history. The first known, were the PokanokeH 
— or fVanpanoags^ which produced the two most remark- 
able savage chiefs of New England, the good Massasoit, 
'n. E*' ^^^ ^^^ valiant son, King Philip. Their residence was 
tribe at Montaup or Mount Hope, near Bristol, in Rhode 
£^ Island. 

8. The government of the sachem extended over 
the southern part of Massachusetts, and the eastern of 
Rhode Island. A number of tribes of different names 
were his subjects ; among others the Nausets of Cape 
Cod. In 1614, Capt. Hunt, an English ship-master, 
1614. who accompanied Capt. Smith in exploring the coast, 
„jj^ of wickedly seized and carried off twentynseven of these 
Uie M- unoffending natives, and sold them in Europe as slaves* 
u»e*iiJ One of them, named Tisquantum, found his way to 
(liih. England, where he learned the English language, was 
kindly treated, and sent back to his country. He was 
afterwards of great service to the first English settlers, 
as interpreter, 
laaians 9. The Pawtuckets made their principal seat upon 
Mtnt *^® Merrimack, near its mouth, and extended them- 
Bttck. selves south, until they met the territories of the Mas- 
sachusetts. The Massachusetts were scattered about 
the bay, which bears their name. Their territories ex- 
tended to the Pawtuckets on the north, and the Po- 
kanokets on the south. The authority of their chief 
sachem was acknowledged by several minor tribes. 
Of M««- some of whom resided as far west as Deerfiold. The 
uriiujeti pHncipal person of this confederacy, as found by the 
English, was the squaw sachem, or "Massachusetts 
Queen.^ Her residence was beautifully located on a 
hill at Milton, eight miles south of Boston. 

10. The Narraoansetts held their chief seat and 
the residence of their grand sachem on the island of 



T. Learn from tho Map what are the principal tribes cf Neii 
England t and more particularly from the book, the location of thi 
Fokanokets. What noted chiefs were there of this tribe ? — 8. 
What wicked act did an English captain do ? To what Indians f 

Fid any one tjdien away return ? — 9. What can you say of the 
aw tuckets I Of the Massachusetts f Their principal person t 
Her residence f 
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Csnbfiicat, in the bay which srtill beani their name. — es.n. 

Westerly they extended to within four or ^ve nules of 

^e Paucatuck river, where their territories met those 
of the Pequods. On the east they joined the Pokano- 
kets. Their grand chief, Canonicus, was, when the iiuiiw 
English arrived, an age^ man ; and he had associated ^L^ 
with him in his government, his nephew, Mian tonomoh. bwT 
The commodious and pleasant location of the Narra- 
gansetts, appears, in their case, to have abated the na- 
tural ferocity of the savage character. 

11. The more barbarous Pequods occupied the 
eastern portion of Connecticut, their lands meeting those 
of the Narraganselts. The residence of their great 
sachem, Sassacus, was on the heights of Groton, near 
the river then called the Pequod, since, the Thames. Of •»! 
The Mohegdns, imder Uncas, whose seat was where J^3 
Norwich now stands, were subject to the haughty chief 
of the Pequods ; but they bore his yoke with impa- 
tience, and when he made war upon the whites, Uncaa 
took part against him. The Indians of northern New 
England had the general appellation of Taranteeru or 
Abenakis, 

. 12. The NewXngland tribes had, a short time pre- 
vious to the settlement of the English, suifered a plague ^^^^ 
of imexampled mortality. It was probably the yellow among 
fever ; for we are told that its victims, both before and ^^iJ^ 
after death, " were of the color of a yellow garment." 
Not less than nine-tenths of the inhabitants seem, in 
some parts of the country, to have been destroyed. 
Thus Divine Providence prepared the way for another 
atid more civilized race. 

13. The Iroquois, Mengwe or Mingoes, were found 
by the earliest settlers in (>aiada, inhabiting the shores 
bf the St. Lawrence. At first they appear to have been 

lO. Give an account of the location of the Narragansetts ?— 
Their j^rand chief? His associate I The effects of their position 
on ^eir character ? — 11. Describe the position of the Pequods. 
Their sachem's name and place of residence. That of the Mo- 
began sachem. — tft. What remarkable visitation of Providence 
occurred among the natives a short time before the English came f 
How great h proportion were destroyed! —13, How were th^ 
Iroquois found by the discoverers oi Canada ' 
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CH. n. less warlike, than the Hui-ons or Wyandots, by whom 

they were attacked. The Iroquois were driven by 

them, from the banks of the St. Lawrence; and dividing 

iPi4 V into five tribes, tlie Senecas, Cayngas, Onondagas^ 

^^^ Oneidas and Mohawks, they spread themselves by de- 

•MiNew grees, east of Lake Erie, and south of Ontario, along 

^•'^- the romantic waters of northern New York, to which 

they have left their bold and harmonious names. Tlia 

place of their grand general council, or congress of 

chiefs, was at Onondaga. 

14. Here they made a stand, and became the most 
fearless, subtle, and powerful of savages. They con- 

^^^^^^^ quered the Hurons, fought the Delawares, and put in 
Tery fear all the surrounding tribes. Finally, in the con- 

f***™ tests between France and England, they were courted 
by both parties as allies, and dreaded by both as foes. 
Of the Five Nations, the Mohawks were the most 
warlike. Their chief seat was at Johnstown, on the 
beautiful river, which still bears their name. 

15. Of the Mobilians, the most extensive and pow- 
Powarfbi ®^^ confederacies were the Creeks, situated mostly 
•outhern ui Georgia ; the Cherokee s in the mountainous region 
•onfede- north and west ; and the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 

nearer to the Mississippi. 

16. The Natchez have excited much interest or 
account of the difference of their language from that 
of the surrounding tribes. Natchez, on the Missis- 
sippi, marks their location. 'Hie Shawanese, the na- 
tive tribe of Tecumseh, once resided on ^e banks of 
Ae Suwaney river in Florida. From thence they mi- 
grated northward, first to Pennsylvania, and afterwards 
to Ohio. 

13. To what place did they change their location f What 
were the names of each of the Five Nations T Where was 
their general council held ! — 14. What character did they now 
assume 7 What nations contend with f Bv what nations wai 
their alUance courted ? Which tribe was ine most warlike ?— 
Where was its principal seat t Learn from the map the location 
of the Mobilian tribes. — 15. Which were the most ^[tensiva 
and powerful ? Which are the most northerly ? Which are 
partly in Georgia ? — 16. Which near the Mississippi T Where 
tre the Shawanese f Which tribe has a language by itself? 
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CHAPTER I. 

First Di8coTery^--ColitmbuB, d&c. 

1. Thousands of years had elapsed since the crea- pt. l 
tion of the world, and the inhabitants of the eastern p,p j^ 
hemisphere were yet ignorant, that, on the face of the cb. i. 
planet, which they inhabited, was another continent of pomwr 
nearly equal extent Nor did they become acquainted ■««* v- 
Willi this fact by any fortunate accident; but they owed ^^n- 
[xs proof, to the penetration and persevering efforts of a ^^* 
man, as extraordinary, as the discovery which he made. 

1. What did the people of the eastern hemisphere know about 
this continent three hundred and fifty years ago ? Did they learn 
jt« rxistcnce by accident ? 

21 
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PT.i. 2. This was Christopher CJolumbus, a naiire of 
p,D.i/ Genoa, bom in 1447. He possessed , all those ener- 
CH«, I. getic impulses of the soul which lead to high achieve- 
^MMf^ nient ; and, with these he combined judgment the most 
Wr* ffrave and solid, prudence and patience the most steady 
and rare and unoffendiDg, piety the most devout, and, what 
CMva^ ensured his success, the most untiring perseverance 
but. ever manifested by man, 

3. Col Tim bus had mairfed the daitgbler of one of the 

Portuguese discoverers, then deceased; whose widow^ 

finding how eagerly her son-in-Jaw sought such sources 

of iufomiatioji, gave to him all the maps and charts 

which had belonged to her huiibiiiid, Marco Poloj a 

Venetian, had travelled to the east, and returned with 

wonderful accounts of the riches of Cathay and tlie 

island of Cipango, called, generally, the Eiiat Indies, 

and now known to be China and Japai^. 

^*^"~" 4. Tlie idea that the earth was round, was ridicided 

ces fa- by most persons at that time; but it was fully believed 

tj hUgt ^y Columbus, on the evidence of its figure, exhibited 

niut. in eclipses of the moon. Hence, he believed, that 

those rich countries described by Marco Polo might be 

found by sailing west ; and he formed the design to 

lead the way, through unknown oceans. 

h« ^»er ^* Columbus bclicved that great advantages would 

rires to accruc to the nation who should patronize his under- 

'*w?i-* taking ; and, with filial respect, he first offered his ser- 

reigiuu viccs to his native state, but had the mortification to 

find them rejected. He then applied to John II. of 

Portugal ; to Henry VII. of England ; and to Ferdinand 

and Isabella, king and queen of Spain. But these mo- 

narchs could not comprehend his schemes, and would 

not encourage them. 

ft. Who was the discoverer I What was his character ! — 3, 
What woman gave him sources of information ? What traveller 
had excited his mind about distant countries I What countries f 
4. In what opinion was Columbus in advance of his contempora- 
ries ? Why did he believe in the true figure of the earth ? How 
did he suppose he could reach those rich countries called the East 
Indies? — 5. To whom did Columbus first offer his services? 
With what success t Whose patronage did he next solicit 9 
What sovereign of England ? What sovereigns of Spain ? 
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6. At the court 6f Spam, he had spent two years in ft.i 
a succession of mortifying repulses ; and at length, fSi^ 
qui^ diseonraged, he was preparing to goto England,' om,^ 
when he was recalled by a mandate from Isabella. ^ 
Not knowing how to raise the sum of money requisite tcccDted 
for defraying the expenses of the voyage, the excellent ^l^ 
qiieen determined to sacrifice her jewels ; but Uiis was 
prevented by the extraordinary exertions of her mini»* 

ters. 

7. Columbus made his iirst voyage, die most inte^ 149!1 
resting of any in the annals of navigation, in 1492. He 9°^^ 
discovered the first found land of me New World, on cweS" 
the eleventh of October. It was an Island called by %^^ 
the natives Guanahani, but to which he piously gave 

the name of San Salvador, the Holy Saviour. 

8. In his third voyage he discovered the continent -^ 
on the coast of South America, fourteen months afler hoow is 
the Cabots had reached its shores in the north-east 



By the ingratitude of Ferdinand, he was, like a con- . 
demned criminal, sent home in chains. Americus Ves- ofnlL 
pucius,a native of Florence, havii^ made a voyage to Jjjjt^ 
the New World, received from the public an honor *'*™^' 
which belonged to Columbus, iJiat of giving a name to 
the continent. In 1502, the great discoverer made his g, ^^ 
fourth and last voyage, when,liaviiig returned to Spain, «» Van©, 
his patroness, Isabella, being d^d, his just claims dis- ^^iJ* 
regarded, and himself neglected, he sunk beneath his 1506 
suffering, and died, in the 59th year of his age. 
When the good meet with calamities in this world, it 
is pleasant to reflect, that there is a future state, where 
they will be made happy. 

9. Many attempts were now made to show that the 
country had been previously discovered. The Welsh J??^ 
brought forward the story of Madoc, son of Owen m2o«. 

6. Who was the only one to understand baa Tiews-or faTor them f 
What sacrifice was she prepared to make ? -*T. When did Co* 
lumbus make his first voyage f What land^id he first discover f 
When I What name give ? — S. What 'm& he discover in hit 
third voyage ? Did any persons discover the continent before 
hhn ? How was he treated ? After whom was the continent 
named ? In what year did he make his last voyage I What 
occurred soon after t —9. From what story did the Wrich ci^m 
to be the discoverers of the western cominent f 
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p^. I. ChYjneUi, who, in the twelfth century, had sailed wwt, 

f'D. I. discovered a country, and afterwards conducted a c<^o- 

OB. n. By thither, which was heard of no more. If this story 

be tru^ there yet exists no proof, that the region found 

was America. 

10. The Norwegians discovered Iceland and Green- 
land, during the ninth century, and there established 
Nor- colonies. Biom, or Biron, an Icelander, in a voyage 
to Greenland, during the eleventh century, was dnvea 
south-west in a storm, and found a region which, from 
its great number of vines, he called Vineland; but 
hers, also, proof fails, that the place found, had its 
locality on the American coast 



Vine- 



CHAPTER n. 

English Di0eovene»— French. 

j^^^^^j^ I. Thip principal European nations who first disco* 
uetm- Tered aod colonized our county, are 
JSSS^ L The English, 

#»tioM II. The French, 

•ijt III. The Spanish, 

2. John Cabot, a native of Venice, had, witli his 

John tad &mily, settled in England. He and his renowned son, 

^^^ Sebastian, were men of great learning, enterprise, and 

bot ability. By a conunission of Henry VII., dated March 

5th, 1496, (the oldest American state paper of England) 

tliey had authority to discover and colonize any hea 

j49iy^then countries not before known to Christians. 

Discorer 3. They Sailed from England in May, 1497, and ic 

*SJnt' June, discovered the Island of Newfoundland, which 

lO. From what the Norwegianfl f 

Chaptek II. — 1. What European nations discovered nui 
■ettled our continent? — ^, Who was John Cabot ? Who Se- 
bastian 7 Who gave them a commission, and at what time f 3 
What important discovery did they make ? 
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tk«f Qttlkd PniM Vifta. StMiJag nortfaVBrd^ they 9^,% 
made the itcst diseovety of the contiaent, oa the coajst p,^ ^ 
of Lalnrador, la latitude about 56°. On tlieir return om'u. 
they pursued a southerly directicHi for an uncertain 
disfauice. 149g^ 

4. Sebastian Cabot sailed a second time, — ^reached Sebaa- 
liab»d(H: in^ latitude 58°, thence turning southerly, be *Jj{ J^ 
became the discoTerer of the coast of the United States ; 
along which he proceeded^ as far as to the southern * 
latitude of MaryliBind. .^^ 

5. The French King, Francis L, in 1524, sent out John Frem^ 
ITeitasimi, a native of Florence, who reached the con- ^JJ 
tinent in the latitude of Wilmington, North Carolina, i^mi 
His crew looked with wonder upon the wild costume ^.^ 
of the natives, made of the skins of animals, and set 

off by necklaces of coral and garlands of feathers. As 
they sailed northward along the coast, they thought 
the country very inviting, it being covered with green 
trees^ among which were many fragrant flowers. 15M 

6. At a &ie harbor, supposed to be that of Newport 
in Rhode Island, Verrazani remained fifteen days, and 
there found " the goodliest people he had seen." From ^^ 
thence he followed the north-eastern shore of New j 
England, finding the inhabitants jealous and hostile* 
From Nova Scotia, he returned to France, and wrote 
a narrative of his voyage, which is still existing. 

7. James Cartier was the discoverer to whom the 
French trace the extensive empire which they possess- 1534« 
ed in North America. Cartier, after a prosperous voy- -«««• 
age of twenty days, made Cape Bonavista, the most g^kM 
easterly point of Newfoundland. Sailing around the JJJJJ^ 
north-eastern extremity of the island, he encountered **'*'*^ 
severe weather and icy seas. Then stretching to the 
south-west, he discovered, on St Lawrence's day, the . 
noble gulf which bears the name of that saint 

3. At what place f^* 4. Who discovered the coast of the 
United States t and how far f •— 5. What Italian did the king 
of France send out t Where did he reach our shore 1 — 
What account did he give of the natives ? — 6. What Indiana 
do you suppose he encountered at Newport? t. Who wai 
ibe greatest discoverer employed by the French ? During Car* 
tier's tirst voyage, what great discoveries did he make I 
2* 
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tT.i 8« Inll^) he Mifitd on aMeoiid voyife^ «it9Md 

f^, the gulf of St Lawrence, proceeded up tl^ river, to 

CV.1X. which }i6 gave the same name, and anch<»ed at m 

island, which, abounding in grapes^ he named Bacchuf 

1585* ^^^®9 ^^^ ^^® ^^^® ^^ Orleans. He continued his woy'>^ 

* age to the Island of Hochelega, to which he gave the 

^a^^* ^^me d* Mcmt Real Mer a severe winter he retiun* 

»»»•«•• ed in the spring with dreary accounts of the country. 

He, howev^, named it JVeto Fronee^ and it was also 

called Canada^ but at what time, or whether from any 

s^ifioancy in the word, is not known. 

Hew 9. France now possessed a country in ^ New 

FiMoe. World, through which, flowed a river, mwe majei^ 

than any in Europe. Francis De La Roque, lord oi 

Roberval, in Picsuxly, obtained from the king full aih 

»• third thority to rule, as vicejroy, the vast territory around die 

derR^ bay and river of St Lawrence. Cartier was necessary 

^'^^ to him, and received the ti^ of chief pilot and <»^>tain- 

general of the enterprise. The prisons were tlurown 

open, and with their inmates^ Cartier sailed. 

10. He built a fort near the site of Quebec, and th^re 
I54i« ^P^i^t a winter, in which he had occasion to hang one 
Ctrtkr of his disorderly company, and put several in irons. 
Qu^. Ii^ the spring he took them back to France, just as Ro- 
berval arrived with supplies and fresh emigrants. By 
him, however, nothing permanent was effected ; and 
afler a year, he abandoned his vicerojralty. 

1 L Coli^, the distinguished high admu^ erf* France 
Adi^^* was the friend of the Huguenots, a name given to 
Coiigni the French Protestants. These were objects of such 
I^J^ hatred and fear to the monarchs, that they were plot- 
ting their destruction, and when a project was formed 
by the admiral to plant with them a colony in AmericU) 
it found ready favor. He therefore sent out, under the 
command of John Ribault, distinguished as a brave 

d. Give an account of his second voyage ? What can you say 
of the name of the country ? — ». Under whose authority did he 
make this third voyage ? What kind of people were brouglil 
over as colonists? — lO. Did any good result take place? 
What can you say of Roberval f — 11. Who was Coli^fni ?-• 
Whose friend was he? What project did he contrive? Whom 
did he send as leader of the colony f 
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•adi ptom proteslirat, lira d^Mi k>«ded wttk oensxsien* r>T*i» 
tiotts Huguenots, nwny of whoni w«re (^ the best "folT 
fianilies in Fmnce. om,uu 

1 2. They approaidied land in &e deligh tftd (&» of S t 



Angostine ; and, on the first of May^discovered the St. Ft ctn>- 
John, which they called the river of May. Sailing c^ui^ 
along the coast north^easteriy, th^ fixed on Port Royal ISiAt' 
entrance. There they built a fort, and called it Carolina, 
a name which is preserved in ^lat of two of our states. 
Rabanlt left there a colcmy, and relomed to France. 

13. The comonndar of the (out provoked a mutiny, cdooMt 
and was slain. The coloniste longed for home* They '^'•^^ 
put to sea without suitable provinons, and being found 

in a iamidung state by a British vessel, they were car>- ^ 

had to England. 

14. The persevering Coligni soon after sent out ano- 
ther colony nmler the worthy Laudonniere. Upon the I566« 
baxLks of the river of May, with psalms of thanksgiving, ^u^^ 
diey made their dwelling place, and erected another ibrt* ^^^ 
called also Carolina. The next year RU)ault arrived , 
with vessels containing emigrants and supplies; and 
taking the cooEuaumd, the -colony seemed luHppily 
planted 



CHAPTER HI. 

Spanidi DiseoTerieB, Adventures, and Cruelties.— St. Augustine. 

1. John Ponce De Leon, a Spanish soldier, who had '^JJ^** 
once voyaged with Columbus, had received an impres- seeks Om 
sion, common in those times, that there existed in the ^nSk? 
New Worid a fountain, whose waters had power to 

12. What country did they first reach t Where did they 
ouild a fort, and what name give it ? — 13. What happened after 
Ribault had departed T — 14. By whom did Colicm send out 
another colony ? Where did they build a fort, ana what name 
give it ? Who came and for what purpose ? 

Chapter III.— 1. Who was John Ponce de Leon f What in* 
duced him to come to the New World f 
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f*T.i, arrest disease, and give immortal yeuA ; and lie sel 
P»D. I. forth to seek it On Easter Sunday, called by the 
OH. lu. Spaniards Pascua Florida, and a little north of tlie 
1513« ^ti^ude of St Augustine, he discoTcred what he deem- 
ed, from the blossoms of the forest trees, a land of 
flowers. The fountain of life was not there; but 
Diseo- Ponce took possession of the country in the name of 
▼«j^ the Spanish king, and called it Florida. 

2. The part of South Carolina, in the vicinity ?f the 

* Combahee river, was soon after visited by a Spaniard, 

named Vasquea De Ayllcm. The country was named 

Chicora, and the river, the Jordan. De Ayllon invited 

the natives to visit his ships, and when they stood in 

^ crowds upon his deek, he hoisted sail and carried them 

off. Thus, torn from their families, they were, as slaves, 

^^I condemned to ceaseless toil. De Ayllon afterwards 

■"•of attempted to conquer the country; but the hostility 

*5e*** of the natives could not be overcome, and numbers of 

Ajtttm, Spaniards perished in the fruitless attempt 

1528. 3* By another unsuccessful effort, under the adven- 

cImM ^^^^^ Narvaez, to conquefr Florida and the adjoining 

attempt country, an army of three^ hundred Spaniards wasted 

*»«»r ^^^Yi ^-JJl ^ut four or ^ve returned. 

4. They however insisted that Florida was the rich- 

Fcrdi- est country in the world ; and Ferdinand De Soto^ 

Mnd^db already famous as the companion of Pizarro, the cruel 

conqueror of Peru, obtained a commission from Cbarl^* 

V. to conquer the country. He sailed, with a con- 

158^ siderable force, to Cuba, of which he had been made 

Undi ill governor ; and there adding to his army, he landed in 

•*»^»«>^ 1539, at Espirito Santo, in Florida, with six hundred 

soldiers ; an army greater, and better supplied, than 

that, with which Cortez conquered Mexico. 

6. He expected to find mines and utensils of gold ; 

1> What country did he dbcovor 7 Observe the dates, and 
toH ivhich di&covcrcd Florida firat, the French just mentioned, 
OT this Spaniard f Tell ihe datc^ In each case. — 2. Give an* 
ftpcount of ihe e^Ttpedihon of VnBquei de Ayllon. What do you 
ihink of hia conduct 1 — 3, Wh&t can you say of Narvaez ? — 4. 
What expedition did FenJinand de Soto undertake? Give an 
account of his prt^jmraiiona— his nxunbers — his place of landing 
in America. — S. His objecia 
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md being fhrni tkno to tbn« deluded by the natives, he ft. i: 
parmied Siesc illusioiui, which ev«r fled as he approach- p,p^ ^^ 
ed. He went north, crossed the Alleghany mountains, oB.m. 
then mardied soalherly to Mobile, where he fought a His ^ 
bloody battle with the people of a walled city. At ^}^ 
Pensacola he met ^lips from Cuba, with supplies for 
bis exhausted army; and too proud to be wise, he 
j(»itinued to pursue a shadow, rather than retrace a 
fidae step. 

6. The hope c^ the precious metals still lured him 
on, and he now bent hiis course to the north-west, and 

in latitude 34^ he discovered the Mississippi. He con- j^^^J 
toued west until he reached the Wachita, when, be- He du 
coming dispirited, he turned his course; descendingthat ^£|^ 
stream to its junction wiUi the Red river. Thence he dMippi, 
went down its cuirent; and where the Red mingles its 
waters with the Mississippi, he died. His body was J^gL^ 
mciosed in a hoUow oak, and committed to &e broad Jflui 
stream. The o^Beer who succeeded him in command, 
conducted the poor remains of the anny, down the 
Mississippi. 

7. When the news reached Spain, that Florida had 

been colonized by French Huguenots, the cruel mo- JJj^t 
narch, Philip II., gave to Pedro Melendez de AvUes a <«>.« 
commission, to take possession of that country, and to ****** 
destroy the heretics. Five hundred persons accompa- 
nied Melendez, who were men with families, soldiers, 
mechanics and priests. Coming upon the coast south 
of the French settlement, he discovered the harbor of Sept. a, 
St. Augustine on the day of that saint, and here he laid ^^^?^ 
the foundation of the city of St. Augustine, the oldest fomSb 
by more than forty years, of any within the limits of ^^ 
our republic. 

8. The French had received from Melendez the ter* 
rible notice, that he had come to destroy every person 

5. His route and return to the coast f—>0. His seeond route 
wd great discovery I Where did he die f How was his body 
di^osed of? What became of his army ? — T. What king sent 
10 destroy the French colony? Whom did he send? What 
description of persons, and how raanjr accompanied him ? What 
is there remarkable about the city which he founded ? — 8. What 
notice did he give the French ? 
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p^. L who was not a callM^o. Rftault, mpposin^ that tha 

p,ix 1. Spankrcls would attaek by sea, embarked to meet then* 

OK. ui. A tremendous storm shipwrecked his whole ^et The 

Sept. 91, Spaniards, meau^e, crossed the forest and attacked by 

Bfc de- i^(j. Unprepared and surprised, the defenseless fort 

Fort' soon surrendered, when all, without distinction of age 

^980 ^' ^^ ^^^ murdered. The shipwrecked nuurinert 

Hugae. were afterwards found, fedble and exhausted, upon the 

^^ shore. Melendez invited them to come to him, and 

trust to his compassion. They came, and he slew them. 

9. When the news of this massacre of nine hundred 

French subjects reached the French king, Charles IX 

he took no notice of it, for so bigoted was he, that he 

A^. s% wished the entire destruction of the Huguenots. Tet 

1568* so deep was the feeling unong the peojde of Franee^ 

kmil% ^^ tii^ years afterwards, individimla headed by the 

^^ gallant chevalier Gouges, made a descent on the settle* 

ment of Fkmi^ and put to dea& two hundred l^;Mm« 

Pj^ iards. The Spanish colony was thus checked, but it 

eoiony was not destroyed ; and it proved to be the first perma^ 

^u.*s nent settlement, made by Europeans upon the shores 

of our republic. 

8. Where was Ribault when Melendez attacked the French 
fort ? How did he treat the people in the fort ? How the ship- 
wrecked?— 9. Who took veneeance on the Spaniards? In 
what manner ? Was the Spanish colony destroyed ? What has 
it proved to be ? 

EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOGRAPHER. 
(Referring to events of Period I., Part L) 

What is the event or epoch which marks the beginning of 
this period ? What is its date ? Point it out on the chro- 
nographer. 

The Cabots discovered the continent in 1497. Point oat 
the place of this date oa the . Circle of Time. Verrazani 
sailed along the coast in 1524. Point out on the chronogra 
pher this date. Cartier made his two voyages in 1534-35 
Point out these years. The time of Cartier's founding Que 
bee was 1541. Show the place of this date. ^ 

Ribault built Fort Carolina, in South Carolina, in 1504. 
Laudonniere built Fort Carolina, in Florida, in 1566. Point 
to these dates. St. Augustine was founded in 1565. Where 
is this date on the chronographer ? At what epoch does thiii 
period terminate ? Point to its place on the chronographer. 

The teacher can select other dates and require the pupils 
to locate them on the chronographer. 
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Bllsaoeth's Patent to Sir H. Gilbert. 

PEEIOD II. 



WATwan nurm bt«ubbh bu- | 15Y8| sabrb to vol, b* m&un. 

TO 

LumanorTBMruMKHU ItSfloA ^t nw runumn. 

CHAPTER I. 

Unsuccessful attempts of Gilbert, Raleigh, and others. 

1. QuKKN Elizabeth, the reigning sorereign of ftl 
England, gave to Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in 1578, by an p,jj ^ 
open or patent letter, ^^all such remote, heathen, and ca. i. 
barbarous lands," as he should discover in North 
America, and of which he should take possession; -^^^ 
these lands not having been occupied before, by any ou^Ji 
other Christian power. She vested in him and his patent 
Heirs the right of property, and guaranteed thatali,who 
should settle there, should enjoy the privileges of free 
citizens and natives of England. The patentee was to 
acknowledge the authority of the sovereign of England, 
and pay one-fifth of all the gold and silver obtained. 

Chapter I. — 1. From whom did Sir Humphrey Gilbert receive 
his patent 7 What lands did it give him 7 What rights vest in 
him and his heirs 7 What guarantee to those who should settle 
the country 7 What enjoin upon the person who received the 
patent 7 

3 33 
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PT. I. 2* In Gilbert^s first attempt to plant a colony, he pat 
p,p ^j to sea, but was obliged to retnm. In his second, he 

cr! I.' reached Newfoundland, where he took possession of 
--jy^ the country for his sorereign, by raising a pillar in- 
to ' scribed with the British arms. From thence, he sailed 
1583. south-westerly, till he reached the latitude of the mouth 
Sjj^! of the Kennebec. Here the largest of his three vessels 

«««. was wrecked, and nil her crew pemlied, 

3. GUbert now li tiding it impossible to proceed^ set 
his face towards England, keepitig in the sintdlest of 
his remaining vessels, a barge of only ten tons ] for his 
generous heart refused to put any to a peril, he waa 

diMteM himself unwilling to share. The passage was stormy, 

and biK his piou3 mind foniisl comfort in the reflection 

«M. ^^^^^5 ^ ^® ^^ reading m the stern of his barge, he 

8«pt. f&, uttered to his companions in the larger vessel ; " we 

are as near heaven at sea, as on land." In the night, 

the lights of his little bark suddenly vanished, and he 

^ras heard of no more. 

4. Sir Walter Raleigh, the brother-in-law of Gilbert, 
obtained from Queen Etizabeth, a transfer of hk patent 

B^deigh Raleigh had learned from the unsuccessful emigrants 

Amidu ^^ France, the mildness and fertility of the south, and 

and thither he dispatched two vessels, under Philip Amidas, 

Burkm. ^j^j Arthur Barlow. They approached the shore at 

Pamlico Sound, and on landing in Ooracok or Roanoke 

Island, they found grapes abundant, and so near tht 

coast, that the sea often washed over them. 

5. The natives were as kindly as their climate and 
fleMiHfu] ^^^' ^^^ king's son, Granganimo, came with fifty of 
example his people« and received tliem with distinguished cour^ 

h^^ tesy. He invited tliem to his dwelling at twenty milsi 

*»i»*y- distance on the coast; but when they went, .it chanced 

he was not at home. His wife came out to meet them 

2. In Gilbert's first attempt what happened 7 In his second 
how far did he proceed ? In what manner take possession f 
What disaster did he meet, and at what place ? ' — 3. What 
trait of generosity did he exhibit t Wliat were the last words 
he was heard to utter?"— 4. Who obtained a similar patent? 
Whom did Sir W. Raleigh send out? To what place dfid they 
go ? What account did (hey give of Roanoke Island ? — &. What 
of the natives ? How did an Indian lady behave ? 
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Aie ordered some of her pw^ile to chaw &eir Vbat rrr.L 
ftiriiore to pieserve it, and others to bring the EagUsh- f^S~j^ 
men on their backs^rottgh the snrf. Ske dien eon-* ob.\ 
ducted her ^ests to h^ hoine^ and had a fire kindled^ 
that ^ej mi^t dry ^eir ck>thes, which were wet with 
rain, hi another room, she qnead a {dentiful rep«st 
of fish, yenidon, esonl^it roots, melons, and fniiCs. As 
&ey were eating, several Indians, armed with bows 
and arrows, entered. She chid them, and sent them 
away, lest her risiters shcHild suffer from alarm. 

6. When the navigators returned to England, and 
made this report to ^izab^h, she was induced to call '^ 



the country Virginia, as a memorial that the haray n«mei 
discovery had been made under a Virgin queen. This ^*'i*'**^ 
name soon became general throughout the coast 

7. Raleigh now found many adventurers ready to 
eabtijk in his project ; imd in 1585, he fitted out a ^^^ 
squadron of seven ships, under this command of Sur tiuM^ 
Richard Grenville, who ibllowed the course of Amidas ^^^ 
and Barlow, and touched at the same islands. In one Tiik. 
of these he croelly burned a village, because he sus- 
pected an Indian of having stolen a silver cup. He 

th^i left a colony uinier Captain Lane, at the isliEtnd of 
Roanoke. The colonists, reduced to great distress f^ coioByat 
want of provisions, were, the n6xt year, carried to En- »fM»k» 
gland by Sir Francis Drake, who was retoning frcwn a 
successM expedition against the Spaniards in &e West 
Indies. 

8. §oon after their departure, they wore sought by 
a ship, which had been sent by Raleigh with supplies; 
and afterwards by Sir Richard Grenville. Henotfind- 
Big them, most unwisely left fifteen of his crew to keep 
possession of the iskmd, and then r^umed to England, 

Of this small number nothing was afterwards heardf ^^•m 
Probably they were destroyed by the injured and re- "^ ***" 
vengeful savs^^. 



O. Who gave a name to the country t What namet — T. 
Whom did Raleigh next send ? When ? What was done by 
Bit R. Grenville ? Wl^t can you say of the colony which hs 
left t — 8. What of another small colony t 
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rr. L 9. In 1^87, Ri^igh again at nt out a cdony of om 
frD,u. hundred and fifty adventurers to the same island, undev 
CB* ^ Captain White. He soon returned to England to soli- 
-- cit supplies for the colony. Before he departed, hi4 
^^2i ^^*gb^«r, Mrs. Dare, gave birth to a female in&nt, the 
Roanoke lirst child of English parents bom in America. The 
colony, infant was baptized by the name of Virginia. 

10. The attempts made by Raleigh for the relief of 
this colony were unremitted, but unsuccessful; and 
three years elapsed before he could procure the mesuai 
of sending Captain White to their relief. It was then 
too late. Not one remained! ; nor, though repeatedly 
^Sf^ * sought, has any clue to their fate ever been found 
colony. Appalled and in danger of perishing himself. White 
returned, without leaving one English settler on the 
shores of America. 
160^. 1 1. In 1602, Bartholranew Gosnold, with thirty-two 
viaitriif. ^6n, sailed from Falmouth, and steering due west, h« 
England, ^as the first English commander who reached the 
country by this shorter and more direct course. He 
approached the coast near Nahant, then bearing to th€^ 
south he discovered and named Cape Cod, which wa« 
the first ground in New England ever trod by English- 
men. 

12. From Cape Cod he sailed round Nantucket, and 
discovered Martha's Vineyard. He then entered Buz- 
zard's Bay, and finding a fertile island, he gave it, in 
honor of the Queen, the name of Elizabeth. .Near its 
western shore, on a small island in a lake, he built a 
fort and store-house, and prepared to leave a small 
2*^T«» colony. But the natives became hostile, and l\is in- 
tended settlers would not remain. Havii^ freighted 
his vessel with sassafras root, then much esteemed in 
medicine, he hoisted sail and reached England witli all 

9. What of the second ? What name was given to the firsi na- 
tive born English child ? — lO. Were attempts made to relieve 
this colony ? Does any one know what became of Mrs. Dare, 
ox her child, or any of the colony ? — II. Give some account of 
Gosnold ? roint out on the map his course I Tell where he ap- 

S reached. What discoveries ne made T— I*. At whatplac« 
id he prepare to colonize f Was he succeesfol in piantmg i 
colony? 
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hnr m^ after a passive of fiiw weeks, ^ diortest then tt.u 
kBown. p7d. II. 

13. Henry IV., of France, in 1603, gnnted to the o«. *• 
Sieur de Monts, Ite country called AeadifL, extending^ nuML 
from the 40th to the 46th degree of ncM-th latitude. ^^ 
The next year De Monts sailed from France, taking 'v. 
Samuel Champlain as his pilot. He entered an exten- .^ia. 
sive bay, called it La Baye Francaise, [Bay of Fundy,] 
and on its eastern side, he founded Port Royal. He DeMontt 
discovered and named the rivers St John and St. Croix, ^!Jjf * 
and sailed along the coast as far as Cape Cod. ^]^ 

•14. The English becoming alarmed at this encroach- 
ment on territory which they claimed, James I., the l^OO. 
successor of Elizabeth, dividing the country into two ^S 
districts nearly equal, granted the southern part, or ^i°the 
first colony of Virginia, included between the 34th and granted 
41st degrees, to a company of merchants called the J'^^J^ 
London Company ; and the northern or second colony nie«. 
of Virginia, included between the 38th and 45th de- wiwrev- 
grees, to another corporation, called the Plymouth ^J^^\ 
Company. The king vested these companies with a "ectie* 
right of land along the coast, fifty miles each way, and ^^^l^^, 
extending into the interior one hundred miles from the might 
place of settlement. tie wut 

15. The Plymouth Company, in 1607, sent out Ad- ^wo 
miral Raleigh Gilbert, with a hundred planters, under 
Captain George Popham, the president of the company. ^^^^^ 
They landed at the mouth of Kennebec river, where meat at 
they built and fortified a store-house. The sufierings ^^^ 
of the colony, through the winter, were severe. They 160t 
lost their store-house by fire, and their president by 
death, and the next year returned to England,jconsider- 
ing the country " a cold, barren, mountainous desert,** 
where, in the quaint language of that period, they de 
dared, *' they found nothing but extreme extremitiesv'* 

la. What of his voyage in regard to time I — 13. What wm 
|[ranted to De Monts ? By whom I What voyage and discove- 
ries did he make? Who accompanied him? — 14. Between 
what two companies did the English now divide the country f ^ 
What names give to each division I Trace the two divisions on 
Map III, unless you draw the Maps, and have one of your own 
to exhibit. — 15. Whom did rhe Plymouth company send out f 
What was the success of the -ettlement at Kennebec ? 
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r>T. L 16. Tka«9 ailter a period of one himdred and ten 
p^.ii. years, from the time that Cabot discovered North 
c«» »• America, and twenty-foor years after Raleigh planted 

the first colony,therewasnot,tmtil 1607, an English 

man settled in Aiaeriea. 



CHAPTER n. 

Fbmt Mttenent of Virginia. 

1. In 1607, the London Company sent out Captain 
Christopher Newport, with tliree ships, and one hun* 
dred and £ve men; among whom was the navigator^ 
Gosnold, and Captain John Smith, the feather of Vir- 
ginia. 

2. The fleet sailed by the West Indies, and being 
^^^ driven north of Roanoke in a storm, an accidental dis- 
ipM|k« covery was thus made of the entrance of the Chesa- 

"^•^ peake bay, the boundaries of which were now named 
t601f Capes Charles and Henry, in honor of the king's sons. 

3. The adventurers sailed at once into the bay, and 
up the Powhatan river, to which they gave the name 
of the James. Upon its banks, fifty miles from its 

^^_ mouth, they fixed their residence, and raised a few 
May A huts. The place was called Jamestown, an appellation 
which it still retains, although nothing now remaint 
but a few falling ruins. 

4. The King of England, James 1., had given the 
colonists a charter ; that is a writing, made like a deed, 

^^ which he signed, and to which the great seal of En- 
* g^and was infixed. These written instniments when 
made for the settlers^ in a wise and righteous manner, 
ffave them privileges which were of great value. But, 
m this case, the charter left with the king all the power 
to govern the country, 

16. In 1607 what might be said of English colonization T 

Chaftek II. — 1. Whom did the London company send out? 

ft. What discovery was accidentally made f — 3. What course 

^ the fleet take I Where did the emigrants settle f — f . What 

It a c mrtcr ? Did these emigrants receive a fnvorable chart<«r * 
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^ 5. To the colonists no aMomnee wss giv«n, bat the r^i. 
vague prcHnise, that they should c<Hitittue to be £ii- p^pTi^ 
flishmen. Religion was established by law, according oh*ix* 
to the forms and doctrines of the church oi Engiand. no prir- 
There was, for the present, no division o( property; ^f*^^ 
and for five years, all labor was to be for the benefit of tkri. 
the joint stock. 

6. The govemmfflit was to be administered by a 
coimcil, nominated by the king, but to reside in the 
colcHiy. As soon as the emigrants landed, the council ^^^ 
was organized. They chose Edward Wingfield, theur pmUmf 
president They were emdous of detain Smith. He ^i^ 
w6s the proper person to be their head, because he had *«*>»• 
Buore talents and more zeal for the settlement, than 

any other man. But troubles gathered fost, and then 
they were glad to have Smith for a leader. 

7. The neighboring Indians soon wnnoyed the colony 
by Uieir petty hostilities. Their provisions failed, and i 
the scanty allowance to which they were reduced, as 
wdl as the influ^iee of a cliftiate to which they were 
not accustomed, gave rise to disease ; so that the num- aq^. m. 
ber of the colonists rapidly diminished. Somethnes g^,j' 
four or five died in a day, and titere were not enough toOY 
of the well, to give decent burial to the dead. Fifty 
perished bWbre winter, among whom was the excellent 
Qosnold. 

8. The energy and cheerful activity of Smi^, threw 
&e only light, which glanced upon ^e dark picture. 
He so managed as to awe the natives, and at the same 
time to conciliate and obtain from them supplies of £xeei- 
food ; while, among the emigrants, he encouraged the ^^^ 
famt hearted, and put in fear the rebdlious. Winter at ofSButh, 
length came, and with it, relief from diseases of cli- 
mate, and plentiful supplies of wild fowl and game. 

9. The London company, with an ignorance of ge- 
ography, which even ^en was surprising, had given 
directions that some of the streams flowing from the 

6. How was it about religion I — property t — 6. What about 
the government ? Who waa chosen president I — T. What mis* 
fortunes befel the colony t — 8. What can you sav of the con- 
duct of Ci^>tain Smith f—0. What diroetions iiad Smith re- 
ceived f from whom f 
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rrr. i. north-west should be followed up^ in order to find « 

p,p „ passage to the South Sea. Smith was superior to the 

oH.'ii.' company in intelligence, but he knew the duties of ft 

Smith subordinate; and he therefore prepiured to explore the 

CM™ bey head waters of the river Chickahominy, which answei> 

"toSII** ®^ ^ nearly as any one, to their description. 

■aand. 10. Powhatan, the chief of the savage confederacy 

on the waters of the James and its tributaries, had 

been visited by the colonists early after their arrivaL 

His imperial residence, called from its beautiful locsf 

160T. ^^^' Nonesuch, consisted of twelve wigwams near the 

Puwhau site of Richmond. Next to him in power was his 

•^Jf*** brother, Opechacanough, whp was chief of the Pa- 

orotber. muukics ou the Chickahominy. Smith embarked in ft 

barge on that river, and when he had ascended as far 

as possible in this manner, he left it, with the order 

that his party should not land till his return; and, with 

four attendants, he pursued his objects twenty miles 

&rther up tiie river. 

11. The Indians who had watched his movements, 
fell upon his men, took them prisoners, and obliged 
them to discover the track of their captain. He, in 
pursuit of game, soon found himself hunted by swarms 

indiaiu ^^ savagc archers. In this extremity he bound to his 
eaptur* orcast, as a shield, an Indian youth, who was with 
****** nim; and then he shot three Indians, wounded others, 
and kept the whole party at bay. Attemptmg to re- 
treat to his canoe whUe yet watching his foe, suddenly 
he sank to his middle, in an oozy creek. The savages 
dared not even then touch him, till, perishing with 
cold, he laid doMoi his arms and surrendered. 

12. They carried him to a fire, near which, some of 
his men had been killed. By his Indian guide and 

2^ interpreter, he then called for their chief. Opechaca- 
nough appeared, and Smith politely presented to him 
his pocket compass. The Indians were confounded at 
the motions of the fiy-needle, which, on account of the 

9. What did he know, and what do ? — lO. Whom had the 
colonists visited 7 Where ? Who was chief of the Indians on 
the Chickahominy ? What was tlte beginning of Smitirs ad- 
ventures on that rhrert— 11. Relati^ tiM circumstances of hir 
capture f 
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mysterious glass, they could see, but could not touch. p*t. l 
fie told them wonderful stories of its virtues, and pro- l^TnT 
ceeded, as he himself relates, " by the globe-hke figure «■• «• 
of that jewel, to instruct them, concerning the round- 
ness of the earth, and how the sun did chase the night 
round about the world continually," by which his au-^ 
ditors were filled with profound amazement. 

13. Theur minds seemed to labor with the greatness 
of the thought, that a being so superior was in their 
power; and they vacillated in their opinion whether 
(NT not it was best to put him to death ; and as often 
changed theur conduct. They took him to Powhatan, ^5l$* 
thence led him round from one wondering tribe to th« nva^ 
another; until, at the residence of Opecnacanough, ***" 
these superstitious dwellers of the forest, employed 

their sorcerers or powows, for three days, to practice 
incantations, in order to learn, from the invisible world, 
whether their prisoner wished them well or ill. 

14. The decision of his fate was finally referred to 
Powhatan. At his residence, that majestic savage re- 
ceived him in state, but he condemned him to die. 
Two stones were brought and laid before the chief, 

and two savages stood with uplifted war-clubs. Smith eu**]^ 
was dragged to the spot, and his head placed upon the '^'^^ 
stones. Pocahontas, a young Indian girl, nished 
forward, and with cries and tears begged of Pow- 
hatan, her father, to spare him. He refused. She 
then ran and knelt beside the victim, and laid her 
young head upon his. Then the stem savage relented* 
and Smith was saved. 

15. Smith having now learned much of the Indians, 
their country, modes of warfare, dispositions and Ian- 1608 
guage, and having also by his great address and honor- ^^^t 
able bearing, won their aflfection and confidence, his frSi 
captivity proved, under Divine Providence, a means of •^ 
establishing the colony. 

16. During his absence, however, there had been 

13 Of the manner in which he gave the natives a great idea 
of his knowledge? — 13, Of their thoughts and behaviour to- 
wards him ? — 14:. Relate the circumstance of his sentence and 
deliverance ? — 15. What view may be taken of Smith's captivitvt 
3 
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FT. I. disorder and misrule; and when he returned to James 

J^TiT *<^wn he found only thirty-eight persons remaining 

WI.IU. The spirits of the people were broken; and all, filled 

with despondency, were anxious to leave a coimtry so 

state of inhospitable. He prevailed upon them, however, pautly 

^* by force and partly by persuasion, to remain till tlie 

^" next year; when Newport arriving from England, with 

some supplies and one hundred and twenty emigrants, 

hope again revived. 

1608. 17. During the year 1608, Captam Smith explored 

the Chesapeake bay to its head, discovered its fine 

streams, and gained new information concerning the 

native productions and inhabitants of the country. In 

expires au excursion which he made up the Rappahannock, 

***«^**- he had a skirmish with the Mannahoacks, a tribe de- 

*** ** scended from the Delawares, and took prisoner a 

brother of one of theur chiefs. From him he first 

heard of the Iroquois, who, the Indian told him, 

"dwelt on a great water to the north, had a great many 

boats, and so many men, that they waged war with all 

the rest of the world." 

18. Immediately on his return he was chosen presi- 
dent of the council. He found the recent emigrants 
"goldsmiths and gentlemen." But he promptly gave 
^onlSr ^^^^ th^ir choice, to labor for six hours a day, or have 
^nadom, nothing to eat He represented to the council in En- 
gland that they should send laborers; that the search 
of gold should be abandoned, and that " nothing should 
b* expected except by labor." 



CHAPTER III. 

Early settlement of Virginia — continued. 
1. The London Company had gradually become 
enlarged by accessions of men of influence, some o/ 

16. What had happened during Smith's absence T W hat 
was the effect of his return ? — 17. What did Smith explore T 
What learn from report ? — 18. What happened on his return ? 
What course did he take ? What was his advice sent to England f 

Chapter III.— 1. What had been the progress of the liondoo 
Company r 
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whom were of the nobility and gentry. Without at pt.i. 
all consulting the wishes, and against the interests of p^dTuT 
the colony, they now obtained from the king a new ch. m. 
charter, by which they were to hold the lands in fee; ooTem- 
and all the powers of government formerly reserved ^^ 
to the crown, were hereafter to vest in the company, won*. 
The council in England, chosen by the stockholders, 
was to appoint a governor, who was to rule the colo- 
nists with absolute sway. 

2. The company now collected five hundred adven- jj^^^p^ 
turers, many of whom were men of desperate fortunes »ent witk 
and abandoned characters. They appointed as gover- ^^red!* 
nor for life the excellent Lord Delaware, and freighted 

with the emigrants nine ships, of which Captain New- 
port was to take the command. 

3. As Lord Delaware was not ready to embark with 

the fleet, the admiral, Sir Thomas Gates, and Sir tUT 
George Somers, were empowered to govern the colony Beraud* 
until his arrival. Newport took into his own ship 
Gates and Somers. Arriving at the Bermudas, a ter- 
rible storm separated the fleet. The admiral's vessel 
was stranded on the rocky shores of Bermuda; a small 
ketch perished, and only seven of the vessels reached 
Jamestown. 

4. Smith now found himself without authority ; and 

the three persons who alone possessed it, were per- 1609. 
haos in the depths of the ocean. His genius, how- yftlJt a* 
ever, sustained him;*and he compelled to submission i»e«^ 
the disorderly gallants who had just arrived. 

5. Pocahontas repeatedly saved the life of Smith, 
and preserved this earliest English settlement from de- 
struction. In the various fortunes of the colony, she Satire 
was its unchanging friend, often coming with her at- > 
tendants to bring baskets of provisions in times of 
scarcity, and sometimes giving notice of hostile designs. 

1. What did they obtain ? What waa the character of the in- 
strument obtained? — 2. What was the number, and what was 
the description of the persons sent out ? What office had Lord 
Delaware? What Capt. Newport? — 3. What was the fate of 
Newport's ship? What persons had he on board? — 4. A* 
neither the governor, or his substitutes were there, what was the 
position and conduct of Smith? — 5. What is said of P.oe&- 
nontas? 
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P'T. I. 6. At length, an accidental explosion of gnnpowdei 
IrDAi *o injured Smith, that no medical skill there, could 
oH.'iu properly manage his case; and delegating his au- 
smith ^ority to George Percy, he returned to England. — 
leaTM After his departure, all subordination and industry 
VirginM. pgj^g^ among the colonists. 

7. The Indians, no longer afraid, harassed them, 
and withheld their customary suj^lies. Their stores 
were soon exhausted. The domestic animals were 

or«ai deroured ; and, in two instances, the act was perpe- 
JST^ trated of feeding on human flesh. Smi A left four hun- 

t**^ dred and ninety persons. In six months, anarchy and 
vice had reduced the number to sixty; and those so 
feeble and forlorn, that in ten days more they must all 
have perished. 

8. In the meantime. Sir Thomas Ghites and his com- 
panions, who had been wrecked on the rocks of Ber* 
muda, had found there the means to construct a vessel; 
and now approaching Jamestown, they anticipated a 
happy meeting with their friends. But, instead of this, 
but few remained, and they wasted to skeletons. Gates 

DepMi- ^^ obliged to yield to the universal cry, desert the 

*^f^ settlement, and re-embark with the whole colony. They 

^ ^' departed in the morning, and falling down the stream 

with the tide, they descried, at evening, near the river's 

mouth, three ships. Lord Delaware, their paternal 

1610. S®"^®"*^^ h*^ arrived with supplies; and their hearts 
itire- ' were cheered with the consoling ihought that God had 
****• delivered them. And then the residue returned, a 

chastened, and a better people. 

9. The colony again became flourishing; but in 

1611. March, 1611, the governor's health declined, and he 
a?^i was obliged to leave the country. On the departure 
■M Dale of Lord Delaware, Percy was again at the head of af- 

». fj^^ until the arrival of Sir Thomas Dale, in May. 
Although good order and industry now prevailed, yet 

6. What now happened to Smith I What was the conduct of 
the colonists? — T. What conseauences ensued? — 8. Relate 
the circumstances of Sir Thomas Uates arrival ? What was he 
obliged to do ? Where were the people, and what their feelings 
on Lord Delaware's arrival? — 9. How long did Lord Delaware 
r«maia in the ooontry f 
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the state of the colony was not flourishing, and Dale rT.i. 
immediately wrote to England for aid. In less than ^5757 
four months, Sir Thomas Gates arrived, with six ships «■• !▼• 
and three hundred emigrants. 

30. Pocahontas, after the departure of Capt. Smith, ^y»^Q 
received Christian baptism under the name of Rebecca; *"13 
and then married John Rolfe, a young Englishman ^JUd" 
of the colony. She went with her husband to Eng- ^ "**'*^ 
land, where special attention was paid her by the king "poca^ 
and queen, cU the instigation of Smith. She had been *^°**^ 
told that he was dead ; and when he came to see her 
she turned away, and for a time could not, or would 
ikoi speak. He kindly soothed her, and at length she 
addressed him as her father, and recalled the scenes of 
their early acquaintance. Having given birth to a son, ^^ 
she was about to return, when she sickened and died, 
at the age of twenty-two. Her son survived and reared 
an offspring, which is perpe*«atcd in some of the iest 
families in Virginia. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Virginia— Hudson River— Canada. 

1. In 1617, Captain Argall was made acting gover- 
nor of Virginia. Lord Delaware having attempted 
to reach the settlement, died on the passage. ArgalJ |J^- 
governed with so much rigor, as to excite universal miSwli- 
discontent. Not only did he play the tyrant over the duct 
colonists, but he cheated the company. The rumor 
of his oppression made emigration unpopular. By the 
influence of the good Sir JMwin Sandys, the benevo- 
lent Yeardly was sent over to take his place. 

9. Oil what occasion did their numbers receive an accession f 
lO. With whom did Pocahontas go to England? What took 
tlace there ? Whom did she meet and how ? Has she left de- 
scendants f 

Chapter IV.— 1. What is here said of Argall f What «fleci 
nad the report of his bad condact f Who was sent as governor I 
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PT. I. 2. Governor Yeardly called the first general as8<»ii- 

p^iT ^^y "wliich was held in Virginia, consisting of repre* 

OH' «^« sentatives, chosen from among the people, who were 

1121 Q ^^ ^^^ conjointly with the governor and council ap- 

The first pointcd by the company, in all matters of importance. 

«^^ The colonists, who, till then, had been notliing more 

"^ ^' thsLi the servants of the company, were thus raised to 

the distinction and privileges of freemen. 

. 3. In this assembly, which met at Jamestown, eleven 

boroughs were each represented by two burgesses. 

i^t^t ^^^ ^^^ cheering dawn of civil liberty, the colonists 

James- cxpressed to the company "the greatest possible 

***^* thanks," and forthwith "fell to building houses and 

planting com." 

4. In order to attach the colonists more entirely to 

their new settlements, there was, about this time, sent 

Young out, by the advice of Sandys, a considerable number 

lL*m M ^^ young women of himible birth, but of unexcep- 

^▼e». tionable character, as wives for the young planters. 

The price paid for the passage of each was at first one 

hundred, and afterwards, one hundred and fifty pounds 

of tobacco. To fail of discharging debts so incurred, 

was esteemed particularly dishonorable. 

ifi^A '"^' ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^®^® introduced also into the 

Convicts" colony, by order of King James, many idle and disso- 

sent t» lute persons, then in custody for their offences. They 

ny? **" were dispersed throughout the colony, and employed 

as laborers, 

6. A Dutch ship from Africa arriving at Jamestown, 
Slavery ^ P^rt of her cargo of negroes was purchased by the 
com- colony. This was the commencement of negro slavery 
I609 ^ United States. 

Hudson' 7. In 1609, occurred the discovery of the Hudson 

River river, which has proved the finest for navigation of any 

' ed '^' in republican America. Henry Hudson, the discoverer, 

JJ. What important privilege did the people obtain ? Of whom 
did the first assembly consist ? — 3. Where did they meet ? — 
What did ihey express, and what do ? — 4. What was done to 
attach them to their new homes? What price was paid ? — 5 
What unwholesome settlers were introduced? — O. When did 
slavery commence ? — T. Who discovered the ereat river of New 
York ? 
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was an Englishmen by birth, but was in the serrice of pt. l 
the Dutch East India Company. The next year, the p>D.u. 
Dntch sent ships to this river, to open a trade with the oh. w. 
natives; but the Court of England disowned their 
claim to the country. The Dutch, however, followed 
up their good fortune, and soon erected Forts Orange 
and Manhattan, near the sites of Albany and New 
York. 

8. In 1608, Champlain, under DeMonts, conducted jt^oH. 
a col my to America, and founded Quebec. Wishing cham- 
to secure the friendship of the adjacent natives, he ^J^ 
consented, the next year, to accompany them on an (^uebee. 
expedition against the Iroquois, with whom they were 

at war. They entered upon the lake which now bears, -m^^^ 
in honor of its discoverer, the name of Champlain, ducot- 
and traversed it until they approached its junction «J^ 
with Lake St Sacrament, now hake George. Here, in Oiam- 
the vicinity of Ticonderoga, a bloody engagement p**»^ 
took place, in which Champlain and his alSes were 
victorious. 

9. Captain Smith, after his return from Virginia, ex- 
plored Ae north-eastern coast of the United States 
with a trading squadron of two ships. Smith sailed in --„ - 
the largest, and the oAer was commanded by Captain 221 ii 
Hunt; before mentioned as having kidnapped twenty- ^/^r* 
seven of the subjects of Massasoit. Smith accurately 
examined the shore, with its bays and rivers, from the 
mouth of the Penobscot to Cape Cod, and having ^^ 
drawn a map, he laid it, on his return, before Prince ^Su 
Charles, with a hint, that so beautiful and excellent a 
country deserved to bear an honorable name. The 
Prince listened to his suggestion, and declared that it 
should thereafter be called New England. 

10. The French having established themselves with- 
in the limits of the northern colony of Virginia, Capt 
Argall was sent from Jamestown to dispossess them. 

T. What was done by the Dutch! Were the English satii- 
fi'jd ? What important cities were beg:un 7 — 8. Relate what 
w is done by Champlain at the North ? — O. In what enterpriie 
*\as Captain Smith now engaged t With whom ? What was 
done on Smith's return f 
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fT. I. He ^troyed Port Ro3ral, and all the French settle- 
ments in Acadia. On his return he visited the Dutch 
at Manhattan, and demanded possession of the country 
in the name of the British sovereign. The Dutch 
traders made no scruple to acknowledge the supremacy 
of King James, and, under him, that of the governor 

bSSu of Virginia. 

lO. ReUte Captain Argall's expedition and its results ff 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOORAPHER. 

What event marks the beginning of this period 7 Whal 
is its date ? Point it out on the chronographer. Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh obtained a transfer of Gilbert's patent in 1583, 
and sent two vessels to the south under Amidas and Barlow. 
Queen Elizabeth named the country which they discovered, 
Virginia. Point out the place of this date. 

Raleigh sent out a squadron of seven' ships under Sir 
Richard Grenville, in 1585. Point out this date on the chro- 
nographer. Both these attempts to colonize the country 
were unsuccessful, and Raleigh again sent out a colony in 
1687, under Captain White. Show the place of this date. 

€^08nold discovered Cape Cod in 1602. What is the place 
of this date ? De Monts discovered the bay of Fundy and 
founded Port Royal in 1604. Point out this date. The 
London and Plymouth Companies were established by James 
I., in 1606. Point out the place of this year. Chesapeake 
Bay was discovered by Captain Christopher Newport, and 
Jamestown founded in 1607. 

Captain Smith was taken prisoner by the Indians and res- 
cued by Pocahontas the same year. Point out its place on 
the chronographer. The London Company obtained a new 
charter from James I. in 1603> and Lord Delaware was 
appointed governor. Show the place of tliis year. 

Governor Yeardley called the first General Assembly, in 
Virginia, in 1619. What is the place of this date? Henry 
Hudson discovered the Hudson river in 1609. Champlain, 
Tinder Be Monts, discovered Lake Champlain in the sam« 
year. Point out the place of the year. In 1614, Captain 
Smith explored the northeastern coast of the United States 
which Prince Charles named New England. Point out the 
place of the date. At what epoch does this period term! 
nate ? What is its date 7 Point out its place on tUe *hr^ 
nographer. 
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The teacher can, if he chooses, change the order of the FT. L 
questions and ask, "When did Raleigh send out?" ^-piJir 
Then say to the pupil, " Locate the year." But the author 
would not recommend that the pupil's memory should be 
•everely taxed to remember dates. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Departure of the Pilgrims from England, and their sojoom in 
Holland. 

1. In 1592, a law was passed in England, requiring all prr. i. 
persons to attend the established worship, under pen- p,p j ' „ ' 
alty of banishment, and if they returned, of death, ch! i. 
Among those who could not conscientiously comply «k«mi 
with these exactions, were John Robinson and his Robinspa 
congregation, who lived in the north of England. ^^ 
They belonged to that sect of the Puritans, or dissent- 

rs from the church of England, called Separatists. 

2. To enjoy their religion, the pastor, and his whole 
-ock, determined to exile themselves to Holland. But 

Chapter I. — 1. Who were John Robinson and his congrega^ 
tion ? — 2. What was their object in seeking to change their - 
ccuntry I 

51 
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pnr.i. this was a difficult undertaking. Once they embarked 
p,i). III. with their families and goods at Boston, in Lincoln- 
cH. I. shire. But the treacherous captain had plotted with 
tfuw ^"g^^s^ officers, who came on board the vessel, took 
Attend* their effects, searched the persons of the whole com- 
io|? to pany for money, and then, in presence of a gazing 
' multitude, led them on shore, and to prison. They 

were soon released, except seven, of the principal men, 
' who were detained and brought to trial, but at length 

freed. 

3. Again they bargained with a Dutch ship-master 
at Hull, who was to tidie them in from a common, hard 
by. At the time appointed, the women and children 
sailed to the place of rendezvous in a small bark, and 

1608. the men came by land. The bark had grounded ; but 
Su^pi the Dutch captain sent his boat and took the men from 
the strand. But, in the meantime, the authorities of 
Hull had notice ; and the Dutch commander, at the sight 
of a large armed company, having a fair wind, with oaths, 
hoisted anchor, and sailed away ; although the pilgrims 
even wept, thus to leave their wives and children. 

4. Behold now these desolate women, the mothers 
of a future nation, their husbands forcibly carried off 
to sea, while on land an armed multitude are approach- 

of tht ing ! They are taken, and dragged from one magistrate 
to another, while their children, cold and hungry, and 
affrighted, are weeping and clinging around them. But 
their piteous condition and Christian demeanor soft- 
ened, at length, the hearts of their persecutors, and 
even gained friends to their cause. 

6. The men, in the meantime, encountered one of 
I at the most terrific sea storms ever known, continuing 
■•• fourteen days, during seven of which, they saw neither 
8un, moon, or stars."* 

At length they all arrived in Holland. They settled 
at first in Amsterdam. They did not, however, find 

• For the use of or after neither^ which enphnny here reqniref, we hav» 
the authority of Noah Webster, and the usage of the best English writers. 

2, What happened on their first attempt ? — 3. What on their 
■eoond I — 4. "Wnat trouble did the women meet with ? — 5. What 
Um men ? When in Holland, where did they first settle ? 
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rause to be satisfied, and they removed to Leyden. pt.i. 
Here, by hard labor and fni^ honesty, they lived p^dTiil 
highly respected; but after a few years they experi- ch.i. 
enced evils, which made them think of another removal. ^ ^^ 

6. Not only were their own toils constant and se- 
vere, but they were obliged to employ their children, 
fo that they were necessarily deprived of education. 
And the health of the young, often fell a sacniice to ibr i 
the length of time and confined positions, in which ""^^ 
they labored. Some died, and some became deformed. 
Their morals also were likely to suffer from the ha- 
bitual profanation of the sabbath, witnessed around 
them. 

7. The Pilgrims had heard of America; and in its 
wilderness, they believed that they might serve God 
unmolested, and found a church, where not only the 
oppressed in England, but unborn generations, might 
enjoy a pure worship. The Dutch wished them to g^Sj. 
colonize under their government. But they still loved fi«»d. 
their country ; and they sent agents to England, to pro- 
cure, by the influence of Sir Edwin Sandys, a patent 
under the Virginia Company. 

8. For the encouragement of this company, dis- 
heartened by the failures at Chesapeake Bay, Robinson, 
and Brewster, the ruling elder of his church, wrote to 

Sir Edwin, showing, in five particulars, the difference ^mut u 
of their motives, their circumstances, and characters, Sw e. 
from those of other adventurers. Firsts "We verily ^ 
believe the Lord is with us, to whose service we have 
given ourselves, and that he will graciously prosper 
our endeavors, according to the simplicity of our 
hearts therein. Second^ We are allVell weaned from the 
delicate milk of our mother country, and inured to a 
strange and hard land, wherein we have learned pa- 
tience. rh« P* 

9. Thirds our people are as industrious and frugal m f^i^ 
•ny in the world. Fourth^ We are knit together in a r«»P*^ 

5. Where remove ? In what estimation were they held ? -— 
6. What reasons had they for another removal ? — 'T. What for 
thinking of America ? What did the Dutch wish ? What moved 
the Pikriras to send agents to England ? — 8. Who wrote a let- 
ter ? To whom 1 To show what 1 Mention the first particular C 
The second?— 9. The third?— fourth! 
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PT. I. sacred bond of the Lord, whereof we make great « m- 
P»D, III. science, holding ourselves tied to all care of each otlier's 
CH. 1. good. Fifths It is not with us as with other men, whom 
small discontentments can discourage, and cause to wish 
themselves at home again. We have nothing to hope 
for from England or Holland, and our lives are draw- 
ing towards their period." 

10. By the aid of Sandys, the petitioners obtained 
the patent But they needed money. To provide 
^ this, their agents formed a stock company, jointly, with 
^th some men of business in London, of whom Mr. Thomas 
'Ste^" Weston was the principal ; they to furnish the capital, 
dwnto. the emigrants to pledge their labor for seven years, at 
ten pounds per man ; and the profits of the enterprise, 
all houses, lands, gardens, and fields, to be divided at 
the end of that time among the stockholders, accord- 
ing to their respective shares. 

1 L They then prepared two small vessels, the May- 

^ g^ Flower and the Speedwell ; but these would hold only 

Ijgjjo.stpart of the company, and it was decided that the 

Prepora- youugest and most active should go, and the older, 

^^ among whom was the pastor, should remain. If they 

were successftd, they were to send for those behind; 

if unsuccessful, to return, though poor, to them. 

12. Previous to their separation, this memorable 
church worshipped together for the last time, on an 
appointed day, when they humbled themselves by fast^ 
ing, and " sought of the Lord a right way for them- 
selves and their children." When they must no longer 
Partiiif tarry, their brethren accompanied them from Leyden 
*H^eD ^^ ^^ shore at Delft-Haven. Here the venerable pas- 
tor knelt with his flock upon the ground \ and the 
wanderers, while tears flowed down their cheeks, 
heard for the last time, his beloved voice in exhorta- 
tion, and in prayer for them. " But they knew they 
were Pilgrims, and lifted up their eyes to heaven, 
their dearest country, and quieted their spirits." 

9. The fifth. •— lO. What did they obtain ? What did they 
then need? How contrive to procure it? — 11. What did the 
agents then prepare ? Could all go f Which part was to go f 
On what condition did the othert remain f — IJl. Give an ac 
count of their parting 7 
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CHAPTER n. 
FtogrMB of the Pilgrims ihmi HoUaiid to America. 

1. From Delft-Haven, the Pilgrims sailed to South- fr^^ ^ 

ainpton, in England. Among the leaders of the party -; 

was Elder Brewster, who at this lime was fifty-six, "chI ii!' 
but sound in body, as in spirit. John Carver was i^^^^^ 
near his age, Deloved and trusted, as he was good and men. 
wise. William Bradford was strong, bold, and en- 
during ; but withal, a meek and prudent Christian. 
Next these in honor, and superior in native endow- 
ments, was Edward Winslow. He was at this time 
twenty-sLx ; Bradford was thirty-two. Miles Stand- 

ISH had been in the English army, and was a brave 
and resolute officer. 

2. -After remaining in Southampton a fortnight, the 
party put to sea. But misfortunes befalling, they re- 8«pJ. •> 
turned, left the Speedwell, and finally, to the number pUtuit 
of one hundred, they set sail from Plymouth, in the 
solitary May-Flower. On the 6th of September, they 

took their last, sad look, of their native shore. After _ 
a stormy and perilous passage, they made land, on the 
9th of November, at Cape Cod. 

3. The mouth of the Hudson had been selected as 
the place of their settlement, and they accordingly 
steered southerly ; but soon falling in with dangerous u Cape 
breakers, and all, especially the women, being impa- ^^^ 
tient to leave the ship, they determined to return and 
settle on or near the Cape. The next day they turned 

the point of that singular projection, and entered the 
harbor, now called Provincetown. 

4. They fell on their knees to thank the kind Power 
who had preserved them amidst so many dangers; and 

Cjiapter IL— 1. From Holland where did the Pilgrims next 
go? Name their leading men. What is said of the first named t 
The second? The third? The fourth? The fifth?— 2. What 
happened when they first put out to sea ? From what place did 
they last depart ? In what vessel ? How many persons ? What 
was the length and character of the passage? What the first 
land made?— 3. On what place had they intended to settle? 
Why did they change their mindi?— 4. What wus their first act 
Ml toiving ! 
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P»T.i. then "they ^id," says Cotton Mather, "as the light o^ 

P>X). in. nature itself directed them, immediately, in the harbor, 

CH. II. sign an instrument, as the foundation of their future 

16S0. and needful government;" solemnly combining them- 

Nov. 11 selves into a civil body politic, to enact all such ordi- 

signed uances, and frame all such constitutions and offices, as, 

J^lJ^ from time to time, should be thought most meet and 

convenient for the general good: all which they bound 

themselves to obey, 

5. This simple, but august compact, was the first 
of a series, by which the fetters of a vast system of 
political oppression have been broken. Upon some 
parts of the old continent that system still remains; 
building upon the fiction, that sovereigns own the 

inij?rt. world and its inhabitants, having derived all from God ; 
ut trail*, and that the people are to have only such a measure 

ftcuon. ^£ personal freedom, and such possessions, as kings 
may choose to bestow. Here was assumed for the 
first time the grand principle of a voluntary^ confede^ 
racy of independent men; instituting government^ for 
the good^ not of the governors^ biU of the governed. 

6. There were the same number of persons on board 
100 of the *^® May-Flower as had left England; but one, a ser^ 
K%rin»« vant, had died; and one, a male child. Peregrine White, 

was born on the passage. Carver was immediately 
chosen governor, and Standish, captain. 

7. No comfortable home, or smiling friends, await- 
ed the Pilgrims. They, who went on shore, waded 
through the cold surf, to a homeless desert But a 

Nov. 11. place to settle in must be found, and no time was to be 

They go lost The shallop unfortunately needed repairs, and 

'^the**'^'* in the meantime a party set out to make discoveries by 

wme land. They found "a little com, and many graves ;" 

which and in a second excursion they encountered the chill- 

•jgS^Sie ^^S blasts of a November snow storm, which laid in 

compact, some, the foundation of mortal disease. The country 

was wooded, and tolerably stocked with game. 

4. What their next step ? For what did they combine into 
one body ? To what did they bind themaelves ? — *», What may 
be said of this compact ? Upon what action are some govcrn- 
menta founded ? What was here assumed ? — CJ. What number 
of persons arrived ? What officer? wero chorcn ? — t. What 
can you say of their first arrival ? What had they to do f What 
•zcuFsions did they make f 
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8. When the shallop was finished, Canr^r, Bradford f>t.i. 
and Winslow, with a party of eighteen, manned the p,©. in. 
feeble bark, and set forth. Steering along the western ch- "• 
shore of Cape Cod, they made, in three days, the inner leeo. 
circuit of the bay- " It was," says one of the number, Dec. e, 
**very cold; for the water froze our clothes, and made ,efS? 
them many times like coats of iron." They landed ^^« 

^occasionally to explore; and at night, inclosed with 
only a slight barricade of boughs, they stretched them- 
selves upon the hard ground. 

9. On the second morning, as their devotions closed, 
they received a shower of Indian arrows; when, sally- 
ing out, they discharged their guns, and the savages Des. 8. 
fled. Again they o^red prayers with thanksgiving ^^*^£* 
and proceeding on their way, their shallop was nearly ^iJJ"®^ 
wrecked by a wintry storm of terrible violence. After day/ 
unspeakable dangers, they sheltered themselves under ^^^i®- 
the lee of a small island, where, amidst darkness and ciarke'* 
rain, they landed, and with difficulty, made a fire. In ' j*^"**' 
the morning, they found themselves at the entrance of ^!*^'^ 
a harbor. The next day was the Sabbath. They rest- haSor. 
ed and kept it holy, though all that was dear to ihem ^^- ^^ 
depended on their promptness. 

10. The next day, the pilgrims landed on the rock 
of Plymouth, Finding the harbor good, springs abun- 
dant, and the land promising for tillage, they decided day? is 
to settle here, and named the place from that which ^^nd S 
they last left in England. In a few days they brought Piy- 
the May-Flower to the harbor; and on the 25th of r"^^ 
December they began building, having first divided the 
whole company into nineteen families, and assigned 
them contiguous lots, of size according to that of the 
family, about eight feet front, and fifty deep, to each 
person. Each man was to build his own house. Be- 
sides this, the company were to make a building of 
twenty feet square, as a common receptacle. This was 

8. What party set sail in the shallop ? What courso did they 
take? What sufferings encounter? — 9. What happened on 
the second morning ? Recollect Capt. Hunt, and say if these 
Indiana had any cause to disUke the English ? Relate what f ur- 
thei happened, and where th« Pilgrims landed? How did they 
spend the Sabbath ?— lO. On what day and year did the Pif- 
grirns land on the rock of Plymouth ? At what time commence 
building ? How proceed Mrith it ? How divide the land i 
4 
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prr. 1. soonest completed, but was unfortunately destroyed by 

p»D. ni. fi^*6« 

OB. in. 11. Their huts went up but slowly ; for though their 
hearts were>6trong, yet tiieir hands had grown feeble, 
through fatigue, hardship, and scanty fare. Many 
were wasting with consumptions. Daily some yield- 
ed to sickness, and daily some sunk to the grave. 
^^ Before spring, half of their number, among whom were * 
•uffeJ, the governor and his wife, lay buried on the shore, 
^e not. ^®^ ^^^y never repined, or repented of the ^tep they 
had taken; and when, on the 5th of April, the May- 
Flower left them, not one, so much as spoke of return- 
April 5 ^^^ *^ England. They rather confessed the continual 
f^^f. mercies of a "wonder-working Providence," that had 
carried them through so many dangers, and was ma- 
king them, the honored instruments, of so great a work. 

Note.— The dates In this part of History are of course given according 
to Old Style, since New Style was not adopted by the English government 
until 132 years after this period. For a clear explanation of this subject, 
see the word Style^ in V\^ebster'8 large dictionary. 



CHAPTER III. 

The Savagesh— Massasoit's Alliance — Winslow't Visit to the 
Pokanokets. 

I.Thb Pilgrims had as yet seen but few of the natives, 

and those hostile, when Samoset, an Indian, who had 

learned a little English at Penobscot, boldly entered 
March their village, with a cheerful " Welcome Englishmen." 
Fi^ He soon came again, with four others, among whom 
»>«t« was Tisquantum, who had spread favorable reports of 

tlie English among his countrymen, and was afterwards 

of great service as an interpreter. 

2. They gave notice that Massasoit, the sachem of 

the Pokanokets, was hard by. He appeared on a hill, 
Imiilt ^^^^ ^ body of attendants, armed, and painted with 

gaudy colors. The chief desired that some one should 

11. What was their condition dunng this first winter ? Did 
they repine and complain ? 

Chapter III. — I. Who was Sainoset? Tisquantum? — ^ 
What noiic^did thejf give t Who was Massasoit ? What did 
he do, and what desire f 
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besent to confer wiUi him. Edward Winslow, famed for pt.i. 
the sweetness of his di^osition and behavior^ as well pjp. m, 
as for his talents, courage, and efficiency, was wisely <»• »«• 
chosen. Captain Standish found means to make a 
martial show, with drums and mmipets; which gave 
the savages wonderful delight. 

3. The sachem, on coming into the village, was so 

well pleased with the attentions paid him, that he ac- Aiuaae* 
knowledged the authority of the king of England, and "^'^^ 
entered into an alliance, offensive and defensive, with ^ 
the colonists, which remained inviolate for more than 
fifty years. 

4. In July, Edward Winslow and Stephen Hopkins, 
went on an embassy to Massasoit, at Montaup. The -^^^ 
sachem was much pleased, with the present of a red j^, 
coat, from Governor Bradford, who had succeeded EmbaMj 
Carver. The envoys obtained from him an engj^e- 
mcnt,that the furs of the Pokanokets should be sold 

to the colony. 

6. Massasoit feared the Narragansetts, and was doubt- 
less, on that account, desirous of cultivating the friend- 
ship of the English. Canonicus, the old hereditary 
chieftain of that confederacy, perhaps offended at this ^JJJSJ; 
intimacy, or regarding the whites as intruders, medi- t£r«aten. 
tated a war against them. This he openly intimated, j^^^t^^ 
by sending to Governor Bradford, a bunch of arrows, 
tied with the skin of a rattlesnake. Bradford stuffed 
the skin with powder and ball, and sent it back; and 
nothing more was heard, at that time, of war. 

6. The next year, news came to Plymouth, that Mas- 
sasoit was sick. Winslow taking suitable articles, went 
to Montaup. He found the Indians bewailing, and winsknr 
practising tfieir noisy powows or incantations, arourd »»»*» t*.* 
the sightless chieftam. Affectionately he extended his <^ef 
hand and exclaimed, "Art thou Winsnow?" (He 
could not articulate the liquid 1.) "Art thou Win- 
snow ? But, O, Winsnow ! I shall never see thee 

2. What was done, and who chosen by the Pilgrims '{ — 3. 
What alliance made ? — 4r. What visit was afterwards made ? 
What trade secured ? — 5. What Indians was Massasoit afraid 
of ? How did their chief threaten the Pilgrims ? How did 
Governor Bradford reply ?- •©. Give an account of Winslow's 
second visit to Massasoit. 
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60 KOVATB PROPBRTY AND PROBPBRITY, 

PT.L more." Winslow administered eordiais, and he re* 
f^BHiL covered. He then revealed a conspiracy which the 
oa. iH. Indians had formed and requested him to join. "Bat 
now," said he, "I know that the English love me." 

7. Agreeably to Massasoit's advice, that a bold stroke 
should be struck, and the heads of the plot taken ofl^ 

c^uTter. the intrepid Standish, with a party of only eight, went 
into the hostile country, attacked a house where the" 
principal ccmspirators had met, and put them to death. 

8. In justice to the Indians, it should be stated, 
that they were provoked to this conspiracy, by " Mas- 
ter Weston's men." These were a colony of sixty 
Englishmen, sent over in June, 1622, by Thomas 
Weston. Though hospitably received at Plymouth, 

w«toJ'. ^®y s^o^® ^^® young corn from the stalk, and thus 
•*•"• brought want and distress upon the settlers the en- 
suing winter and spring. They then made a short- 
lived and pernicious settlement, at Weymouth. 
Weston was a London merchant, once the friend of 
the Pilgrims. 

9. Notwithstanding all the hardships, all the wisdom 
1634 ^^^ constancy, of the colonists, the partners of the 

^ concern in London complained of small returns ; and 

1636. ®^®^ ^^ ^® meanness to send a vessel to rival them 

in their trade with the Indians. Winslow went to 

^y.^^ England, and negociated a purchase for himself and 

> w'tne- seven of his associates in Uie colony, by which the 

^nV property was vested in them ; and they sold out to the 

colony at large, for the consideration of a monopoly 

of the trade with the Indians for six years. 

10. New Plymouth now began to flourish. For 
the land being divided, each man labored for himself 

®*^««- and his family. The government was a pure deinoc^ 
racy^ resembling that now exercised in a town meet- 
ing. Each male inhabitant had a vote; the govemoi 
had two. 



T. In what respect did the Pilgrims follow the sachem's ad- 
vice ? -8. By whom had the natives been provoked ? — 9. On 
what account did Winslow go to England ? What bargain did 
he make ? To whom did tne eight first purchasers sell out ? 
And for what consideration X — lO. Why did New Plymouth 
now flourish ? What was their government at first f 
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11. Numbers of their brethren of the church at p»t.i. 
Leyden came over within Jhe first few years to join the pjdTiil 
settlement The people of Plymouth gave a thousand ch. ir. 
pounds to assist them to emigrate. But tHe good Ko- f q^^^ 
binson was not permitted to enter the land of his hopes 3e«th of 
and affections. He ditd in Leyden, 1626, to the great ^J^T 
grief of the Pilgrims. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Grand Council of Plymouth. — New Hampthire — MasMcfausetts 
Bay. 

1. In November, 1620, the same month in which 
the Pilgrims arrived on the American coast, James I. 
issued a charter, or patent, to the duke of Lenox, the. 
marquisses of Buckingham and Hamilton, the earls of -i^^a 
Arundel and Warwick, Sir Ferdinand© Gorges, and q^^^ 
thirty-four associates ; styling them the "Grand Coun- ^^o"*^'' 
cil of Plymouth, for planting and governing New sweep- 
England, in America." This patent granted them the *^^ 
territory between the " fortieth and forty-eighth degrees 

of north latitude, and extending throughout the main 
land from sea to sea. 

2. This territory, which had been previously called 
North Virgmia, now received the name of New Eng- 
land, by royal authority. From this patent were de- North 
rived all the subsequent grsmts, under which, the New ^^jjf' 
England colonies were settled. But the persons who New 
transacted business for the company, were unacquainted *^»»«^*«** 
vnih geography, and avaricious. They accordingly 
made their grants in an ignorant or dishonest manner; 

so that much trouble ensued. 

1 1. Did any of their brethren from Leyden come over t Did 
the good Robinson f 

Chapter IV. — 1. Of whom did the Grand Council of Ply- 
mouth consist ? Of whom receive a charter ? When ? What 
was the territory granted them? — 58. How was the nam« 
changed ? What was derived from this patent ? How was the 
business of the company transacted f 
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PT. I 3 Sir Ferdinando Goi^es had been an officer in the 

p,p ii{ navy of Elizabeth, and a companion of Sir Walter 

cH.iv. Raleigh. He was ambitious, and perhaps thought 

Oorres he should become the duke or pHnce of some large 

M^u territory.* He was the prime mover in getting up 

ihe Grand Council of Pljnmou^, and was made its 

President. Similar motives actuated Captain Mason, 

and he became its Secretary. 

4. Mason procured from the Grand Council the ab- 
surd grant of " all the land from the river of Naum- 

1691. keag, (Salem,) round Cape Ann, to the mouth of the 
March 9, Merrimack, and all the country lying between the two 
Marfana. rivers, and all islands witliin three miles of the coast." 
The district was to be called Mariana. 

5. The next year Gorges and Mason jointly obtain- 
ed of the Council another patent of "all the lands 

1622. between the Merrimack and Kennebec rivers, extend- 
charter ing back to the great lakes, and river of Canada." 
and This tract received the name of iMcaonia. Under this 
N. H. grant some feeble settlements were made at the mouth 
^^te! of the Piscataqua, and as far up the river, as the present 
meats, town of Dover. 

6. The persecution of the Puritans in England con- 
^T^ tinued, and Mr. White, a minister of Dorchester, pro- 
the pat- jected another colony to America. As early as 1624, 

M^.^ a few persons were established on the site of Salem. 

7. Several gentlemen of Dorchester purchased of 
the Grand Council in 1628, a patent "of that part of 

162$. New England which lies between three miles north of 
Patent the Merrimack river, and three miles to the south of 
*"* Charles river, and extending from the Atlantic to the 
South Sea." This tract was in part covered by Ma- 
son's patent. 
8 John Endicot, a rugged puritan, began in Salem, 
The pio- the " wilderness-work for the colony of Massachu- 
setts." He brought over his family, and other emi- 
g^nts, to the number of one hundred. Roger Conant 

3. Who was Sir F. Gorges ? What person had similar ob 
jects ? — 4. What patent did Mason obtain ? — 5. What patent 
did Mason and Gorges obtain jointly ? — 6. Who projected ano. 
thcr colony to America ? Where was a settlement begun ! — T 
What patent was obtained ? ~ 8. Who was the pioneer for the 
Bay stale ? Where did he begin t How many bring ov«r ? 
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and two other persons from New Pl3rmoatL9 had selec «- prr. l 
ed this spot, then called Naumkeag, for their settle- p^BTuI 
ment ; and Conant was there, to give, to Endicot and his o«- ▼• 
party, such welcome to the New World, as the desert 
forest could afford. 

9. The next year, the proprietors in England, ob- 
tained of King Charles a charter, confirming the patent 
of the CouncS of Pl3rmouth, and conveying to them 
powers of government. They were incorporated by V?^^ 
the name of the "Governor and Company of Massa- to the' 
chusetts Bay, in New England." The first general ^ 
court of the company was held in England, when they 
fixed upon a form of government for the colony, and 
appointed Endicot governor. 

10. About three hundred persons sailed for America 
during this year. A part of them joined Mr. Endicot ^^^Jjjj^ 
at Salem, and the remainder, exploring the coast for a r 
better station, laid the foundation of Charlestown. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Colony of Massachtwetts Bay. 

1. A more extensive emigration was now thought 
of, than had been before attempted. But an objection 
arose; the colony was to be governed by a council 
residing in England. To obviate this hindrance, the 
company agreed to form a council of those who should 
emigrate, and who might hold their sessions thereafter 
in the new settlement. 

2. On the election, the excellent John Winthrop 
was chosen governor. He had afterwards for his 

8. Who was on the spot to receive them ? — 9. What did the 
proprietors obtain ? Where hold their first court ? Whom make 
governor ? — lO. How many came over during 1629 ? Where 
did ihey settle ? 

Chapter V. — 1. What objections arose to an extensive emi- 
gration ? %Vhat was done to obviate it ? — i«. Wl.o was chosen 
to go over as governor f 
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PT. I. eulogy, a praise beyond that of any other person in 

pdTTil t^P colony. " He was,'' say they, " unto us as a mo- 

co-»- ther, parent-like distributing his goods, and gladly 

1630. t)earing our infirmities ; yet did he ever maintain the 
Fifteen figure and honor of his place, with the spirit of a true 

ij[^l2l gentleman." The company had determined to colo- 
nize only their "best" Eight hundred accompanied 
Winthrop; and, during the season, seventeen vessels 
were employed, bringing over in all, fifteen himdred 
persons. 

3. Winthrop and his friends, found no luxurious 
table spread for them in the wilderness ; but they freely 
gave of their own stores, to the famished and enfeebled 

^it«ai sufferers, whom they met Regarding Salem as suffi- 
juSL ciently peopled, the newly-arrived, located themselves 
without delay, beyond its limits. Their first care, 
wherever they went, was to provide for the ministra- 
tion of the gospel. Settlements were soon begun, and 
churches established at Charlestown, Dorchester, Bos- ' 
ton, Roxbury, Lynn, and Watertown. 

4. Unused, as many of these settlers were, to aught 
but plenty and ease, the hardships before them, though 

168^ borne with a willing mind, were too much for the 
Hard- body, especially in the case of women. Many died, 
dSJiT though in the joy of believing. Among these, was the 
beloved Arbella Johnson, of the noble house of Lin- 
coln. Her husband, Isaac Johnson, the principal of 
the emigrants in respect to wealth, felt her loss so se- 
verely, that he soon followed her to the grave. He 
made a liberal bequest to the colony, and died " in 
sweet peace." 

5. Agreeably to the charter which the Company of 

1631. Massachusetts Bay had received from the king, the vo- 
^^^'^ ters agreed that important regulations should be enact- 
ment, ed in an assembly of all the freemen. A meeting was 

convened at Boston, in October ; when Winthrop was 
re-elected governor, and Thomas Dudley, who had 

2. What his character ? What kind of persons and how many 
accompanied him ? — 3. What was the conduct of WintJirop an<J 
his friends ? Where were the first villages and churches ? — 4 
What can you say of the hardships endured ? WJ|k> among 
others died ? — 5. When was an assemhly held in Boston ? Who 
was chosen to office f 
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been a &lthful steward to the eail of LiiieolAy was pt.l 
^hosen deputy-governor. p^TiiL 

' 6. At the first, the freemen all went to Boston to vote, ch.' ?l 
every man for himself. The government then was a 
simple democracy. But the settlements were soon so q^,^^^ 
spread, that some would have to go many miles. They ment 
tlien concluded to choose certain of their number, as is •***"«^ 
now done in our freeman^s meetings, to go to the seat 
of government and do their public business for them. 
This was changing the government to a representative 
democracy. The same change took place in most of 
the other colonies. 

7. Charles I., the son and successor of James I., was 

no less violent in his religious and political despotism ; 4^35 
and emigrants continued to flock to New England. In arxjoemi 
the year 1635, not less than three thousand arrived, ^^^ 
among whom, was the younger Henry Vane, afterwards 
much known in the history of England. 

8. The high manner of Vane, hisrprofound religious ^^^ 
feeling, and his great knowledge, so wrought in his forcrnoi; 
favor, that, disregarding his youth, the people rashly 1636. 
withdrew their suffrages from the good Winthrop, and 
ehose him governor, the year aAer hia amvaL 



CHAPTER VI. 

Rhode Island and its first Founder. 

1. Roger Williams, a puritan minister, had been 
driven from England by persecution. When he arrived j^«*-^ 
in Massachusetts, he proclaimed, that the only business viewi • 
of the human legislator is with the actions of man as ^je^- 
they aflect his fellow-man ; but as for the thoughts and 

6. What kind of government was first in use in the colonies 
l^nerally ? To what kind was it changed ? — T. Who succeed- 
ed James I., as king of England ? Was he less violent m per- 
secution t What can you say respecting emigrauon and emi- 
grants ? — 8. What can you say ot Henry Vane ? 

Chapter VI.— Who was Roger Williams I What n«w opifi- 
lons did he proalaim f 

♦ 
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F»T I. feelings of his mind, and the acts or omissions of his 
J.TJJTJJJ^ life, as respects religious worship, the only law-gi>er^ 
OH.TI. is God; and the only hunaan tribunal, a man^s owrr"' 
conscience. 

2. The minds of the puritan fathers were troubled 
by these new and strange doctrines, which they be 
lieved would, unless checked, destroy all that thej 
had suffered so much to establish. Williams, the elo 
quent young divine, frank and affectionate, had, how 
ever, won the hearts of the people of Salem; and thej 
invited him to settle with them as their pastor. Th 

wmkml ff®>^^"^ court forbade it. Williams withdrew to Ply 
letued at mouth, whcre he remained as pastor for two years; ant 
8*i«a. then returned to Salem, where he was again gladly re 
ceived by the people. 

3. The court punished the town for this offence, by 
withholding a tract of land, to which they had a claim. 
Williams wrote to the churches, endeavoring to show 
the injustice of this proceeding; whereupon the court 
ordered, that, until ample apology was made for die 

to?™!- letter, Salem should be disfranchised. Then all, even 

****■**• his wife, yielded to the clamor against him ; but he 

declared to the court, before whom he was arraigned, 

that he was ready to be bound, or, if need were, to at- 

J^^jy test with his life, his devotion to his principles. The 

' court, however, pronounced agauist him the sentence 

of exile. 

4. Winter was approaching, and he obtained per- 
mission to remain till spring. Thfe affections of his 
people revived, and throngs collected to hear the be- 

1636. loved voice, soon to cease from among them. The 
authorities became alarmed, and sent a pinnace to con 
vey him to England; but he had disappeared. 

6. Now a wanderer in the wilderness, he had not, 
upon many a stormy night, either " food, or fire, ot 
company," nor better lodging than the hollow of a 
tree. At last, a few followers having joined him, he 

2. How did they affect the minds of the Puritan settieisl 
Relate what happened respecting Williams ? — 3. What did the 
ffeneral court alter Salem had twice received Williams f What 
fetter did Williams write ? What was the consequence ? — 4. 
Was the sentence of Willitras immediately executed ? ft. What 
happened now to Williams ? 
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fixed at Seckonk, since Rehoboth, within the limits of pt.i. 
the colony of Plymouth. Winslow was now governor F»d1u 
there; and he felt himself obliged to communicate to ch.tx. 
Williams, that his remaining would breed disturbance He »«• 
between the two colonies ; and he added his advice to ^^^ 
that privately conveyed to Williams, by a letter from ^umm. 
Winihrop, " to steer his course to Narragansett Bay." 

6. W^ilUams now threw himself upon the mercy of 
Canonicus. In a little time he so won upon him, tliat 
he extended his hospitality to him and his sufiering 
company. He would not, he said, sell his land, but ReMfrw 
he freely gave to Williams, whose neighborhood he »«»^u 
now coveted, and who waa favored by his nephew 
Miantonomoh, all the neck of land between the Paw- 
tucket and Moshasuck rivers, " that his people might sit 
down in peace and enjoy it forever." Thither they 
went; and, with pioufl^ thanksgiving, named the goodly 
place Providence. 

7. By means of this acquamtance with the Narra^ 
eansetts, Williams learned that a conspiracy was form- 
mg to cut off the English, headed by Sassacus, the 
powerful chief of the Pequods. The Narragansetts 

had been strongly moved by the eloquence of Mono- N»rr». 
notto, associate chief with Sassacds, to join In the ^JJ'^l 
plot. They wavered; but Williams, by making a pe- ^ua, 
rilous journey to their country, persuaded them rather 
to unite with the English, against their ancient enemies. 

8. Anxious to do good to his brethren, though they 
had persecuted him, Williams next wrote to Governor 
"Winthrop ; who, taking the alarm, invited Miantono- 
moh to visit him at Boston. The chieftain went, and 
there entered into a treaty of peace and alliance with 
the English; engaging to them the assistance of the 
Narragansetts against the Pequods.* .Williams founded, 
at Providence, the first Baptist Church in America. 

5. AVhat advice did he get, and from whom t — 6. To whom 
did he apply for shelter f Could he buy land of the sachem f 
Who favored him ? What noble gift did he receive ? — T. What 
did Williams learn and what do respecting the Narragansetts I— 
S. What letter did he vnite ? What church did he found ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Connecticut and its Founders. 

P'T. I. '. 1. The Dutch and English both claimed to be the 
po iij original discoverers of Connecticut river; buttheformei 
CH. fii.' had probably the juster claim. The natives along ita 
The valley were kept in fear by the more warlike Pequods 
thedi^^ on the east, and the terrible Mohawks in the west; and 
cowrew hence they desired the presence of the English, as 
Viver."* defenders. ^ 

2. As early as 1631, Wahquimacut, one of their 
sachems, being pressed by the Pequods, went to Bos- 

An infi- ton, and afterwards to Plymouth, earnestly requesting 

Itt'si *^^^ ^" English colony might be sent to his pleasant 

* country. Governor Winthrop declined his proposal ; 

but Edward Winslow, then governor of Plymouth, 

favored the project, and visited, and examined the valley. 

3. The Plymouth people had been, some time pre- 
vious, advised by the Dutch to settle on Connecticut 
river; and they now determined to pursue the enter- 
prise. They fixed on the site of Windsor, as the place 

Dntdi fix to erect a trading-house. But the Dutch changed their 
*\^!*' "^^^^^' ^^^ ^^^^^ "^^ determined to take the country 
themselves. They, therefore, erected a small trading 
fort, called the house of Good Hope, on a point of land 
in Sukeag, since Hartford, at the junction of the Little 
river with the Connecticut. 

4. The materials for the Plymouth trading-house 
October, being put on board a vessel. Captain Holmes, who 
W38. commanded, soon appeared, sailing up the river. When 

moui opposite to the Dutch fort he was commanded to stop, 
P^*j»* or he would be fired upon; but he resolutely kept his 
•or. course; and the Windsor house, the first in Connecti- 
cut, was erected and fortified before winter. 

Chapter VII.— 1. What can you say of the discovery o! 
Connecticut River ? What of the natives of its valley ? — JJ. 
What request was made by one of the sachems f How was it 
received? — 3. What did the Dutch advise, and what do! 
Where did the Plymouth people locate t — 4. How proceed in 
respect to building t What can be said of the bouse they built f 
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6. The Grand Council first patented Connecticut to pt. i. 
the earl of Warwi^. That nobleman transferred his PSTiir 
patent to Lord Say and Seal, and Lord Brooke, with «"• »"• 
others. John Winthrop, son of the worthy gover- Patent of 
nor of Massachusetts, having been sent to England on ^^^ 
business for that colony, took an agency for the two The 
Lords patentees, and was directed by them to build a y^js^^ 
fort at the mouth of the Connecticut river. thro^ 

6. The patent granted all that part of New England 
which extends "from Narragansett river one hundred 

and twenty miles on a straight line, near the shore, to- f ^|[. 
wards the south-west, as the coast lies toward Virginia, Extent oi 
and within that breadth, from the Atlantic ocean to the *^^ 
South Sea." These bounds show how little was known 
by the Grand Council of the geography of the country. 

7. Before Mr. Winthrop's commission was known, *^^ 
Thomas Hooker and his church had determined to 1635. 
leave Newtown, since called Cambridge, and plant 
themselves upon Connecticut river, in accordance with J^^JJ^^, 
the invitation given by the sachem. They obtained towo ' 
for that object, a reluctant permission from the general 
court of Massachusetts. 

8. Other parties around the Bay were also in mo- 
tion. In August, a few pioneers, from Dorchester se- 
lected a place at Windsor, near the Plymouth trading- 
house ; and others, from Watertown, fixed on Pyquag, 
now Wethersfield. 

9. Having made such preparations as they were able, 

a party, intending to be in advance of Hooker, set out flard- 
in October, with their families, amounting in all to ^^^ 
sixty persons, men, women, and children. To pro- 
ceed rapidly across a trackless wilderness, through 
swamps and over mountains, was impossible ; and when 
the tedious journey was accomplished, winter was at 
hand ; and it set in earlier than usual, and was uncom- 
monly severe. 

6 VVhc gave the patent of Connecticut t Who was the first 
patentee t Vo whom did he transfer ? What agent did thev ap- • 
point? What directions give? — 6. What territory did the 
patent include? — T. Where were Thomas Hooker and his 
church first settled ? Where did they determine to go ? What 
riglit had they to go there T — S. What other parties had similar 
' designs 7 — O. Give an account of the party who went in ad- 
vance of H(y ' cr I 
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PT.I. 
P»D. III. 

CS. f II. 

Return 
to (he 
Bay. 



Fort at 
Say. 
brook. 

Attack 

and 
repulie. 



Hooker 
in Bbg- 



1633. 

Meets his 
•hu-^h a< 



10. After enduring such hardships as human nature 
sliudders to contemplate, most jof the parly, to save 
life, got on board a vessel, and at length reached Mas- 
sachusetts. A few remained, who lived on malt and 
acorns. These resolute puritans were not, however, 
discouraged, but most of those, who left the seitlement 
in the winter, returned in the spring with Hooker and 
his company. 

1 1. Winthrop, in the meantime, commenced building 
the projected fort. A few days afterwards, a Dutch 
vessel, which was sent from New Netherlands, ap- 
peared off the harbor to take possession of its en- 
trance. The English having by this time mounted two 
pieces of cannon, prevented their landing. They pro- 
ceeded to complete the fort, which was named after 
the two Lords patentees, Say-Brook. 

12. The Pilgrims, in the exercise of their wonted 
virtues, now sold their claim to lands in Windsor, to 
the people of Dorchester; and the patentees were con- 
tent, that the Massachusetts settlement should proceed. 

13. Thomas Hooker is regarded as the principal 
founder of Connecticut In him a natural "grandeur 
of mind" was cultivated by education, and chastened 
by religion and adversity. He was commanding and 
dignified in his ministerial Office; yet, in private life he 
was generous, compassionate, and tender. So attract- 
ive was his pulpit eloquence, that in England he drew 
crowds, often from great distances, of noble, as well 
as plebeian hearers. 

14. His congregation in England esteemed his min- 
istry as so great a blessing, that, when persecution 
drove him from his native land, they desired still to be 
with him, although in these " ends of the earth." A 
portion of his people had preceded him, and were al- 
ready setded at Newtown, since Cambridge. As he 
landed, they met him on tlie shore. With tears of 



lO. Were they discouraged! — 11. What happened at the 
mouth of Connecticut river ? — 15^. What peaceable compromise 
was made among the various settlers ? — 13. Describe the prin- 
cipal founder of Connecticut. — 14. What showed the affectior 
ot his people in England 7 Did the church come to America 
Hjgother ? 
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auction he exclaimed, " Now I live ! if ye stand pt. l 
fast in the Lord !" t^d.ul 

15. Associated with Hooker, both in council and cb-^m- 
action, was John Haynes, a gentleman of excellent 
endowments, of unafiected meekness, and possessed ^-ood 
of a very considerable estate. So desirous were the mm 
people of Massachusetts to detain him, that they made 

him their governor ; but he would not separate himself 
from his friend and pastor. 

16. Warned by the calamities of the preceding au- 
tmnn, Hooker would not delay, although his wife was 

so ill, as to be carried on a litter. The company de- Jum, 
parted from Newtown early in June, driving their *^Sj6 
hocks and herds. Many of them were accustomed to journey 
affluence ; but now, they all, — ^men, women and little t,J^^. 
children, — travelled on foot, through thickets, across <»■«§ 
streams and over mountains, — lodgmg at night upon the 
unsheltered ground. But they put their cheerful trust 
in God; and we doubt not the ancient forest was, night 
and morning, made vocal with His praise. 

17. At length they reached their destined location, 
which they named Hartford. The excellent Haynes 

was chosen chief magistrate ; and the soil was pur- q^^ 
chased of the natives. The succeeding summer was wmdnoi 
one of tlie utmost exertion. Houses were to be built, JS|^ 
lands cleared, food provided for the coming winter, 
roads made, the cunning and terrible savage to be 
guarded against, and, chiefly, a church and state to be 
organized. All was to be done, — and all was accom- 
plished, by wisdom, union, and labor. 

15. Give an account of John Haynes. — 16. Describe the 
iourney of Hooker and his people f — IT. Where was their 
location? Who Mras made governor ? How did they get the right 
of soil t What had they to do f By what means cud they ac- 
complish their undertakmgs f 
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CHAPTER VIIL 

The Pequod War. 

PT. I. 1. The Pequods were endeairoring to anite the In* 
y,j). III. dian tribes in a plot to extermiitate the English, cspe- 
oik Tui. cially those of the colony, named from its river, Con- 
necticut. They had sought, as we have seen, the 
alliance of their former enemies, the Narragansetts, 
but through the influence of Rc^er Williams, Mian« 
matut ^^^^^^^j ^he war-chief of that nation, remained true to 
tS^ the whites. Uncas, the Mohegan sagamore, formerly 
Pequods a vassal, and of the same family with Sassacus, was 
^**'***' now his inveterate foe. 

2. The Pequods murdered Captain John Oldham, 
near Block Island. They made other attacks, and car- 
ried away some prisoners. They cut off stragglers 
from Saybrook, and had become so bold as to assault 
the fort, and use impudent and threatening language. 
Every where they were, or seemed to be, lurking, with 

J«^ purposes of murder. The whole settlement, thus con- 

^jf^ stantly excited, was in the feverish condition of intense 

■»**'«^ and continual fear. The people neither ate, slept, or 

labored,— or even worshipped God in the sanctuary, 

without arms and ammunition at hand. 

3. A general court was called on the last of May, 
at Hartford. Thirty persons had already been killed, 
and the evidence was conclusive that the savages de- 

^7* signed a general massacre. The court, therefore, 
The^ righteously declared war. 

4. The quota of troops from the three towns now 
settled, shows the rapid progress of the settlement 
Hartford was to furnish ninety men, Windsor forty- 
two, and Wethersfield eighteen, making one hundred 
and fifty. John Mason tras chosen captain. The 



court 
4eel»i« 



Chapter VIIT. — 1 Sl 2. What causes had the Pequod Indi* 
ans given to the Connecticut people, to declare war against them T 
What was the condition of ine people ? — 3. When and where 
did the general court meet? what did they dot — 4. Whal 
troops were to be raised, and bow apportioned f 
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Iroaps embarked at Hartford ; sailed down the river and P'T. l 
along the coast to Narrangansett Bay. Miantonomoh p,p m 
furnished them two hundred warriors, Uncas sixty, ch.tui.* 
There were actually embodied of the English, only Route <d 
seventy-seven, of wliom twenty, commanded by Cap- ^i* 
tain Underbill, were from Massachusetts. Guided by MmoL 
a Pequod deserter, they reached Mystic, one of the 
two forts of Sassacus, at dawn of day. 

5. Their Indian allies showed signs of fear, and 
Mason arranging them at a distance around the fort, 
advanced with his own little army. If they fell, there 
was no second force to defend their state, their wives 
a#d helpless children. As they approach, a dog barks, 

and an Indian sentinel cries out, " Owannox, O wan- ^^^ 
nox !" the English, the EInglish ! They leap within Fort at' 
the fort. The Indians fight desperately, and victory dertr^. 
is doubtful. Mason then seizes and throws a flaming ^* 
brand, shouting, " we must bum them." The light 
materials of their wigwams were instantly in a blaze. 
Hemmed in as the Indians now were, escape was im- 
possible ; and six hundred,— all who were within the 
fort, of every sex and age, in one hour perished. 

6. The subjects of Sassacus now reproached him 
as the author of their misfortunes, and to escape de- 
struction, he, with his chief captains fled to the Mo- 
hawks ; but he was afterwards slain by a revengeful 16SY. 
subject Three hundred of his warriors, having burn- j^^gj^ 
ed his remaining fort, fled along the sea-coast. Ma- FairfieU. 
son, aided by fresh troops from Massachusetts, pursued 

the fugitive savages ; traced them to a swamp in Fair- 
field, and there fought and defeated them. 

7. Nearly one ^ousand of the Pequods were de- 
stroyed ; many fled, and two hundred, beside women 
and children, remained as captives. Of these, some, peauod* 



we are grieved to relate, were sent to the West Indies 
and sold into slavery. The remainder were divided be- 
tween the Narragansetts and the Mohegans. The two 



eqtiott 
xttnct. 



4. Give a particular account of the armament— their number, 
- commander, and route. What assistance was received ? 5. 
Describe Mason's arranffcnients— his approach— and the fate 
of the Pequods within the fort? ^6. Ot those remaining ? — 
1 . How many were destroyed? What was don© with the residue? 

4* 
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p*T.i. Sachems, Uncas and Mianionomoh, between whopi 
P'dTTiT. ^^ mutual hatred, now engaged to live in peace, 
ca.'nti.* The lands of the Pequods were regarded as conquered 
territory, and the name of the tribe was dedared ex- 
tinct. 

8. The prowess of the English had thus put the 
j.,^ natives in fear,vand a long peace ensued. All the 

thank*- chuTches in New England commemorated this deliver- 
'*^"** ance, by keeping a day of common and devout thanks- 
giving. 

9. The war had &llen heavily upon the colony. 
Their forming and their finances were deranged; but 
order and industry restored them. In 1639, they jpr- 

1639. mally conjoined themselves, to be one state or com- 
^^wL monwealth, and adopted a constitution. This ordain- 
"»«»*- ed two annual general courts, at one of which, to be 
held in May, the whole body of freemen should choose 
Jjj^ a governor, deputy-governor, six magistrates, and other 
menu, ncccssary officers. 

10. Theophilus Eaton and John Davenport, 
163T puritans of much distinction in England, were regard- 
m^N, ed as the founders of the colony of New Haven. 

Haren. Thcse two fricuds coUccted their associates, and ar- 
rived at Boston, July 26th, 1637. Massachusetts wa« 
desirous of securing such settlers, but they preferred 
a separate establishment; and seeking a commercial 

-Ajrij^ station, they explored the coast, fixed on Quinnipiac, 
and in 1638, they moored their vessels in its harbor. 

11. The company had made some little preparation 
for the settlement fiie preceding summer, yet many 
sufferings were to be endured. The spring was un- 
commonly backward ; their planted corn perished re- 
peatedly in the ground, and they dreaded the utter 
failure of the crop; but at length they were cheered 
by warm weather, and surprised by the rajpid progress 
of vegetation. 

12. The first Sunday after they arrived, they met 

T. With their lands ? What two sachems engn^ed to live in 
peace? — J^. On what occasion was the first New England 
thanksgiving t — 9. When did they adopt a constitution ? What 
can you say of the court held in May ? — lO. Who were the 
founders of New Haven ? Describe their first operations ? — 11. 
What was the weather, and their prospects for a crop 7 
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and worshipped under a large tree, when Mf. Daren- r>T,L 
port preached to them concemmg the temptations of p,j, ly 
the wilderness. Not long after, the free planters sub- <»• « 
8cri|^, what, in distinction from a church union, they ^^j „ 
termed a plantation-covenant, 1638* 

13. Under this covenant they continued until the 
next year, when they assembled in a large bam be- 
longing to Mr. Newman, formed themselves into a body 1639. 
politic, and established a form of government. The ^JIJ 
governor and magistrates were to hold annually a 
^neral court, to regulate the affairs of the colony. 
Eaton was chosen governor. They purchased their jg^\^ 
lands from the natives, and gave to the place the name i 
of New Haven. 



CHAPraR DL 

Intoleranoe of the times— £. Island— N. Hampshire— Delaware. 

1. Anne Hutchinson, a resident of Boston, at this 
time advanced religious opinions, so entirely at vari- 
ance with those of the Puritan settlers, that a '^ great 
disturbance" arose in the Bay colony. Gov. Vane con- 
sidered that whether her opinions were true or false, xhe Oi* 
she had a right to enjoy them herself, and explain ^J^ 
them to others. Mr. Cotton, the minister of Boston, aaet. 
and the most celebrated of all the clergy of Massa- 
chusetts, was also, at first, inclined to defend Mrs. 
Hutchinson : but the ministers, generally, regarded her 
doctrines, not only as false, but, as dangerous to such 

a degree, that, if let alone, they would overthrow 
both church and state. 

2. In this extremity, a synod of ministers was as- 
sembled at Boston. Mr. Davenport had opportunely 

12. Where did they worship on the first Sunday ? Where enter 
mto the plantation- covenant ? — 13. What political arrangementa 
did they make the next year f 

Chaptbr IX. — 1. What caused a disturbance in the colony f 
What was Gov. Vane's view of the case ? What that of the 
clergy generally ? — ft. What assemblage was held at Boston f 
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T*T, I. arrived from London, and Mr. Hooker, desirous to pre- 
p,D. Ill pare minds for political as well as religious union, re- 
CH. X*. crossed the wilderness from Hartford. Mrs. Hutchin* 
Mn.H. son's opinions were unanimously condemned by the 
'■■*"*»^ synod ; and herself, and the most determined of her 
adherents were banished. 

3. The unfortunate woman, excommunicated from 
the church, became an outcast from a society, which 

1638, had but now followed and flattered her. She went 
ttHsL ^^^ ^^ Rhode Island, to join the settlement, which her 
4«f4<s* followers had there made. From thence, she removed 
J^- H. with her family to the state of New York, where she 
2i^' met death in its most appalling form; that of an In- 
dian midnight massacre. 

4. One of the earliest cares of the Puritan fathers, 
was to provide the means of instruction for their chil- 
dren. At the general court in September, 1630, the 

1680. sum of four hundred pounds was voted to commence 

^j^^a college building, at Newtown, now called Cam* 

' cftikge. bridge. In 1638, Mr. John Harvard, -a pious divine 

163S- ^™ England, dying at Charlestown, left to the college 

Mr.Hw. a bequest of nearly eight hundred pounds; and grati- 

1^^^ tude perpetuated his name in that of the institution. 

All the several colonies cherished the infant seminary, 

by contributions; regarding it as a nursery, from which 

the church and state, were to be replenished with quali* 

fied leaders. 

• 5. Rhode Island. The most respectable of the 

banished followers of Mrs. Hutchinson went south, 

^^88. headed by William Coddington and John Clarke. 

en of The latter had been persecuted as a baptist By the 

**J^* influence of Roger Williams, they obtained from Mi 

B. L antonomoh the noble gift of the island of Aquetnerk, 

called Rhode Island, on account of its beauty and 

fertility. Here they established a government, on the 

principles of political equality and religious toleratioa 

Coddington was made chief magistrate. 

2. What was done in regard to Mrs. Hutchinson ! — 3. Wha* 
became of her ? ^- 4. What was done in regard to the education 
of the young ? Who was John Harvard 7 For what is he re- 
membered ? — 5. Who ^ve away the island of Aquetneckf 
To whom r What name was given to it f On what principles 
was goveniment established f 
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6. New Hampshire. Another portion of the dis- p»t. i. 
ciples of Mrs. Hutchinson, headed by her brother-in- p,p jjj 
law, Mr. Wheelright, went north ; and, in the valley ch! w.* 
of the Piscataqua, founded Exeter. It was within a a^ag, 
tract of country lying between that river and the Mer- Mr. 
rimac, which Wheelright claimed by virtue of a pur- ^l^J" 
chase made of the Indians. This claim interfered with indua 
that conveyed by patent to Mason and Gorges, and ****"'• 
was accordingly disputed. 

7. In the meantime, small, independent settlements, 
were made along the water courses, by emigrants from 
Massachusetts and the other colonies ; but they did not 
flourish, for they imprudently neglected the culture of ^JJ^"^ 
their lands, — present necessities being scantily supplied Hwnp- 
by fish and game. In 1641, these settlements, induced tul^entt 
by a sense of their weakness, petitioned Massachusetts 

to receive them under its jurisdiction. The general 
court granted their request, and they were incorporated 
with that colony. 

8. Delaware. Gustavns Adolphus, the hero of 

his age, projected, in 1627, a colony of his subjects 1J^^» 
from Sweden and Finland. About ten years after- mJ fia*. 
wards they came over headed by Peter Minuets, andu^SSi 
settled at Christina Creek, on the west side of the^Q3g^ 
Delaware, calling that river Swedeland-stfeam, and 
the country. New Sweden. 

9. Though this was the first effectual settlement, 
yet the Dutch had, in 1629, purchased of the natives 
a tract of land extending from Cape Henlopen to the 
mouth of the Delaware river. A small colony con-i690« 
ducted by De Vries, came from Holland, and settled duiSi 
near Lewistown. They perished by the savages ; ei^^Mi 
but the Dutch continuing to claim the country, dis- 
sensions arose between them and the Swedish emi- 
grants. 

O. Who founded Exeter ? Where is it ? What claim had 
Mr. Wheelwright to the land ? Who disputed his claim ?— 
T. What further may be said of New Hampshire at thia 
early day ? — 8. What eminent person projected a colony to 
America ? Where did the Swedes and Fins settle ? — 9» Had 
.there been a settlement of the Dutch near ? What became 
of the Dutch colony ? 
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CHAPTER X. 

Maryland — ^Virginia. 

p»T.i. 1. Martland. In 1631, William Claybome ob- 

p,jj jjj tained from Charles I. a license to traffic, in those parts 

cii'. X. ' of America, for which there was not already a patent 

1631. &""**6^- Claybome planted a small colony, on Kent 

* island, in Chesapeake bay. 

2. George Calvert, afterwards Lord Baltimore, 
^M»?" w^ ^^ ^^® Roman Catholic faith. To eiij oy his religion 
patent, unmolested, he wished to emigrate to some vacant 
(•Maine tract in America. He explored the country, and then 
c^fuc? returned to England. The Queen, Henrietta MarialJ' 
^StottT <^^h^r ^ Henry IV. of France, gave to the territory 
of thb which he had selected, the name of Maryland, and 
8?cu?tBd ^^d Baltimore obtained it by a royal patent 

in 3. He died af London in 1632, before his patent 
Frmnce!) passed to a legal form ; but his son, Cecil Calvert, the 
second Lord Baltimore, by the influence of Sir Robert 
iSso! ^^^> obtained the grant intended for his father. By 
iws:t. ^j^g patent he held the country from the Potomac to 
the 40th degree of north latitude ; and thus, by a 
mere act of the crown, what had long before been 
granted to Virginia, was now taken away ; as what 
was now granted was subsequently given to Penn, to 
the extent of a degree. Hence very troublesome dis- 
putes arose. 

4. Lord Baltimore appointed as governor his brother, 

Ciirert Leonard Calvert, who, with two hundred emigrants, 

•j^ sailed near the close of 1633, and arrived at the Poto- 

1633. ^^^ ^rly in 1634. Here they purchased of the na- 

Axrive* tjves, Yamaco, one of their settlements, to which was 

^^, given the name of St Mary. Calvert secured by this 

pacific course, comfortable habitations, some improved 

lands, and th^ friendship of the natives. 

1 . What was done by William Claybome f — 2. Why did 
Lord Baltimore wish to leave England ? Who named his terri- 
tory after herself? — 3. Did the first Lord^Bnltimore receive the 
patent ? What did his son obtain ? What country did thif 
patent include ? — *. Who conducted the firsi colony to Mary 
land f What judicious course did he pursue 7 
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5. The country was pleasant, great religious free- ft. l 
dom existed, and a liberal charter had been granted, p^ jjj 
This allowed the proprietor, aided by the freemen, to chI i. 
pass laws, without reserving to the crown the right of 
rejecting them. Emigrants accordingly soon flocked 

to the province, from the other colonies, and from 
Elngland. 

6. Thus had the earliest settlers of this beautiful 
portion of our country established themselves, without 
the sufferings endured by the pioneers of former set- 
tlements. The proprietary government, generally so 
detrimentid, proved here a nursing mother. Lord Bal- ^l^ST 
timore expended for the colonists, within a few years, g^ 
forty thousand pounds ; and they, " out of desire to 
return some testimony of gratitude,'' voted in their 
assembly, ^ such a subsidy, as the low and poor estate 

of the colony could bear." 

7. Lord Baltimore invited the puritans of Massa- 
chusetts to emigrate to Maryland, oflering them '^ free 164!S 
liberty of religion." They rejected this, as they did V^J^JJ- 
a similar propositicm from Cromwell, to remove to the the pun- 
West Indies. *^ 

8. The restless, intriguing Glaybome, called the 
evil genius of Maryland, had been constantly on the 
alert to establish, by agents in England, a claim to the 
country, and thus to subvert the government of the t68fti 
good proprietary. In his traffic with the natives, he ^ *J-, 
had learned their dispositions, and wrought them to 1^^* 
jealousy. In England, the authority of the long Par- 
liament now superseded that of the king. Of this, 
Claybome, and other disorderly subjects of Lord Bal- 
timore, took advantage. Thus the fair dawn of this 
rising settlement was early overcast 

9. Virginia. In 1621, Sir Francis Wyatt arrived 16^1. 
as governor, bringing from the company in England a p^j, 
more perfect constitution for the colony. It contained Wjatt 



5. What inviting circumstances drew emigrants f — 6. What may 
be said of the proprietary government T How much did Lord 
Baltimore expend for the colony T Did they testify any matitude ? 
T. Whot did Lord Baltimore offer the Puntnns ? — 8. What was 
Claybome called? What were some of his plans to injure the 
proprietor ? — O. Who arrived in Virginia ? What did he bring f 
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PT. I. some seeming concessions to the people, which not 
p^ jjj only gratified the settlers, but encour^ed emigrants; 
CH. X. * and a large number accordingly accompanied Governor 
Wyatt to the province. 

10. This year, cotton was first planted in Virginia, 
Cotton and " the plentiful coming up of the seeds," was r«- 
piJ2ld. garded by the planters with curiosity and interest 

11. Opechancanough, the brother and successor of 
Powhatan, had determined to extirpate the whites, and 

A cob- regain the country. For this purpose he formed a 

^"*^* conspiracy to massacre' all the English; and during 

four years, he was, secretly, concerting his plan. To 

each tribe its station was allotted, and the part it was 

to act prescribed. 

12. On the 22d of March, 1622, at mid-day, they 
rushed upon the English, in all their settlements, and 
butchered men, women, and children, without pity or 
remorse. In one hour, nearly a fourth part of the 

162!^ whole colony was cut off. The slaughter would have 

Indians \)een uuiYcrsal, if compassion, or a sense of duty, had 

**^. not moved a converted Indian, to whom the secret 

was communicated, to reveal it to his master, on the 

night before the massacre. This was done in time to 

save Jamestown and the adjacent settlements. 

13. A bloody war ensued. The English, by their 
arms and discipline were more than a match for the 
Indians ; and they retaliated in such a manner as leA 

whilei ^® colonies for a long time free from savage molesta- 
retdute. tion. They also received a considerable accession of 
territory, by appropriating those of the conquered na- 
tives. 

14. In 1624 the London company, which had set- 
1634. tied Virginia, was dissolved by King James, and its 
iiwSJS rights and privileges returned to the crown. Gover- 
tnd va. nors were sent over by Charles I. the successor of 
|!rormM Jaiies, who were oppressive ; and the Virginians rc- 

. sisted their authority. Sir William Berkeley was sent 
over in 1641. The colonists were, under him, con- 

9. What effect had these concessions ? — lO. When was cot- 
ton first planted in Virginia? — II & 12. Give an account of 
the Indian massacre f — 13. What jvas done in retaliation t - 
14. What became of the London company f Under whom was 
Virgima then f What can you say of the royal governors f 
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firmed in their enjo3nnent of the elective franchise, pt.i. 
Great harmony prevailed, notwithstanding the assem- p^ ^^ 
bly took a high tone in respect to their political rights ; chI zi. 
boldly declaring " that they expected no taxes or im- 
positions, except such as should be freely voted for 
\heir own wants." 



CHAPTER XL 

Massachusetts threatened.— The Puritans in £ngland-«VaQe. 
Ukion. 

1. The English court began to be jealous, that 
their colonies, especially that of the Bay, did not in- 
tend to be governed by the parent country. They 
were truly informed by some, who returned dissatis- court dit. 
fied from Massachusetts, that not only was their own pJJjJ* 
religion established by law, but the use of the Eng- 
lish liturgy was prohibited. Various other charges 
were made against the province, — ^showing that it was 
casting off dependence upon the English crown, and 
assimiing sovereign powers to itself. 

2. Much displeased, the king determined that the 
colonies should be brought to submission, both in ^^^^ 
church and state; and he made archbishop Laud, famed eomm^ 
for his persecuting spirit, chief of a council, which was 
appointed, with fidl powers to govern the colony m all 
cases whatever. 

3. The Grand Council of Plymouth, as it had its 
beginning and course, so also it had its end in little 
better than knavery. We have seen that its own mem- 
bers. Gorges and Mason, and others, had been 
its patentees. These persons now wishing to make 

14. Under what governor did harmony prevail f What did 
tfce assembly declare ? 

CiiAFTER XL— 1. Of what were the Briiish government jea- 
lous ? vVhai reports concerning Massachusetts were true ? — 2. 
What did tlie kmg determine ? Who ^as made chief of a coun- 
cil ? With what powers ? — 3. On what occasion was the Grand 
Council of Plymouth dissolved ? 
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ENGLAND LOSES GOOD CITIZENS. 



p*T. I. good certain claims to territory in Massachusetts, gar* 
p}]). III up their patent to the crown ; petitioning for redress 

CH.M.' against that colony, which they asserted had forfeited 
Mass.uw its charter, by exceeding its powers and territorial 
***«»«*• limits. 

4. Willing to humble their " unbridled spirits," die 
court of king^s bench, issued a writ against the indi- 
viduals of the corporation of Massachusetts Bay, ac- 

Dec. casing them with certain acts, by which they had for- 

1634. feited their charter, and requiring them to show war- 

eWter ^^^^ ^or their proceedings. At a subsequent term, the 

amuUed. court prououuced sentence against them, and declared 

that their charter- was forfeited. 

5. The rapid emigration to the colonies had attract- 
ed the attention of the council, and they had passed 

9000 laws, prohibiting any person above the rank of a ser- 

oometo yaut from leaving the kingdom without express per- 

knd if mission ; and vessels already freighted with emigrants 

1638. had been detained. But these prohibitions were in 

vain; for persecution, conducted by the merciless 

Laud, grew more and more, cruel; and in one year, 

three thousand persons left England for America. 

6. Oppression, and perhaps the successful escape 
and resistance of their brethren in America, had so 
wrought upon the public mind in England, that matters 
had now come to open opposition to the government 
In Scotland, Charles had attempted to enforce the use 

164a ^^ ^^^ English liturgy. Riots had followed, and the 

Charies Solemn £ea,gue and Covenant been made, by which 

iJW^ the Scottish people bound themselves to oppose all 

wir. similar attempts. Popular opinion became resistless. 

Laud's party was mined, and himself imprisoned; 

while the king was engaged in a bloody civil war with 

his revolted subjects. 

7. Puritanism now reigned in England, and its dis* 
ciples had no inducement to emigrate. Nay, some 

3. What evil did some of their number do to Massachusetts f 
4. What was done in the king^s court respecting the charier of 
Massachusetts ? — 5. What laws were made respecting emigra- 
tion ? What effect had they ? — 6. What was now the state of 
things in Great Britain*? — T. How did the rule of Puritanism 
in England affect emigration to America? 
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returned, among whom was Governor Vane. The pt.l 
Long Parliament had begun to rule; and its leaders f^dTul 
were desirous to honors rather than himible New Eng- ch. xi. 
land. Cotton, Hooker, and Davenport, were invited 
to go to London to attend the celebrated assembly of ^heioM 
divines at Westminster. They, however, saw no suf- ParS? 
ficient cause to leave their flocks in the wilderness. ■^'• 
England was no longer their country; but that for 
which they had suffered, though recent, was already ^^^^ 
as dear to these noble patriots, as the infant to the 
mother. 

8. A Union was now meditated. Both internal 
peace, and external safety were to be secured. An sudj 
essential part of the compact made, was the solemn -j^i^^ 
promise of the framers to yield obedience to the pow- 
ers thus created. 

9. Two commissioners having been appointed ^J-^giMmt 
each of the four colonies, Plymouth, Massachusetts, ^•^•' 
Connecticut and New Haven, they met at Boston, tf^l? 
May, 1643, where they drew up and signed the •Jrrt- ^«JJ<7 
cles of Confederation, Rhooe Island was not per- "JiuMi 
mitted to be a member of the confederacy, unless it 
became an appendage to Pljrmouth. This, that colony 

very properly refused. 

10. The style adopted was that of the " United Colo- 
nies of New England." Their little congress, the first 

of the New World, was to be composed of eight ^^J^' 
members, two from each colony. They were to as- to meet 
semble yearly in the different colonies by rotation,*' ^"" 
Massachusetts having, in this respect a double privi- 
lege. 

11. Although this confederacy was nominally dis- 
continued after about forty years, yet its spirit remained. 
The colonies had learned to act together, and when 
common injuries and conunon dangers again required 

T. What honor was paid to three of the New England clergy? 
H. What objects were to ^e secured by Union ? — 9. What rour 
colnnics sent commissioners to Boston ? What important work 
(lid they perform ? What hard condition was exacted of Rhode 
Islind ? — lO. What was the style adopted! Where was the 
linie. Confess of Commissioners to meet 7 — 11. How lon^ did 
this confederacy last ? 
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t*T,h united action, modes and precedents were at hand 
rD in. Hence we regard the Confederacy of the four New 
CB.X1.* England provinces, as the gefm of the Federal Union. 

11. Why is it regarded as the germ of the Federal Union I 
Compare the third Map with the second, and tell the principal 
changes which have taken place in the geography in the course 
of the third period of the First Part of the history t What are 
the principal patents which have been given I Compare the dif- 
ferent maps with the history, and tell when the name of Virginia 
was first given, and to what extent of country it has, at different 
times, been appUed f 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOGRAPHER. 

What is the event which marks the beginning of this 
period ? What is its date i Point it out on the chronogra- 
pher. 

Massasoit visits the pilgrims in 1621, and enters into an 
alliance with them. Point out this date on the chronogra- 
pher. James I. issued a charter to a company styled the 
« Grand Council of Plymouth," in 1620. Point otit the 
place of this date. John Endicot began the settlement of 
Salem in 1628. He was appointed Governor of Massachu 
setts Bay in 1629. Point out the places of these dates. 
Three thousand persons emigrated to New England in 1635. 
Point to the place of this date. 

Roger Williams founded Providence m 1636. Point out 
the place of this date. The Pequods were defeated and 
destroyed in 1637. New Haven was founded the same 
year. Show its place on the chronographer. The college 
at Cambridge was founded in 1630. It took the name of 
Harvard in 1638. Point to the place of these two dates. 
Lord Baltimore obtained a patent of Maryland in 1631 
Point out the place of this year. What event marks the 
termination of this period ? What is its date ? Point to its 
place on the chronographer. 

Let the teacher often repeat general questions, such as— 
What is the subject of this part ? Into how many periods 
is it divided ? What is the first and last date of your lesson 
to-dtiy 1 In what century is it ? How much time occurs 
betw sen the first and last date ? 
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1643 



Lone. WetU Loniitode East from Wa^hiDgton. 
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PART II. 

FROM 1643 7^ 1763. 




I««tinf of Winthrop and the CommissiMreri 

PERIOD I. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Virgima — Second Indian Massacre — Bacon's Rebellion. 

1. In 1644, the aged Opechancanough once more 
attempted to cut off the scattered white population. 
A.S soon as resistance was made, the Indians were 
struck with panic, and fled. The Virginians pursued 
them vigorously, and killed three hundred. The chief 
was taken prisoner. He was then inhumanly wound- 
ed, and kept as a public spectacle, until he was re- 
lieved by death. 

Chapter I. — 1. What attempt was made by an Indian chief? 
Which, in this case, suffered most, the Indians, or the Virgin* 
tens f How many Indians were killed 7 How was the chief 
treated f 

87 
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88 COMMERCE OPPRESSION. 

PT.ii. 2. Charles I. was beheaded ; and Cromwell directed 
p,p J the affidrs of England^'^ He perfected a system of op- 
en." I*, pression, in respect to trade, by the celebrated "Navi- 
1649. g^^^'* Acts." By these, the colonies were not al- 
charies lowcd to find a market for themselves, and sell their 
^1^^ produce to the highest bidder; but were obliged to 

cany it direct to the mother country. The English 
croia- merchants bought it at their own price ; and thus they, 
^•u. and not the colonist, made the profit on the fruits of 

his industry. 

3. At the same time, these laws prohibited any but 
English vessels, from conveying merchandise to the 

1651. colonies; thus compelling them to obtain their sup- 
«^J* plies of the English merchant; of course, at such 
tion ^ prices, as he chose to fix upon his goods. Even free 
** traffic among the colonists was prohibited. 

4. Charles 11. was restored to his father's throne in 
1660. Berkeley, after various changes, was exer- 
'cising, in Virginia, the office of governor. But pros- 

1666. P®^^ grew dark. Notwithstanding the loyalty of Vir- 
cbariM ginia? to uouc of the colonies had the suppression of 
'^* the English monarchy wrought more good; and on 
none, did the restd^ration operate more disastrously. 

5. The Virginians were divided into two classes. 
The first comprised the few persons who were highly 
educated, and possessed of extensive domains. The 

Aritto- second, and more numerous class, was composed of 

'^h^ servants and laborers ; among whom were some, that 

^•"^ for crimes in England, had been sent to America. A 

blind admiration of English usages, was now shown, 

in the regulations made by Berkeley, and his aristo* 

cratical lulvisers. 



2. In what year was Charles I. beheaded t Who then di- 
rected the affairs in England f By what were the colonies op- 
pressed f What were they not allowed to do ? What were they 
obiiged to do ? How did English merchants make the profit on 
the produce of the colonists f — 3. Of whom were the colonists 
obliged 10 purchase their supplies f Who would fix the prices f 
Could the different colonies trade freely with each other ? — * 
What happened in 1660 T Who was governor of Virghiia? 
What were the prospects of Virginia T — 5. Describe the two 
classes mto which the Vireinians were divided f What can you 
my of Berkelev and his aavisem f 
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6. The rights of the peoplt^grere on all hands re*, ^t. it 
stricted. The afl^rs of the church were placed in the "JTJTTf 
^tnds of vestries, — coqK>rations who held, and often oh/i.' 
severely used, the right to tax the whole community. ^^ 
The assembly, composed of aristocrats, made them- p«ppie 
selves permanent, and their salaries large. The right ^^ 
of suffrage was unrestrained, but ^ power of elect- "s^^ 
iiig the buigesses being taken away, the meetings oi 

the freemen were of little avaU, for Uieir only remain- 
ing right, was that of petition. 

7. A shock was now given, by which even the aris- 
tocracy were aroused. Charles, with his wonted pro- 
fligacy, gave away Virginia for the space of thirty-one cij„|„ 
years. He had, immediately on his accession, granted pive* ^ 
to Sir William Berkeley, Lord Culpepper, uid others, y^^li^ 
that portion of the colony lying between the Rappa- *»• 8i 
bannock and Potomac; and now, to the covetous Lord ^!y8. 
Culpepper, and to Lord Arlington, another needy fa- 
vorite, he gave the wh<de province. 

8. On the north, the Susquehannah Indians, driven 
by the Senecas, from the head of the Chesapeake, had 
come down, und havmg had provocation, were com- ^^J** 
mitting depredations upon the banks of the Potomac. wuIh 
John Washington, the great grandfather of the hero of "***"• 
the revolution, with a brother, Lawrence Washington, 

bad emigrated from England, and was living in the 
county of Westmoreland. 

9. Six of the Indian chiefs came to John Washing- 
ton, to treat of peace, he being colonel. He wrong- 
fully put them to death. "They came in peace," said 
Berkeley, "and I would have sent them in peace, ^JJ^ 
though they had killed my father and mother." Re- eiueft. 
venge inflamed the minds of the savages, and the mid- 
night war-whoop often summoned to speedy death the 
defenseless families of the frontier. 



6. How was it with the rights of the people f How in church 
matters ? How with respect to the assembly f The right of 
Buffirage f — T. What did King Charles give aMray f What por» ^ v 
tion had he granted before f To whom 7 To whom was the 
whole province now given ? — 8. Who was John Washington t 
What Indians were troublesome?— 0. What provocation h^il 
Colonel Washington given them f W}iat «^ perke^ejr t 
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PT.u, 10. The people desired to organise for self defense, 
p,jj j^ and in a peremptory manner, demanded for their leader, 
cjH.'i.* Nathaniel Bacon, a popular young lawyer. Berkeley 
t€Y6. ^^^^^- New murders occurred ; Bacon assumed com* 
The mand, and with his followers, departed for the hidian 
P^^*^ war. Berkeley declared him and his adherents rebels. 
Bmod 11. Bacon returned successful from his expedition, 
i^er. *^<^ w*s elected a member for Henrico county. Popu- 
lar liberty prevailed, and laws were passed, with which 
Popular Berkeley was highly displeased. Bacon, fearing treach* 
,J^^ ery, withdrew to the country. The people rallied 
' around him, and he returned to Jamestown, at the head 
of five hundred armed men. 

12. Berkeley met them, and baring his breast, ex- 
claimed, "a fair mark, shoot!" Bacon declared that 

- he came only for a commission, their lives being in 
♦wkeiey danger from the savages. The commission was issued, 
^S^^ and Bacon again departed for the Indian warfare. 
Berkeley, in the meantime, withdrew to the sea-shore, 
and there collected numbers of seamen and royalists. 
He came up the river with a fleet, landed his army at 
Jamestown, and again proclaimed Bacon and his party, 
rebels and traitors. 

13. Bacon having quelled the Indians, only a small 
band of his followers remained in arms. With these 
he hastened to Jamestown, and Berkeley fied at his ^h 
proach. In order that its few dwellings should no 
more shelter their oppressors, the inhabitants set them 

/•met- on fire. Then leaving that endeared and now deso- 

kuraTby latcd spot, they pursued the royalists to the Rappa- 

^^°"[» hannock, where the Virginians, hitherto of Berkeley's 

^^^' party, deserted, and joined Bacon's standard. His 

enemies were at his mercy; but his exposmre to the 

night air had induced disease, and he died. 

14. The party, without a leader, broke into frag- 
ments. As the principal adherents of Bacon, hunted 
and made prisoners, were one by one, brought before 

lO. What leader did the people choose ? Give some account 
of the first steps in the contention between the people's leader 
aad the governor f — 1 1 . Proceed with the account ? — 1 JJ. Con 
tinud the relation f 1^. Relate the remaining events, till the 
lime of Bacon's death f — 14. What then happened to his party 
and principal fellowen f 
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Berkeley, he adjudged them, with insulting taun A, to p»t. n. 
instant death. . Thus perished twenty of the best citi- p.^ j^ 
zens of Virginia. "The old fool," said Charles II., oh.'i.* 
who sent him orders to desist, "has shed more blood 
than I did, for the murder of my father." 

15. " Bacpn's rebellion" was extremely injurious to lOYT* 
the afiidrs of the colony in England. A new charter. Lord 
which was sent over, was not fevorable to the Virgin- pe^^ 
lans. Lord Culpepper was made governor for life. 

He cared not what he made the people suffer, provided MM^ 
he could gain money for himself. Lord Howard, the r/^^J. 
next governor, was of the same stamp. 

16. It was at this period, that the Five Nations be- 
came very powerful. They had overcome all the sur- 
rounding Indians, and menaced the whites. This pro- 
duced a grand council at Albany, in which Lord peaee 
Howard, and Colonel Dongaii, the governor of New ^p*J^f^ 
York, together with delegates from the northern prov- n^Uom, 
inces, met the sachems of the Five Nations. The 
negociations were friendly ; and, in the figurative lan- 
guage of the Indians, "a great tree of peace was 
planted." 

17. Maryland. Claybome, in 1645, returned to ^.^ 
Maryland, raised an insurrection, and compelled Gov- insurrec^ 
emor Calvert to fly to Virginia for safety. The rebel- tj«n »» 
lion was, however, quelled. The next year, Calvert i^Z 
returned, and quiet was restored. 

18. The reign of Puritanism in England was disas- 
trous to Maryland. Calvert, the governor appointed 
by the proprietor, was obliged to surrender the govern- 
ment; and the Catholics, after having settled the coun- 16.W. 
try, were shamefully persecuted in it, by the English CathoHc* 
authorities. Claybome took advantage of this, and ^ITST 
with one Josias Fendall, made a famous " disturbance," ^^•'"^ 
of which little is now known, except that it involved ^^ST 
the province in much expense. 

19. Lord Baltimore was restored to his rights, by 



15. How did Bacon's rebellion affect the colony in England f 
What governors were sent ov6r ? — 16. What Indians became 
powertul ? What council was held ? — IT. Who made trouble 
in Maryland ? 18. What did he take advantage of? Who wa« 
wiA Wm ? What is known of *' Fendall' s disturbance f " 
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F*T. II. Charles II., but he died soon after. His son and sue- 

p,p J cessor, soon found himself in trouble ; for the English 

cii.'n.* would not allow the Catholics of Maryland to enjoy 

16Y5. ^^^ political rights. At the same time the people in 

Detth of the province, wished for a greater share in the govem- 

^^ ment, than the proprietor would grant. ^^ 

MOK. 20. James II., who succeeded Charles, was a Ca* 

tholic , and he was a t3rrant He declared that there 

should be no charter governments, but that he should 

MSS* ^^t according to his own sovereign will.^ His op- 

wiiiiam pressious were such, that his people in England, and 

aSry. even his own family, joined against him. They placed 

upon the throne, his daughter Mary, with her husband^ 

William, one of the ablest statesmen of Europe 



CHAPTER H. 

New York settled by the Dutch— Taken by the Engbah. 

1. We here, commence with the early colonization 
of a state which ranks first in the Union, in respect to 
wealth and population. In 1614, a company of mer- 

^teh * chants in Holland, fitted out a squadron of several 

emi- ships, and sent them to trade to the country which 

SJlSa Hudson had discovered. A rude fort was constructed 

N.York, on Manhattan Island. One of the captains, Adrian 

Blok, sailed through the East river, and ascertained 

the position of Long Island. He probably discovered 

Connecticut river. 

2. The next year the adventurers sailed up the Hud- 
Port * son, and on a little island, just below the present po- 

Onnft, sition of Albany, they built a small fort, naming it Fort 
Aftinv Orange. Afterwards they changed their location, and 
*"'^- fixed where Albany now stands. 

19. Who restored Lord Baltimore ? What gave trouble to 
his son ? — /M>. Who succeeded Kinff Charles the II. ? What 
did he declare ? How did the English people bear his tyranny t 

Chapter II. — 1. In what respects is New York the first state 
in the Union ? Did the Dutch first go there as traders, or as 
settlers ? By whom were they sent t What fort did they first 
build ? What discoverief make t — fl. What was their second 
fort! 
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3. Holland was distressed by internal troubles; andvT.ii. 
fiamilies wishing to settle in the new world, were now p,jj j^' 
sent over. . Cottages clustered around Manhattan fort, ch.h. 
which was now called New Amsterdam, and the coun- ][Q][9 
try, New Netherlands. Peter Minuets was made its to 
first governor. 1621. 

In 1627, an envoy was sent from New Netherlands 
to New Plymouth; friendly civilities were inter- Trenty 
changed ; and a treaty of peace and commerce was pu^i^ 
made with the Pilgrims. 

4. A new company was made in Holland, styled " the 
College of Nineteen." They decreed, that, whoever 
should conduct fifty families to New Netherlands, the 
name now given by the Dutch to the whole country ^5?^ 
between Cape Cod and Cape May, should become the of Nme- 
patroon, or lord of the manor; with absolute property **™^o*f 
in the lands he should colonize, to the extent of eight »nd^ 
miles on each side of the riyer on which he should 
settle. . 

5. Be Vries conducted from Holland, a colony which 
settled Lewistown, near the Delaware ; a small fort f ^31. 
called Nassau, having been previously erected by the The 

Dutch. ^ -6 1- / ^ D„trf,^ 

•*^'**^"« the Del*. 

In consequence of disagreements among the com- wm«. 
pany in Holland, Peter Minuets returned, having been 
superseded by Walter Van Twiller. Minuets became 
the leader of a colony of Swedes. 

6. Governor Keifl, who had succeeded Van Twiller, 
had an inconsiderable quarrel with the Manhattan In- 
dians. Yet, when the Mohawks came down upon t643. 
them, they collected in groups, and begged him to Keift». 
shelter and assist them. The barbarous Keift sent his to Um^ 
troops ; and at night murdered them all, men. women, MUTek 
and helpless babes, to the number of a hundred. 

7. Indian vengeance awoke. No English family 
within reach of the Algonquins was safe. The Dutch 

3. Why were families now wilUng to leave Holland*? Where 
did they settle ? What name give to the fort t To the country f 
Who was the first governor ? Where did they send an envoy ? 
4. What new company was formed in Holland I What aid 
they decr|^^||^What colony was led by De Vries ? What 
accoun^fl^^^HLof Peter Minttets ? Who was the next 
goverDdlHH^IH^ next ? Ho# did he treat tiie Indiana t 
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p*T. Ji. villages were in flames around, and the people fleeing* 
"J^" to Holland. In New England, all was jeopardy and 

cH.li'. alarm. The Dutch troops defended themselves, having 

Vcn- placed at their head, Captain Underhill, who had bee© 
geance of expelled from Massachusetts. At this time, it is sup 

indiiait. posed, occurred a bloody battle at Strickland's plain, 

in Greenwich, Connecticut. The Mohawks were 

164d. friendly to the Dutch, and, at length, peace was made 

Peace. \yy their interference. 

8. Keift, execrated by all the colonies, was remand- 
164$. ed to Holland ; and, on his return, perished by ship- 
^Keia.**^ wreck on the coast of Wcdes. Stuyvesant, who sup- 

ceeded to his office, went to Hartford ; and there entered 
s^e- ^^^ negociations, by which the Dutch claims to Con- 
wnt. necticut were relinquished. 

9. The Dutch had built Fort Casimir on the site of 
New Castle, in Delaware. The Swedes conceiving 

1664. this to be an encroachment on their territory. Rising, 

Swedes their governor, by an unworthy stratagem, made him- 

td"by thi self its master. In 1655, Stuyvesant, acting by orders 

Dutch, received from Holland, embarked at New Amsterdam, 

with six hundred men, and sailing up the Delaware, 

he subjugated the Swedes. New Sweden was heard 

of no more ; but the settlers were secured in their 

rights of private property, and their descendants are 

among the best of our citizens. 

10. Many emigrants now came to New Netherlands, 
from among the oppressed, the discontented, and the 
enterprising of other colonies, and of European na- 

T^ tions. At length the inhabitants sought a share of 
people political power. They assembled, and by their dele- 

civn gates, demanded that no laws should be passed, except 

rigbu with the consent of the people. Stuyvesant treated 

the request rudely, and dissolved the assembly. 

11. But popular liberty, though checked here, pre- 
vailed in the adjoining provinces; and they conse- 

7. What was the consequence of his cruelty ? What occurred 
in Connecticut ? — 8. What happened to Keift t Who was his 
successor ? What did he do ? — 9. Give an account of the con- 
test between the Swedes and Dutch? — lO. By what persons 
were their numbers in New Netherlands increased I What did 
the people now seek ? How did the governor treat them f — 11. 
Wmch prospered most, the places where the people*^ right* 
were respeoted, or mose where they were not t 
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iquently grew more rapidly, and crowded upon the pt. it. 
Dutch. The Indians made war upon some of thehr "p^TiT 
villages, especially Esopus, now Kingston; and New oh. in. 
Netherlands could not obtain aid from Holland. The ]r«w 
States General had given the whole concern into the ^^f^ 
hands of ^ the Nineteen," and they refused to make tvoaiM 
needful advances. 

12. Charles IL had granted to his brother James, 
Uien Duke of York and Albany, the territory from the 
banks of the Connecticut to those of the Delaware. 

Sir Robert Nichols, was dispatched with a fleet to take ^ ^^ 
possession. He sailed to New Amsterdam, and sud- •teVdam 
denly demanded of the astonished Stuyresant, to give '^^^^ 
up the place. He would have defended his post tf he the Enf 
could. But the body of the people, preferred the Eng*- st^,\ 
lieh rule to that of the Dutch; the privileges of English- 16641 
men having been promised them. Nichols, therefore, 
entered, took possession in the name of his master, 
and called the place New York. 

13. A part of the English fleet, under Sir George 
Carteret, sailed up the Hudson to Fort Orange, which 
surrendered and was named Albany. The Dutch fort ^JJ^ 
on the Delaware was also taken by the English. The forto^j 
rights of property were respected, and a treaty was **1S3^ 
made 'with the Five Nations. The whole line of coast, 
from Acadia to Florida, was now in possession of the 
English. 



CHAPTER HL 

Pennsylvania and its Founder. 

I. William Pbnn, the great and good man, to 
whom Pennsylvania owes its origin, was the son of 

II. What troubles were made by the Indians ? — 12. What 
territory was granted ? To whom ? Whom did he send to take 
the country ? What were the circumstances of the surrender t 
13. AV^iat other places were taken by the English f 

Chapter III. — 1. What kind of person was William PennI 
Of which of the states is he the founder 1 
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rx. n» Vice Admiral, Sir WiHiam Pcnn ; and was bom is 
'p»D.i. London, in 1644. To provide a place fw his per 
omm. secuted brethren, of the denomination of Friends, 
f ^44. or Quakers, was die leading object in his mind, when 
Wiiiiun he planned a new emigration to America. 
ISl^iic. ^ His father had left claims to the amount of six- 
teen thousand pounds against the crown ; and Pemi, 
finding that there was a tract yet ungranted, north of 
16S1. ^^^ Baltimore's patent, solicited and obtained of 
March 4, Charlcs II., a charter of the country. It was bounded- 
^^J^east by the Delaware, extending westward through 
tjhmm. five degrees of longitude, and stretching from twelve 
miles north of New Castle, to the 43d degree of lati- 
tude. It was limited on the south by a circle of twelve 
miles, drawn around New Castle, to the beginning of 
the fortieth degree of north latitude. The kmg gave 
to the country the name of Pennsylvania. 

3. Soon after the date of this grant, two other con« 
^J^ ve3rances were made to Penn, by the Duke of York; 
^"•r*. one of which embraced the present state of Delaware, 

and was called the " Territories.'' The other was a 
release from the Duke, of any claims to Pennsylvania. 

4. He prepared a liberal constitution of civil gov- 
8«pt. 9, ^rnment, for those who should become his colonists. 
1682. Having sent out three ships, loaded with emigrants, 
^TiS"*w*d eonsigned to the care of his nephew, Colond 
Bnibiid. Markham, he left Chester on board the Welcome, and 

with one hundred settlers, sailed for his province, his 
benevolent heart full of hope and courage. 

5. He landed at New Castle, and was jo5rfully r^ 
j^rrsftt ceived by the Swedes and Dutch, now amounting to 
cilkT ^^ ^^ ^^'^^^ thousand. The next day, at their court- 
Octai house, he received from the agent of the Duke of 

York, the surrender of the ** Territories." He then, 

1. Gtve an account of his birth and parentage f What was 
hifl motiTe in planning a new colony f — ». Of whom did Penn 
obtun a grant 1 What claim had ne against the crown 7 What 
was the extent of Penn's first patent ? — 3. What other convey- 
ances were made to him 7 — 4. How did Penn propose to treat 
his settlers in respect to fforemment 7 Whom did he send from 
England before he sailed 7 From what place did he sai^ 7 la 
what vessel 7 With how many 7 — 5. What were the cu-hi^" 
stances of his first arrival 7 
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with blended dignity and aiSection/assived the delight- i^.il 
ed throngs, that their rights should be respected* and "p^dTl 
their happiness regarded. «■• >"• 

6. In honor of his friend, the Duke, he next visited rcaaes 
New York ; but immediately returning, he went to S'^JJS 
Upland, which he named Chester. Here a part of the 
pioneers, with Markham,had begun a settlement; and ^^ ^ 
here Penn called th'^ first assembly. It consisted of an The ani 
equal number from the province and the " Territories." •^™*>^ 
By its first act, all the inhabitants, of whatever extrac- Checter. 
tion, were naturalized. 

7. Penn was the first legislator, whose criminal code 
admitted the humane principle, thit the object of pun- 
ishment is not merely to prevent crime, but to reform 

the ofifender. Hence, his code seldom punished with put^ 
death. The assembly sat three days, and passed fifty- ^^^ 
nine laws ; an evidence, that the time which belonged kw». 
to the public, was not here consumed, either in per* 
spnal abuse, or pompous declamation. 

8. Penn next paid a visit of friendship and business Pena 
to Lord Baltimore, at West River. Though they dif- J^JJ 
fered on the question of boundaries, yet friendly feel- B«iti- 
ing pervaded the interview. ■•**^ 

9. Penn had given to Colonel Markham, who pre- 
ceded him, directions, that the natives should be treated 
kindly, and fairly ; and accordingly no land had been 
entered upon, but by their consent They had also 
been notified that Penn, to whom they gave the name J^^^ 
of Onas, was to meet, and establish with them, a treaty indiu 
of perpetual peace. On the morning of the appointed 
day, under a huge elm at Shackamaxon, now a suburb 
of. Philadelphia, the Indian chiefs gathered from every 
direction, to see Penn, and to hear his words ; which 
they regarded as those of an angel. 

10 Penn gave them instructions, and solemnly ap- 
pealed to the Almighty, that it was the ardent desire 

6. What place did he next visit 7 Where ^o on his return ? 
What was done in Chester 1 — T. What principle in legislation 
was Penn the first to teach ? What can you say of the labours 
done by the assembly t Of what was this an 'evidence ? — 8. 
Whom did Penn visit t 9. How did he direct that the natives 
should be treated ? Of what had they been notified ? Give an 
account of the meeting f 

5* 
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^^raL of liis heart to do them good. "He would oiot i5all 

P'D.i. them brothers or children, but they should be to hun 

CH. in. and his, as half of the same body." The chiefs then 

1689. S^^^ ^^ pledge for themselves, and for their tribes, 

Makes a " ^^ ^^^® ^^ ^^^c with him and his children, as long as 

treaty of the suu and moon should endure." The treaty was 

******* then executed, the chiefs putting down the emblems of 

their several tribes. The purchases of Markham were 

confirmed, and others made. 

11. After this, Penn went to a villa, which his 
nephew had built for his residence, opposite the site 

Pcim of Burlington, and called Pennsbury. Here he gave 

'^Md"* directions for laying out towns and coimties ; and in 

' names conjuuction with the surveyor. Holme, drew the plan 

^ l*£!^ of his capital ; and in the spirit of " brotherly love," 

named it- Philadelphia. 

12. Vessels came fast with new settlers, until twenty- 
two, bearing two thousand persons, had arrived. Some 
came so late in the fall, that they could not be pro- 
vided with house-room in the rude dwellings of the 
new city: and " the caves" were dug in the banks of 

ihrongt the river to receive them. Providence fed them by 

tte'S!' flocks of pigeons, and the fish of the rivers; and the 

Indians, regarding them as the children of Onas, hunted 

to bring them game. The season was unusually mild* 

13. Penn had left beyond the ocean his beloved 
family. Letters from England spoke of the sufferings 
of his quaker brethren, and he believed that he might 

^^A^ exercise an influence there, to check persecution. He 
Peon era- embarked on the fourth of August; and wrote on board 
^'ilid'^ the ship an afllectionate adieu to his province, which 
^ he sent on shore before he sailed. He said, "And 
thou, Philadelphia, viigin of the province! my soul 
prays for thee; that, faithful to the God of thy mer- 
cies, in the life of righteousness, thou mayest be pre- 
served unto the end!" 



lO. What did Ponn say to the chiefr f How did the chiefii 
respond? Was a treaty made f — 11. What did Penn after 
this ? — 1 JJ. What can you say of the new feeitlers ? — 13. Why 
did Penn return f When did he embark f What send on shore I 
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CHAPTER IV. 
"New Jersey—its seHiemfiint, and variotis daimflnts. 

1. Previous to the surrender of the Dutch, the ^*^- ^ 
Duke of York made a grant, of that paxt of his patent p»d. i. 
lymg between the Hudson and Delaware, to Lord *^ ^' 
Berkeley and Sir George Carteret. This tract was 1664. 
called New Jersey, in compliment to Sir George, who 

had been governor of the isle of Jersey. 

2. In 1664, before the grant to Berkeley and Carte- 
ret was known, three persons from Long Island pur- 
chased of the natives a tract of the country, which 

was called Elizabethtown, where a settlement wasbej^wa 
commenced. Other towns were soon settled by emi- fJ^JT 
grants from the colonies, aod from Europe. Thus, ^ 
opposite claims were created, which caused much dis- 
cord between the proprietors and inhabitants. In 1665, 
Berkeley and Carteret formed a eonstitution for the 
colony, and appointed Philip Carteret governor. He 
made Elizabethtown the seat of government. 

3. Berkeley and Carteret, at first, held the province 1669l 
as joint property, but the former, beccmiing weary 

with the care of an estate, which yielded him neither Berif^y 
honor nor profit, sold his share to Edward Billinge. ■*"".^*' 
That gentleman, on being involved in debt, found it 
necessary to assign his property for the benefit of his 
creditors ; and William Penn was one of his assignees. 

4. New Jersey was now jointly held by Sir George 
Carteret, and Penn, as agent for the assignees of Bil- e'SSi 
linge. But Penn, perceiving the inconvenience of hold- ^•^ 
ing joint property, it was mutually agreed to separate IbTSi- 
the country into East and West Jersey ; Carteret re* '***^ 
ceiving the sole proprietorship of East Jersey, and 
Penn and his associates, that of West Jersey. 

1. "^at grant was made? By whom? To whom? What 
was the country called ? — 2. Who had made a previous satUe** 
ment ? From wlienc* were other towns soon settled ? Did they - 
all agree? What was done in 1665? — 3. Which of the two 
proprietors sold his share? To whom? How came William 
renn to have a hand in Jersey aflfairs? — 4. How waa New 
Jersey now held ? How and why was it divided I 
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tT. II. 5. Penn divided West Jersey into one hundred 
p,p J shares, which were separately disposed oi, and then, 
c«.'it! in that spirit of righteousness, whereby he won the 
confidence of all, he drew up itie articles called '' the 
concessions." By these, the proprietors ceded to the 
•'conces- planters, the privileges of free civil government; ex- 
■***^" pressly declaring " we put the power in the people. '' 
Religion was left free, and imprisonment for debt pro- 
hibited. In two years eight hundred new settlers came 
over, mostly quakers ; persons of excellent character, 
and good condition. 
16S3. ^* ^^ 1682, East Jersey, the property jf Carteret, 
94 <iu»-' being exposed to sale, Penn purchased it for twelve 
^^;^"y quakers. In 1683, these proprietors doubled then 
aeney. number, and obtained a new patent from the Duke of 
York. 

7. East Jersey was now free from religious intoler- 
ance. This was the era of those civil wars of Greal 
Britain, in which the English royal officers, hunted 
the Cameronian Scot^ Hke wild beasts. Hundreds of 
the sufierers now came to East Jersey, and there, 
bringing their industrious and frugal habits, they were 
bkssed with security, abundance, and content 
16Y8* ^' ^ Edmund Andros, when governor of New 
Andro. York, uuder pretence of the claims of the Duke of 
JwMp ^oi^k, usurped the government both in East and West 
Jersey, and laid a tax upon all goods imported, and 
upon ^6 property of all who eame to settle in the 
country. 
<AfiA ^' ^^°^ received complaints of these abuses, and 
iSm?' ^^ ^^^^ strength of argument exposed the claims ot 
then the duke, that the commissioners, to whom the case 
*^' was referred, adjudged t^ie duties to be illegal and op- 
pressive. In consequence of which, in 1680 they 
wore removed, and the fn^rietocs reinstated in the 
government 

10. Edward Billinge was appointed by the pryrie- 

5. How ^ Penn proceed in regard to West Jersey ? — 6. Ho\ . 
did Penn come to have any thing to do with^ast Jersey f Hot 
did East Jersey proprietors now proceed ? — 7. What' was the 
state of this colony f Who came to it ? — 8. What did Sir EA 
mund Andros t —9. What did WiUiam P«mt— lO. Whor 
did the pvoprietnn appoint? 
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iot9f governor; and in the xt&xt year, 1061, he ffum- pt.ii. 
moned the first general assembly held in West Jersey, pj^ " 
In 1682, the people, by the advice of Penn, amended cs.'v. 
their goyemment Contrary to the wishes of the pro- •gQa-a 
prietors, the next year ^ey proeeeded to elect ^eir Fint 
own governor. ^^^ 



CHAPTER V. 

Miantonomob— Rhode Island and Connecdcni obtain CWtera— 
' EUiot, the Apostle of the Indians. 

1. DiTRiNG the reign of Puritanism in England, the 
New England colonies enjoyed a hi^y seaeon of 
liberty and peace. This was occasionally interrapted^ 
by fears of the savages, who sometimes muiilested 
their warlike propensities. Sometimee they attacked 
and destroyed each other. 

2. Miantonomoh sought the life of Uncas, becansc 
he was aware that he could not make him unite in a 

• C(»spiracy, which he was exciting against the whites. 1648 
A Pequod whom he hired, woun(^ the Mohegan ^oj^ 
chief, and then fted to him for protection. He refused •*jj!f*^ 
/^ surrender the assassin to the demand of the court umm. 
at Hartfi^, but dispatched him with his own hand. 

3. Miantonomoh drew out his warriors openly 
against Uncas, in violation of a treaty, to which the 
authorif^s of Connecticut were a party. Uncas metnttiocea 
and vanquished him by a strategem, and took him*»**^«'^ 
prisoner; but he resigned him to the court They 
d^berated, and then returned the noble savage to his 
ci^or. Uncas killed him, — ^without torture, but with 
circumstances of cannibal barbarity. 

lO. What did Billinge in 1681 f What ^ the people the next 
yea; t The next after this t 

Chapter V — 1. How did the reign of Puritanism in En^Iant 
afiect New England ?"— 1^. Give an account of the beginnuie oi' 
the war between Miantonomoh and Unoaa f — 3, Of tka cloit 
•f the eontect ? 
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PT.H. 4. Roger WaUams was now the Father of Rhodtt 
"5^5^17 IsAan*!? as he had formerly been the Founder. He 
oh,"t.' twice crossed the ocean, and at length succeeded in 
1 Otf 1 ^^^^in^ a charter, including th« islands, and confirm- 
R Island ^^ ^^ limits of ^ State, as Aepr now exist Rhode 
fiwt in Island, if not great in territory, is rich, in the fame of 
S^on! having been the first to set the example, since follow- 
ed by the nation at large, of entire " soul-liberty" in 
matters of religion. 

5. When Charles II. was restored, his power was 
acknowledged in New England; but the colonies had 
melancholy forebodings. Yet the authorities of Con- 
necticut, by the emineftt Winthrop, even at this difii- 

f iSfio. ^^^^ period, successfully applied to the court of England 

Conn ^or a charter. They plead, that they had obtained 

obtains « their lands, by purchase, from the natives, and by 

'* coi^uest from the Pequods, who made on th«n a war 

of extermination; and they had mingled their lab<»r 

with the soil. 

6. Winthrop appeared before the king with such a 
gentle dignity o( carriage, and such appropriate con- 
versation, as won the royal favor. It is said he brought 

J^ to the mind of Charles some interesting recollections, 

and £e by the present of a ring, which had been given to his 

™*«* grandfather as a pledge, by an ancestor of the monarch. 

7. The king granted a liberal charter, which included 
New Haven. That province, however, had not been 
consulted, and justly felt aggrieved; as a relinquish- 

1665. ™ent of its separate existence was thereby required. 
New But at length, the great expediency of the measure 
^ted becoming fiiUy apparent, the union of New Haven 
vith with Connecticut was completed. Winthrop was 
chosen governor* He received seventeen annual elec- 
tions. 

8. Colonel Nichols, who was sent over to command 
the expedition against New Netherlands, was one of 

4. What charter was obtained for Rhode Island ? For what 
is Khode IriaDd^distinffuished? — 5. By whom did the people 
of Connecticut apply ror a charter ? What reasons dia they 
plead ? — 6. How did Winthrop behave ? — T. What kind of a 
charter was obtained f How was it with respect to New Haven t 
Who was chosen goveinor f ^ 9. What can you say of Colonel 
Nichols? 
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bur commissioners, who had been appointed by the F(T.it 
king, not only for conquering the Dutch, but for hum- p,jj ^J 
bling the colonies. The people felt much aggrieved. <w.V. 
Massachusetts resisted erery exercise of their power, yu^Mk, 
and two of their number, Carr and Cartwright, leftiJJ*^^;, 
the country in high displeasure. uM^Cvf 

9. This was the period of the labors of John Elliot, ^m^ 
called the apostle of the Indians. He beheld with pity 

the ignorance and spiritual darkness of the savages, 
and determined to devote himself to their conversion. •'• ^^^^ 
He first spent some years in the study of their lan- 
guage. The General Court of the province passed an 
order requesting the clergy to report the best means 1646. 
of spreading the gospel among the natives ; and Elliot *ftjjj*" 
took this occasion to meet with the Indians at Nonan- nieetuf 
turn, a few miles west of Boston. His meetings for^^San? 
religious worship and discourse were held, whenever 
&vorable opportunitie9 could be found or made. 

10. His efforts to teach the natives the arts and 
usages of civilized life, were also unremitted and ardu- 
ous; "for civility," it was said, "must go hand in 
hand vnth Christianity." These efforts and their 
efifects, exhibit the children of the forest in a most in- 
teresting point of view, and show the transforming* _ 
power of the gospel. Their dispositions and lives 
underwent a real change. Some of their numbers be- 
came teachers, and aided in the conversion of others. 

11. In 1655, Elliot had completed his translation of 
the New Testament into the Indian language, and in 
two years more tlie old was added. Thus the mighty 
labor of learning the difficult tongue of the Indians, 1659. 
of making from its oral elements, a written language, EUwt 
and that of translating the whole Bible, was, by zeal pkSlk 
and persevering labor, accomplished. It was the first ^JJJ^ 
Bible printed in America. But both the Indian and um^bma 
his language are now extinct, and Elliot's Bible is a 
mere literary curiosity. 

8. How did the people feel f Which colony jresiflted^ What 
did two of the commissioners? — ©. What wns John EiUot 
called ? Give an account of the beginning of his labors f — lO. 
Did Elliot teach the nati»ea any thing but religion f What suc- 
cess had he 7 — 1 1. What great labor did ElSot perform in re- 
spect to the BibU f 
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fT. u, IS. In 1674, there were fourteen towns of "pray- 

f^J^ ing Indians," and six gathered churches. The Indian 

CB. Vi! converts had much to encounter. Their great chiefs 

NvmiMr hated Christianity. Although it made their subjects 

of pray- willing to do the right, yet it set them to reflect ; and 

iniwn*, thus to find out, that there was a right for them to havej 

MV4. as well 3s to do. This tended to subvert the absolute 

arbitrary 5way, which the sachem, however he might 

allow it to slumber, did actually possess; and which 

he naturally felt unwilling to relinquish. Of these 

chiefs, Philip of Pokanoket, was peculiarly the foe of 

the Christian religioa. 



CHAPTER VL 

Kmg Philip's Wuv-* Deetniction of the Nanrtfansettt aM 

Pokanokets. 

1. Philip was the younger of the two sons of Massa- 
soit He had become embittered against the English, 
by the death of his brother, which he ascribed to 

JJ|lJi£* them; and though he was thus left sole chieftain of 
■wt. the Pokanokets, yet he deeply felt his loss, and bitterly 
resented it. 

2. The extension of the English had alarmed the 
savage nations. The new race, whom their fathers 
received, when a poor and feeble band, were now 
gradually spreading themselves over the land, and as- 
suming to be its sovereigns. But the natives were yet 
numerous,^ and, by unioii, they might extirpate the 
whites, and regain the country. Thus thought Hiilip, 
as he secretly plotted, to bring to pass, his erne] 
designs. 

1/8. How many towns were there of the " Praying Indians ?** 
What feelings antl opinions had the great chiefs 7 Who in par- 
ticular was hostile 1 

Chapter VI.— 1. Why was Philip embittered against the Eng- 
lish ? — 2. What altfmed the savages f What dUd PhUip thiSi 
and do? 
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3. The Narragansetts, so lon^ friendly, were now ft. n 
•nder the rule of Conanchet, the son of Miantonomoh ; p,^ ^ 
and doubtless he remembered the benefits, which his oh.Vi. 
father had bestowed upon the whites, and their refusal 
to hear his last plea for mercy. 
^ 4. Sausaman, one of the natives whom Elliot had 
instructed in Christianity, gave to. the English, intima- Jj^ 
tions of Philip's designs. Sausaman was soon after diMio- 
murdered. On investigation, the Pl3rmouth court found '"^^^ 
that the murder was committed by three of Philip's 
most intimate friends; and forthwi^ they caused tliem 
to be executed. 

5. On the 20th of June, Philip^s exasperated war- 
riors attacked Swansey, in New Plymouth. The colo- 
nists appeared in defence of the place, and the Indians 
fled. The English force marched into the Indian ^^.y^ 
towns, which, on their approach, were deserted. But june 9^ 
the route of the savages was marked, by the ruins of ^J2**J 
buildings, which had been burned, and by die heads 

and hands of the English, which were fixed upon 
poles by the way-side. The troops, finding that they 
could not overtake them, returned to Swansey. 

6. The commissioners of the colonies, meeting at 
Boston, were unanimous in deciding that the war must 
be prosecuted with vigor, and each colony furnish 
means, according to its ability. Of the thousand men ^^l^ 
which they determined to send immediately into the Ctmgnm 
field, Massachusetts was to furnish five hundred and 'J^y" 
twenty-seven, Connecticut three hundred and fifteen, 

and Plymouth one hundred and fifty-eight Subsequently 
the commissioners voted to raise double this number. 

7. The army was sent from Swansey into the coun- 
try of the Narragansetts, and negociating, sword in comp* 
hand, with that confederacy, on the l^h of July, a {JlijS; 
treaty of peace was concluded. It was stipulated p«<^c«. 

3. Who was Conanchet f What was hit dispodtion towards 
the "English ? — 4. How did the English become acquainted 
with Philip's designs? What did the Plymouth court?— ft. 
When and where did PhiUp begin the war? What mearxires 
did the colonists pursue ? — 6. What around did the commis- 
sioners take » How was the number of men, to be raised, ap- 
portioned ? — T. Where was the army sent ? What treaty waa 
made? 

6 
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'»T. II. among other tkmgB, to give forty coats to any of tAe 
p,u i^ Narragansetts, who should bring Philip alive, twen^ 
en. Tx. for his head and two for each of his^ subjects deliver- 
ed as prisoners. 

8. The Indian king retreated, with his warriors, to 
a swamp at Pocasset, near Montaup, There, on the 
18th, the colonists attacked them, but gained no deci- 

tS^d ®^^^ advantage, Philip then went to the vicinity of 

*t pocL- Ck>nnecticut river ; but to the inhabitants, every where 

^^ in danger, and in fear, he seemed to be every where 

present Captain Hutchinson, with a company of 

horse, was drawn into an ambush, near Brookfield, 

fattte^it where he was mortally wounded, and sixteen of his 

fidki. company were killed. The Indians then burned the 

town. 

9. Intending to collect a magazine and garrison at 
Hadley, Captain Lathrop, with a corps of the choicest 

s« 1. 18 y^^'M^ meuj selected from the vicinity of Boston, was 
Batue of sent to transport a quantity of com from Deerfield, to 
BroS. ^* place. They were suddenly attacked by the In- 
dians, and though they fought with great bravery, they 
were almost all cut ofL The brook, by which they 
fought, flowed red, and to this day is called ^'Bloody 
Brook.'^ 
October. 10' In October, the Springfield Indians, who had 
8^jy- previously been friendly, concerted with the hostile 
bonied. tribes, and set fire to that town. While its flames 
were raging, they attacked Hadley. 

11. Conanchet now violated the treaty, and not only 
received Philip's warriors, but aided their operations 
Conaa- ^^'^s* *^6 English. On the 18th of December, one 
ehet Tio- thousand troops were collected from the diflerent colo- 
"taSLt^* ^®^ under the command of Josiah Winslow, of Ply- 
mouth. After a stormy night passed in the open air, 
they waded through the snow sixteen miles ; and about 

T. What WM stipulated t — 8. Give an account of King Philm ■ 
movements t What was the condition of the inhabitants ? What 
befel Capt. Hutchinson ? — 9. Give an account of Capt. La- 
throp, and his company ? — lO. What treacheiy was practised 
by the Springfield Indians I — 11. What was now the conduct 
of Conanchet ? What number of troops went to attack him f 
At what time» and under what circumstances did they march f 
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erne o'clock, on the aflemoon of the 19th, ^y arrhred p*t. ii* 
near the enemy's fortress. "p^Tir 

12. It was on a rising ground, in the midst of a cu!ri 
swamp ; and was so fortiified with palisades, and thick 
hedges, that only by crossing a log, which lay over a 
ravine, could it be approached. The officers led the 

men directly across the narrow and dangerous bridge. 
The first were killed, but others pressed on, and tfie 
fort was entered. Conanchet and his warriors forced Dec.i». 
the English to retire; but they continued the fight, '^^^^^ 
defeated the savages, and again entering the fon, they Nar. de- 
set fire to the Indian dwellings. One thousand war- •'^^y^ 
riors were killed; three hundred, and as many women 
and children, were made prisoners. About six hun« 
dred of their wigwams were burnt, and many helpless 
sufferers perished in the flames. 

13. The wretched remains of the tribe took shelter 

in the recesses of a cedar swamp,— covering themselves ^^^^^^ 
with boughs, or burrowing in the ground, and feeding tndcoid. 
on acorns or nuts, dug out with their hands from the 
snow. Many who escaped a sudden, thus died a lin- ^^^^^ 
gering death. Conanchet was made prisoner in April, chet»i 
and was offered his freedom if he would enter into a ******* 
treaty of peace. The chieftain indignantly refused, 
and was put to death. 

14. In the spring of 1676, the colonial troops were 
almost universally victorious. Jealousies arose among 

the different tribes of savages, and while great num- i^i^q 
bera were slain, many deserted the common cause. PhiUp 
Philip had attempted to rouse the Mohawks agamst *iS*SS? 
the English, and had, for this purpose, killed a number ^^kT 
of the tribe, and attributed their death to the whites. 
His perfidy was detected, and he fled to Montaup, 
whither he was pursued. 

15. In the midst of these reverses, Philip remained 
imshaKen in his enmity. His cHief men, as also his 
wife and family, were killed or made prisoners; and, 

12. Describe the fort — ^the approach of the troops — the second 
attack— the destruction of the Indians. — 13. What happened 
to the remains of the tribe I To Conanchet T — 14. How did 
the colonial troops succeed in 1676 1 Where was PhiUp f — 16 
How did he bear his adversity f 
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F7. n. while he wept bitterly, for these domestic berottvements, 
p,j, J he shot one of his men, who proposed submission. 
OB. Vn. After being driven from swamp to swamp, he was at 
16Y6. ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ Montaup, by the brother of the Indian 
Philip i« whom he had thus killed. 

^^^^ 16. Of the scattered parties which remained, many 
were captm-ed. Some sought refuge at the north. 
These afterwards served as guides, to those parties of 
hostile French and Indians, who came down and deso- 
lated the provinces. In this dreadful contest, New 
England lost six hundred inhabitants, and a great amount 
^""^^^'^P^'of property. Fourteen towns had been destroyed, 
I?. £ng- and a heavy debt incurred. Yet the colonies received 
^•^^^ no assistance from England ; and they asked none. 
The humane Irish sent the sufferers some relief. 

17. If Philip's war was to the whites disastrous, to 
the savage tribes it was ruinous. The Pokanokets 
and the Narragansetts henceforth disappear from his* 
tory. The " praying Indians'' were mostly of the Ma»- 
sachusetts confederacy; and although they suffered 
lodiaa much, being suspected by the red men because they 
dljSoT^ ^®'® Christians, and by the whites because they were 
mL Indians, they yet had a remnant left Elliot watched 
his scattered flocks, and exposed himself to many 
dangers on their account The wreck of four towns 
remained from the foiktoen^ which the converts num- 
bered before the war. 



CHAPTER VII. 

The Regkides. — New Hantpshire and Maine. — Charter of Mas* 
sachusetts annulled. 

1. The regicides, a term, which in English and 
American history, refers especially to those men, who 
signed the death warrant of Charles I., were, after thft 

16. How did he come to his end ? — 16. What became of his 
tbilowers ? How many inhabitants of New England were de- 
stroyed during this bloody war ? Who sent relief? — IT. \Vhat 
were the consequences of the war to the Indians ? How did it 
affect the praying Indians ? 

Chaftjbr VII.— 1. Who were the regicides f 
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restoratioa of his son, proscribed. Three of their ft. n. 
number, Goffe, 'Whaliey, and Dixwell, came to Amen- p^ ^^ 
oa. They were at Boston and Cambridge, and under ou.to. 
romantic circumstances, were shielded from their pur^ .j.^^ 
suers at New Haven. At length, Whaliey and Gofie three »♦ 
found refuge in the house of Mr. Russel, minister of *'*'^*^ 
Hadley, where ikey lived in profound concealment. 

2. Gotife had been a military commander. Looking 
from the window of his hiding place, he saw, on a 
Sabbath day, as the people were collecting for public 
worship, a body of ambushed Indians stealing upon 
them. Suddenly he left his confinement, and appeared . 
among the gathering worsh^>ers, his white hair and f 91^5. 
beard, and loose garments streaming to the winds. He ooffe 
gives the alarm, and the word of command ; and the ^****y» 
men, already armed, are at once formed, and bear- 
ing down upon the foe. When they had cimquered, 

they looked around for their preserver. He had 
vanished during the fray; and they fully believed that 
he had been ah angel, sent from heaven for their de- 
liverance. 

3. Of the three judges, who cast themselves upon 

the Americans, not one was betrayed. The meanest "^TJ 
of the peofde could not be induced, by the price set SSti 
upon their heads, to give them up; and they now rest, ^J^ 
in peaceful graves, upon our soil. 

4. Maine. In 1677, a controversy, which had ex- 
isted for some time, between the government of Mas- 
sachusetts, fmd the heirs of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, lOTT* 
relative to the district of Maine, was settled in Eng- ^^' 
land, and the territory assigned to the latter. Upon Maine, 
this, Massachusetts purchased the title, and Maine be- 
3ame a province of that colony. 

5. New Hampshire. In 1679, a commission was ^^^^ 
nade out by order of Charles II., for the separation j^h^ 
«>f New Hampshire from the jurisdiction of Massa- rox-ai 
chusetts, and its erection into a rojral province. The p^**'*^ 

1 . Which of them came to America f Where were they t — 
tl. During Kin^ Philip's war, what were the circumstances of 
Ooife's appearing at Hadley? — 3. Were either of the three 
fudges betrayed? — 4. How did Massachusetts acquire a titU 
tA Maine t— 5. What happened to New Hampel)ii« m 1679 1 
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p»T. XI. BHsembly was to be chosen by the people, the presi*^ 
p,D, r, dent and council to be i4)pointed by the crown* 
CH. iu. This colony now manifested, that stability of char* 
acter, for which, no less,th{m for its sublime piles of 
*^»» mountains, it is called "the Granite State." The 
spirit people first thanked Massachusetts for the care she 
had taken of their infant condition; and next deter- 
mined "that no law should be valid, unless made by 
the assembly, and approved by the people. 
, 6. Edward Cranfield, a needy speculator, was se- 
lected by Mason, and sent from England, to be tlie f o- 
ISSlfL ^^^"^^^ ^^ N^^ Hampshire. But he could neither out- 
Mason wit, nor over-awe the nigged patriots; nor witli all . 
-rwifidd ^^' advantages of law, eject them from their laiicb; 
to rule, though for many years he gave them great annoyance. 

7. Chm-les II. made additional navigation acts, by 
, which he would have entirely destroyed the commerce 

16Y9* ^^ ^^ colonies, .had they been observed. But they 
Ran- were evaded, and opposed, especially in Massachusetts, 
doiph. Ej^aj.j Randolph was sent over by the king, to see 
that these oppressive laws were executed. 

8. James II., who declared, that there. should be no 
free govemftients in his dominions, issued writs against 

ii.^J^ the charters of Connecticut and Rhode Island. These 
bHam* ^^^^^®^ presented letters and addresses, which, con- 
iiT** tained expressions of hmnble duty. The king con- 
1685* strued them into an actual surrender of their charters ; 
and, proceeded 4o establish a temporary goveriunent 
over New England. Sir Edmund Andros was appoint- 
ed governor general. 

9. Sir Edmund begapi his career with the most flat- 
tering professions of his regard to the public safety 
and happiness. It was, 'however, well observed, thai 
''Nero concealed his tyrannical disposition more years 
than Sir Edmund did months." Soon after his arrival 

6. Why is New Hampshire called the granite state ? — 6. Who 
was selected by Mason as governor ? What was beyond his 
power to do ?— -T. How did King Charles proceed in regard to 
navigation laws I How did the colonists ? Whom did the king 
sencf over ? For what purpose t — 8. What writs did James IL 
issue f What did R. I. and Conn.f How did the king next pro- 
ceed ? Who did he send over as governor general 7 — 9. Horn 
did Sir Edmund begin f 
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in ^6 eornitry, he sent to Conneotieiit, demanding the f>t. it 
Kurrender of the charter. This being refused, in 1687, ^Jjy 
he came with a guard to Hartford, during the session ou.ra, 
of the general assembly, and in person required its « aoa 
delivery. sir e. 

10. After debating nntil evening, the charter was ^7w«' 
produced, and laid on the table, where the assembly Ea^aad 
were sitting. The lights were suddenly extinguished, 

and one of the members privately conveyed it away, 168Y 
and hid it in the cavity of a large oak tree. The can- ^5*cJS 
dies were officiously relighted, but the charter was hid ia 
• gone ; and no discovery could be made of it, or, at ST w 
, 3iat time, of the person who carried it away. The ^^* 
goremment of the colony was, however, surrendered 
to Andros. 

11. Massachusetts, where Sir Edmund resided, was 

the principal seat of despotism and suffering. In 1688, - -.^^ 
New York, and New Jersey, were added to his juris- tf 
diction ; and for more than two years, there was a 1689^ 
general suppression of charter governments throughout 
the colonies, and aperpe'tual series of tyrannical exac- 
tions. ^ 

12. But the king had made himself as much detested 
at home, as his governor had abroad. The British 
nation, putting aside the fiction of the divine right of ^^^^f* 
legitimate sovereigns, asserted that of human nature, Reroia- 
by declaring that an oppressed people may change ^^^ 
their rulers. They forced the king to abdicate, and 
completed what is called the English " Revolution," 

by placing William and Mary on the throne. 

13. Great was the joy of New England. Even on 
the first rumor of the British Revolution, the authori- 
ties of Boston seized and imprisoned Andros and ;^^2s 
Randolph. As a temporary government, they organ- *^h*i 
ized a committee of safety, of which the aged gover- ''^ 
nor, Bradstreet, accepted the presidency ; though he 
knew that, if the intelligence proved false, it might 

cost him his life. 

9. Why did he go to Hartford ? — lO. What happened durini 
his visit?— 11, What took place from 1687 tol689? — ISf 
What fiction or false principle did the English put aside ? Wha» 
right did thev assert f What k this eveat called f — 13. Whai 
was done in tf ostoa 7 
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FT. n 1^ The change <^ fovemment, produced by tha 

removal of Aadrois, left New Hampshire in an unset- 

oH. Tui. tied state. Mason had died in 1685, leaving his two 

N. H. ^^^^ ^^"^^ *^ ^^ claims. The people earnestly peti- 

1^5. tioned to be again united with Massachusetts, but their 

Mason wishcs wcfc frustrated by Samuel Allen, who had 

AUcn purchased of the heirs of Mason, their title to New 

**<ffie^** Hampshire. Allen received a conmiission as governor 

of the colony, and assumed the government in 1692. 

15. When the intelligence was confirmed, that Wil- 

^^^^^ liam and Mary were seated on tlie throne, Rhode |sland 

wd R.'i. aitd Connecticut resumed their charters; but the king 

^^-^ resolutely refused to restore to Massachusetts, her 

•bvten. fonner system of government Andros, Randolph^ 

and others, were ordered to England for trial. 



CHAPTER- VIIL 
N . York.*— Its Gov^nors. — Leiider. — Quakers m Massachusetts. 

1. After the surrender of the Dutch, Colonel Nichols 
entered upon the administration of the government of 

lA^ New York, which he conducted wiA great prud^ice, 
loir?* integrity, and moderation. The people, however, con- 
tinued without civil rights, all authority being vested 
in the royal governor and council. Nichols returned 
to England, and was succeeded by Lord Lovelace. 

2. In 1673, England and Holland were again in- 
volved in war, and Holland sent over a small fleet to 

16Y3. regain her American possessions. This force arrived 
i>ut<^ at New York, and demanded a surrender, which waa 
*rork. * made without resistance. The Dutch took inunediate 

possession of the fort and city, and soon after of the 

whole province. 

14. What took place in New Hampshire % — 15. What hap 
pened in the other New England provinces f Who were sent to 
England \ 

(JnAPTBa VIII. — 1. How did Colonel Nichols govern in New 
York % — %. What happened in 1673 T 
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3. The next year, 1674, tlie war terminated, and p»t. il 
rfew York was restored to the English. The Duke p,jj^, 
of York, to prevent controversy about his title to the ch. »in 
territory, took out a new patent, and the same year ^mm, 
appointed Sir* Edmund Andros, governor. N.York 

4. Andros claimed jurisdiction over that part of '*'■*<"*<*• 
Connecticut west of the river, it having been included 

in the grant ^o the Duke of York. To seize it, he 
arrived off the fort, at Saybrook, with an armed force. 161.% 
The governor and council, being apprised of his de- ,ijuu2i 
sign, sent a few troops under Captain Bull, who con- ^ Say- 
ducted himself with such spirit, that Andros, jocosely "** * 
declaring that his "horns should be tipped widi gold," 
made no further attempt. 

5. In 1682, Andros was removed from the govern- 
ment of New York. The succeeding year was a 
happy era in the history of this colony. The excel- 
lent Colonel Dongan arrived as governor, and the de- iGStH, 
sires of the people, for a popular government, were Dongan. 
gratified. The first general assembly was convoked, 168S* 
consisting of a council and eighteen representatives. F«r«t 
Governor Dongan surpassed all his predecessors, in umbUt. 
attention to af&irs with the Indians, by whom he was 
highly esteemed. 

6. The news from Eiu*ope, that the inhabitants of 
England had resolved to dethrone James, and ofler the 
crown to William and Mary, raised the hopes of the l€f88. 
disaffected. Among these, was Jacob Leisler, an active 
militia captain, and a favorite of the people. He was 
not, however, a man of talents, but received the guid- 
ing impulses of his conduct, from the superior ener- 
gies of his son-in-law, Jacob Milborne. 

7. By his counsel, Leisler, at the head of a few men, Leuier 
declared for William and Mary, and took possession J""^** 
of the fort of New York. His party increased to more kinr 
than five hundred. The governor left the province, ^^^ 
•ud Leisler assumed to administer the government k^u 

3. What took place in 1674 ? — 4. Give an account of An- 
dros's attempt to take Connecticut? — 5. What happened in 
1682? What the next year? — O. What happened in New 
York when news came ot the expulsion of Kinjg James ? Who 
was Jacob Leisler ? — T. Give ^n apcount of his and Milborne' f 
nuerations ? 

6 
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p»T. IL Milbome went to Albany, and made himself master 
■^ I of tlie place. The regular authorities were against 
CH. nil. these lawless proceedings. 

8. King William now commissioned Henry Slough- 
ter, as governor of New York. Ne^er was a gover- 

1691* nor more needed, and never was one more destitute 
klr ^tT of every qualification for the office. He refused to 
enuN. treat with Leisler ; but put him, and several of his ad- 
herents to prison. Finally, that unfortunate man, to* 
gether with his son-in-law, perished upon the gallows. 
Their execution was disapproved by the people ; and 
txeeut^.^^ii' property, which was confiscated, was afterwards 
restored to their descendants. 

9. Motives derived from pure religion, are the best, 
and most effective, of all which influence human con- 
duct But when the religious feeling of men becomes 

giotts perverted, all history shows, that it then produces the 

feeling, very worst effects. Under the influence of this feeling, 

in its right operation, our Puritan forefathers resisted 

oppression in England, suffered hardship, and braved 

death, to enjoy their religion unmolested. 

10. But they were not free, from the common error 
of their age, which was, that all in the same commu- 
nity, must, on religious subjects, think very much 

Mcome alike. The Puritans believed their way was certainly 

^JJ"^- right, and they were utterly unwilling, that any should 

be among Uiem, who should teach any thinff different 

This produced uncharitableness towards others, and 

the bad effects of the religious sentiment perverted. 

1 1. The denomination of Friends or Quakers, had 
arisen in England. They had heard that the Puritani 
exercised a persecuting spirit, as in the cases of Mrs. 

rha Hutchinson and Roger Williams. They also thought 

J^^^^. the Puritan religion consisted too much in outward 

k«r*. form, and too little in inward purity. The Quakers 

believed, that they were called by a voice from a divine 

8. Who was Hcnrv Sloughter ? How did he proceed in reeurd 
to Leisler f -r- 9. What may be said of motives derived rrom 
true religion f When the religious feeling of bodies of men 
becomes perverted, how is it then f What did our Puritan fore, 
fathers, under the impulse of ri^ht religious feeling ? — lO. VVbai 
was the common error of their age ? Were the Puritans free 
from it ? — 11. What induced the Quakers to come to Massa 
chusctt? ? 
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inward monitor, to go to New England, particularly p>t. i». 
to Boston, and there warn the people of their errors, fi^' 
12. The Puritans, when they came, imprisoned en.' tt, 
them, and sent them away. The Quakers came again, -m^^q 
and boldly denounced that, which the Puritans held 4 eiccu- 
dearer than life. Laws were made to banish them, pro- |jjjj 
hibiting return, on pain of death. The Quakers came 
back, and four were actually hanged. The Puritans 
then became convinced of their error, opened their i 
prison doors, and released twenty-eight persons. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Jesuit Misaonariea of France— their Discoveries. 

1. From the devotion oi the Puritans^ and the 
Quakers, we turn to that of the Jesuit missionaries of 
France ; and in all, we per<?eive " the operation of that 
common law of our nature, which binds the heart of 
man to the Author of his being." The Jesuit mission- r^i, 
aries desifed to extend the benefits of Christian re- &><>»?» ^^ 
demption to the heathen ; yet they unfortunately united ^itwu 
worldly policy with religious enthusiasm, and sought, vrmdfk 
not only to win souls to Christ, but subjects to the 

king of France, and the papal dominion. 

2. The Catholics, already in Canada, seconded their 
efforts, and in 1640, Montreal wa^ founded, to give 
the missionaries a starting point, nearer the scene of 
their operations. Within thirteen years, the wilderness 

of the Hurons was visited by sixty missionaries, mostly 1634 
Jesuits. Making the Huron settlements of St. Louis, - J^^ 
and St. Ignatius, their central statioij, they carried the Jomi? 
gospel to the surrounding tribes ; and thus visited and worariet 

12. How were they treated f 

CiiAPTEn IX. — 1. When we see that different sects are willing 
10 suffer death, in the service of God, what do we perceive ? 
What two principles of conduct did the Jesuits unite ? — 2. When 
was Montreal founded ? For what object ? Learn from the map 
o** this period, in connection with the book, the central station 
ot the missionaries. 
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p»T. n. became the first European explorers of the southern 
p,jj J portion of Upper Canada, of which they took posses- 
cw/ix! sion for the French king. 

3. One of these missionaries, Isaac Jouges, undaunt 
ed by the terrors of the Mohawk name, went among 
these savages, and was imprisoned. He escaped, but 

1046. afterwards attempted a permanent mission. Arriving 
Jo^ at the Mohawk castle, he was accused of blighting the 

com of the Indians, by spells of sorcer}\ Being con- 
TheMo- demned, he received his death blow with composure. 
^^^ His head was hung on the palisades of the fort, and 

his body thrown into the placid stream. 

4. Circumstances changed. The missionaries were 
received among each tribe of the Five Nations. Rude 
chapels were constructed, where the natives chanted 

French ^hc scrvices of the Romish church. But when the 

attempt missionaries sought to bring their lives under the influ- 

nize ence of Christian prmciples, as to war and the treat- 

^'^' ment of prisoners, the fierceness of their character 

prevailed. They returned to their former customs, 

gave up their religion, and expelled the missionaries. 

Thus ended the attempts of the French to colonize 

New York. 

5. Father Allouez, bent on a voyage of ^covery, 
early in September, passed Mackinaw, into Lake Supe- 

AUo!!S* pior. Sailing along the high banks and pictured rocks 
at Lake of its southem shorc, he rested, beyond the bay of 
®"**™'' Keweena, on that of Chegoimegon, Here was the 
great village of the Chippewas. 

6. A grand council of ten or twelve tribes was, at 
the moment, assembled, to prevent the young braves of 
the Chippewas and Sioux, from taking up the toma- 

liidian hawk against each other'. In this assembly came for- 
•ooaciL ward the missionary, and stood, and commanded, in the 

name of his heavenly, and of his earthly master, that 

there should be peace. 



2, What part of the country did the missionaries take posses 
sion of for the French king ? — 3. Give an account of Father 
Jouges t — 4. Of the further attempt to convert the Indians of 
New York t — 5. Give an account of Father Allouez's route to 
the village of the Chippewas, and show it on the map? — 6. 
Whtt did Father Allouez at this village f 
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7. The Indians listened with reverence. They had p»t. u 
never before seen a white man. Soon they built a p,jj j 
chapel; and there they devoutly chanted their vesper ch.'ix.' 
and matin hymns; and the mission of St. Esprit was st. 
founded. The scattered Hurons and Ottawas here f^^PJ^J 
collected around the missionary. He preached to the 
Fottawotamies, the Sacs and Foxes, the Illinois, and ' 

the Sioux. 

8. From each of these tribes, he gainea descriptions 
of their country, their lakes and rivers, of which he 
made reports to his government. He especially dwelt Z^^ 
on what he had heard of the great river " Mesipi." "▼««■ 
He urged the sending of small colonies of French ^^ **'* 
emignxnts, to make permanent settlements in the west. 

9. A small company, headed by two missionaries, 1668. 
Claude Dablon,and James Marquette, founded the first ^t. ^ 
French settlement within the limits of the United States, founded. 
It is at St. Mary's, on the falls between the Lakes Su- j^go, 
perior and Huron. .. Allouez founded a mission at oreen* 
Green Bay. ^y* 

10. Marquette selected a young Illinois as his com- 
panion, and learned from him the language of his 
nation. The Hurons heard with astonishment, that 

he had formed the bold design of exploring the great ^^^- 
river of the west ; notwithstanding their assertions, boMnen. 
that its monsters devoured men and canoes, its war- 
riors never spared the stranger, and its climate was rife 
with death. 

11. Marquette walked from Green Bay, followed 
the Fox river, crossed the Portage from its head wa- 
ters to those of the Wisconsin ; when, with no com- xm9 
panion but the missionary Joliet, he embarked upon Follows 
its bosom, and followed its course, unknowing whither JJn^^'j 
it would lead. Solitary they floated along, till, in the Mi-, 
seven days, they entered, with inexpressible joy, the 
broad Mississippi. They continued to float with its 

T. How was it with the Indians ? What was the mission called ? 
8. What infornmrion was gained, and reported? — i>. What 
account can you give of St. Mary's ? Where did Allouez found 
a mission ? — lO. What was said by the Indians to deter Mar- 
quette from executing his design ? — 11. Give an account of his 
route, and trace it on the map. ' 
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FT. n. lonely current, until, near the mouth of the Moingon^ 

p,jj J they perceived marks of population. 

OB. n. 12. Disembarking, they found, at fourteen miles 
from the river, a village of the natives. Old men met 
them with the calumet, told them they were expected, 

Indian ^^^ ^^^^ them enter their dwellings in peace.* The 

oovrte^'. missionaries declared, by the council-fire, the claims 
of the Christian religion, and the right of the king of 
France, to their territory. The Indians feasted them, 
and sent them away with the gift of a peace-pipe, em- 
bellished with the various colored heads wid necks 
of bright and beautiful birds. 

13. Sailing on tlieir solitary way, the discoverers 
heard afar, a rush of waters from the west; and soon 
the vast Missouri came down with its fiercer current 
to hasten on the more sluggish Mississippi. They saw, 
and passed the mouth of the Ohio, nor stopped, till 

^j they had gone beyond that of the Arkansas. There 

Ten the they fouud savages, who spoke a new tongue. They 

MiiMuri.^gj.g armed with guns ; a proof that they had trafficked 

with the Spaniards, or with the English, in Virginia 

They showed hostile dispositions, but respected the 

peace-pipe, the white flag of Uie desert 

14. Marquette now retraced his course to the lUi- 
16*74. nois,— entered and ascended that river, and beheld the 
to orten ^eautiful fertility of its summer prairies, abounding in 

Bay. game. He visited Chicago, and in September was again 
at Green Bay. 

15. The next year, on the banks of the little stream, 
now called by his name, Marquette retired for devo- 

1675. tion, from the company with which he was journeying — 

^eui *^ P^^y^ ^y ^ ™d6 ^tar. of stones, beneath the silent 

diea near shade. There, half an hour aflerwards, his dead body 

cftgan! was found. He was buried on the shore of the lake ; 

and the Indian,fancies that his spirit still controls its 

storms. 

16. As Joliet, the companion of Marquette, was 
returning from the west, to carry the tidings of their 

12. What happened at an Indian vHlaget — 13. Describe, 
and trace Marquette*8 route, to its farthest extent ? What inba 
bitants did he find? — 14. Describe, and trace his return f — 
15. (;ive an account of the death of Marquette f 
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discovery, he met at Frontenac, now Kingston, the p»t. n 
governor of the place, the energetic and highly gifted "J^^TJ^ 
La Salle. His genius kindled, at the description of oh/o. 
the missionary ; he went to France, and was commis- «ma 
sioned to complete the survey of the great river. u saUe. 

17. He returned to Frontenac, built a wooden canoe, ^^^ 
of ten tons, and carrying a part of his company to the the flnt 
mouth of Tonnewanta Creek, he there built the first ,Sii*i"f» 
sailing vessel, which ever navigated Lake Erie. On Lake 
his way across the lakes, he marked Detroit as a suit- ** 
able place for a colony, gave name to Lake St. Clair, JJjJ^J?* 
planted a trading house at Mackinaw, and finally cast naw. 
anchor at Green Bay. 

18. Here, he collected a rich cargo of furs, and sent 
back his brig to carry them to Niagara. Then, in bark 
canoes, he moved his party south, to the head of lake 
Michigan. There he constructed the Fort of the Mia- 
mis. His brig was unfortunately lost ; but, with a 
small company, he steered resolutely west, accompanied 
by the Jesuit Hennepin. 

19. They reached, through many discouragements, 
by disaster, treachery, and climate, the great Illinois; 
and following its waters four days journey below Lake 
Peoria, La Salle there built a fort, which, in the bitter- ^^J* 
ness of his spirit, he named Creve-coeur. Here he sent nin witk 
out a party under Hennepin, to explore the sources (rf*^^*^ 
the Mississippi, and himself set forth on foot to return 

to Frontenac. 

20. Hennepin followed the Illinois to its junction 
with the parent stream ; then ascended that river above 
the falls to which he gave the name of St. Anthony. 

He afterwards reported, though falsely, that he had 1684^ 
discovered the sources of the Mississippi. pSj^*to 

La Salle returned to his fort on tlie Illinois, built a st. a»- 
small vessel, and the next year, he sailed down the VSJ ' 
Mississippi, till he reached its mouth. To the coun- 
try he gave the name of Louisiana, in honor of his 
sovereign, Louis XIV. 

lis. Who was La Salle ? How did he become interested, and 
what, did he do ? — IT. Trace, and describe his route to Green 
Bay ?— tr*. What stens did he here take? — iO. Where did 
he go i'rom thence ? Whom did he send out to explore ? — JW>. 
What was done by Hennepin ? What next by La SaUe f 
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p>T. IL 21. Returning to France, the govemment sent hun 
p,j,^j^ to colonize the country which he had visited ; but hin 
CH. s.* fleet took a wrong direction, and he was carried, with 
168Y* his paity, to Texas, where he made the settlement of 
La SaUe St. Louis. Attempting to go to Louisiana on foot, b 
*"" "' discontented soldier of his party, gave him his death- 
shot. Texas was regarded as an appendage to Lou- 
isiana. 



CHAPTER X. 

North and South Carolina. — The Great Patent— Mr. Locke's 
Constitution. 

1. After Charles IL was restored, the people ^bout 
him, took advantage of his improvident good nature, 
and want of conscientious scruples. They thus gained 
large tracts of American territory — and, neither he 
who gave, nor they who received, considered, whether 

p^^^^^ or not, it was his to give. In 1663, the king gave 

Cuoinm. Carolina, which more justly belonged to Spain, to 

1663* Lord Clarendon the historian. Lord Ashley Cooper 

Earl c^ Shaftsbury, General Monk afterwards Duke 

of Albemarle, Lord Craven, the two Berkeleys, Si? 

John Colleton, and Sir George Carteret 

2. These noblemen next aspu-ed to the glory of 
founding a sovereignty, which should, not only yield 
them money, but &e fame of legislators ; and in 1667, 
Charles granted them the whole of the country, from 
the mouth of the river St Johns to 36"* 33' north lati- 

Tiie tude; and from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean. To 

r^' "- frame a govemment for the future empire, they secured 

1665. ^^ services, of the well known philosopher, John 

Locke. In the meantime, the younger Berkeley, who 

was governor of Virginia, was to extend his rule ovei 

the whole territory. 

21^ What happened on his last return to America ? 

Chapter X — 1. What traits of Charles II. are here mention- 
ed! What advantage was taken of them ? \Vhat ^rant did hf 
make in 1663 ? To whom ? — 2. What grant did he make b 
1667 ? Show its extent on the map ? Who was to frame a cod 
stitution for this large country I Who to be c^ovemor f 
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3. But settlers were wanted ; and to procure these, p»t. ii. 
various inducements were held out by the company. p,p ^ 
Two settlements had already been formed within their cu.'x.* 
precincts. One of these, near Albemarle Sound, was getti©. 
begun, at an early day, by enterprising planters from ™ent at 
Virginia ; and enjo)dng entire liberty, it had been aug- marie, 
mented from that and other colonies, whenever reli- ^^*„^^ 
nous or political oppression had scattered their people, n. c. 
This setUement had so increased, as to form, for con- 1663. 
venience, a simple democratic government. ^tl!^* 

4. The other colony was to the south of this, on racy. 
Cape Fear, or Clarendon river; and had been originally 
made, by a little band of adventurers from New Eng- 
land. They, as well as the former colony, had pur- gJ^^J* 
chased their land of the natives; they had occupied JJ^^ 
it, and they claimed, as a law of nature, the right of Sj^'j'j? 
self-government. 

5. In the meantime, a number of planters from 
Barbadoes purchased lands of the sachems, and settled 
on Cape Fear river, near the territory of the New 
Englanders. The two parties united. In 1667, 
thfiy were in danger of famine, and Massachusetts 
sent them relief. They requested of the proprie- 
tors a confirmation of the purchase they had made 

of the Indians, and of the power, which they had as- Tmma'ni 
sumed to govern themselves. As a state must have KSS? 
inhabitants, their request was partially granted; and th?Bai-- 
one of then- nmnber. Sir John Yeamans, was appointed J;^ 
their governor. The settlement, in 1666, contained 
eight hundred persons. 

6. Thus, the germs of liberty had, in the Carolinas, 
begun to vegetate strongly. And when the great aris- 
tocratical constitution, making three orders of nobility, 1|^®5 
was sent over, in 1670, the ground was already pre- »titutioD 
occupied. These dwellers in scattered log cabins in ^[^^^^ 
the woods, could not be noblemen, and would not be uaj 
serfs. Eventually, the interest of ^e proprietors pre- 

3. What settlement was formed in the northern part ot the 
tract ? Of what did it prove to be the nucleus ? — 4. Des. nbe 
the settlement which proved to be the nucleus of South Caroima. 
6. What chance of inhabitants took place ? Who was their hrst 
governor ? \V nat was their number in 1666 ? — 6. How was it 
in respect to Mr. Locke's constitution ? 

6* 
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FT. II. vailed 6Ter their pride. The inhabitants took theii 
p,j)^ , own way in regard to government, and in 1693, the 
cH.*xi. constitution of Locke was formally abrogated. 

7. William Sayle, the first proprietary governor of 
^ Carolina, brought over a colony, with which he found- 
ed, ed old Charlestown. Dying in 1671, his colony was 
8«y*«- annexed to that of Governor Yeamans. In 1680, the 

city was removed to the point of land between the 
16841. two rivers, which received the names of Ashley and 
*^**I^**" Cooper. The foundation of the present capital of the 
founded, south was laid, and the name of the king perpetuated 

in that of Charleston. 

8. During the year 1690, King William sent out a 
16941. large body of French Protestants, who had been com-* 
?[J^ peUed to leave their country, by the arbitrary measures 

tenu. of Louis XIV. To a part of these, knds were allotted 
in Virginia, on James river. Others settled in Caro- 
lina, on the banks of the Santee, and in Charleston. 
They introduced the culture of Uie vine, and were 
among the most useful settlers of the province. 
1739. The Cape Fear colony under Governor Yeamans 
5n?iS having migrated south, the unfruitful country whieh 
0.Ur. they first occupied reverted to the natives. 



CHAPTER XL 

A Frmich and Indian War. 

1. In consequence of the English Revolution, a wax 

ensued between England and France, which afiected 

Kinr the American colonies of both; and is known in our 

jjjj"^ annals, as "King William's war." 

war. 2. The fisheries on the Atlantic coast were regarded 

as of prime importance; and, on this account, Acadia 

1686. ^'^s highly valued. To protect it, the two French 

Baron Jesuits, Vinccut and Bigot, collected a village of the 

"*** savage Abenakies, on the Penobscot; and the Baron 

de St. Castine, a bigoted French nobleman, established 

7. Describe the founding of Charleston ? — ©.Whom did King 
William send over in 1690 ? Where did they settle ? 

Chapter XI. — 1. What war occurred in consequence of the 
Enghsh Revolution f — 2. Why was Acadia valued ? Whal 
was done by Frenchmen to keep it from the English T 
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there a trading fort. In 1696, the fort, built at Pema- p»t ii. 
quid, was taken by Castine; and thus the French f^^ 
claimed, as Acadia, all Maine, east of the Kennebec ; and oh. u. 
they artfully obtained great ascendancy orer the natives. 

3. The tribe of Pennicook, in New Hampshire, had 
lost several of their number, by the treachery of the 
whites, who had taken and sold them into slavery. At 
Dover, in that state, the venerable Major Waldron, a 
magistrate, and a trader among the Indians, hospitably ^W®' 
admitted two squaws to sleep by his fire. x\t dead of ^^ 
night, they let in a war party from without. They •tt»ck 
placed Major Waldron upon a long table, and then ^^^*'' 
mocked him with a jeering call, to "judge Indians." 
Those indebted to him for goods, drew gashes on his 
breast, saying, "here I cross out my account" Twen- 
ty-three were killed, twenty-nine made prisoners, and 

tihie town burnt. 

4. Governor Frontenac, at Quebec, planned to send, 
through the snow, three parties. The first arrived at 
Schenectady, the night of the 18th of February, and, 
separating into small parties, they invested every house f jSu^ 
at the same moment. The people slept until their J^^J; 
doors were broken open, and themselves dragged from **^^L^ 
their beds. Their dwellings were set on fire, and sixty •''**y^ 
of the inhabitants butchered. Twenty-seven were 
carried captive, and most of the small number which 
escaped, lost their limbs in attempting to fiee naked, 
through a deep snow, to Albany. 

5. The second party of French and Indians, leagued 
for murder, were sent against ^the pleasant settlement 
at Salmon Falls, on the Piscataqua. At break of day — 

a day which, for fifty of their number, had no morrow, Defirao- 
the peaceful inhabitants were waked to experience the stSiM 
horrors of Indian warfare, aided and directed by French ^'^•• 
ingenuity. The third party from Quebec, in like man- is. 
ner, destroyed the settlement at Casco Bay, in Maine. 

«. What fort was taken by Castine ? How for did the French 
claim in Maine? — 3. What provocation did the Pennicooks 
receive ? What shocking cruelly did they exercise ? — 4. What 
three parties were sent out ? By whom ? Trace, and describe 
the route of the first party ? Describe the massacre of Schen- 
ectady ? — 5. Trace and describe the route of the second party ? 
Of the third f 
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P»T. 11. 6. Fear and terror were on every side. The seve- 
p»D. I. '■^^ governors of the prm'inces, convened at New 
CH. XI. York. General Winthrop with a body of troops, and 
May 1. Sir William Phipps, with a large fleet, were sent against 

1691. the French. A part of the fleet was wrecked in re- 

^W^. turning, and both expeditions failed. 

7. Great expenses were, by these means, incurred 
The by Massachusetts, and the general court authorized, 

•vrtem!" ^^^ ^^ ^^^ time, the emission of paper money, or 
notes of credit ; making them, in all payments, a legal 
tender. 

8. The Revolution in England produced a disagree- 
ble change, in the afiairs of Slassachusetts. King Wil- 
liam, refusing to restore its former Government, 

*^N^^ granted a new charter, which extended its limits, but 

charter restricted its privileges. Massachusetts now embraced, 

of Mus. besides her former territory, and the adjacent islands, 

Plymouth, Maine, and Nova Scotia ; extending north 

to the river St Lawrence, and west to the South Sea, 

excepting New Hampshire and New York. 

9. Almost. the only privilege which the new char- 
ter allowed the people, was that of choosing their 
representatives. The king reserved to himself the 
right of appointing the governor, lieutenant governor, 
and secretary ; and of repealing all laws within three 

Vmaa ia years after the passage. As Plymouth, the oldest, and 
keart. Massachusetts, the principal member of the New Eng- 
land confederacy, were now placed under a royal go- 
vernor, the union was nominally at an end. But it 
was already firmly cemented in the hearts and habits 
of the people. 

6. What measures were taken in the congress of gover- 
nors ? What expeditions were undertaken t — 7. What means 
did Massachusetts take to procure money ? — 8. How did the 
English Revolution affect Massachusetts I What course did King 
William take f How did the new charter affect Massachusetts 
in regard to territory t What did that province now embrace t 
9. How did the new charter affect the liberties of the people I 
What power had now the king of England 7 Why could not 
the confederacy remain as it had been ? In what re^>ects had 
the union become already cemented 7 
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EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOGRAPHER. 

What event marks the beginning of this period ? What^^TJll 
is its date ? Point it out on the chronograph er. p,jj j 

The Navigation Acts were passed in 1651. Point to the 
place of this date. The time of "Bacon's rebellion" was 
1676. Show its place on the chronographer. New York 
was founded in 1614, and Albany in 1615. Point to the 
places of these dates. New Amsterdam was surrendered to 
the English in 1664. What is the place of this year ? 

In 1682, William Penn made his celebrated treaty with the 
Indians. Point out the place of this year. New Jersey was 
first settled in 1664. Point out the place of this date. Con- 
necticut, including New Haven, obtained a liberal charter in 
1662. Rhode Island had also obtained one in 1651. Point 
to the places of these dates. Elliot completed his transla- 
tion of the Bible in 1657. Point to the place of this date. 
King Philip was killed and his war terminated in 1676, 
Point out the place of this date. 

Sir Edmund Andross was made governor of New England 
in 1686. The charter of Connecticut was hid in the charter- 
oak, 1687. Point out the places of these years. The first 
General Assembly of New York met in 1683. Point out 
the place of this date. 

The great patent of Carolina was granted in 1663, and 
the grant extended in 1667. Point out the places of these 
two dates. Charleston was founded in 1680. What is the 
place of this date ? Schenectady was destroyed in 1690. 
Point to the place of this year ? At what epoch does this 
period terminate ? What is its date ? What is its place on 
the chronographer ? 

The teacher can, at his option, select other dates, and re* 
quire the pupils to locate them on the chronographer. ^ 
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CHAPTER I. 

Sir Waiiam Phipps.--Cotton Mather.— Salem Witchcraft.— 
Schools. — Yale College. 

1. The new charter was received at Boston, May 
14th, 1692. It was brought over by Sir William 
Phipps, who brought also his commission, as royal 
governor. He was nominated by the influence of his 
pastor. Cotton Mather, who received him with great 
joy. Phipp^ was a native of Pemaquid, in Maine. He 
was made apprentice to a trade; but being active and 
enterprising, he went to England ; and, at length, ac- 
quired riches and a title, by recovering, with a diving 
bell, the treasures of a Spanish wreck. 

2. The delusion, with respect to witchcraft, was 
now at its height. The first settlers brought it with 
them from the mother country. Laws, making witch- 

Chapter I. — 1. Where was the new charter received? 
By whom brought over ? By whose influence was he nominated 
for governor t — 2. What delusion ezisted f Give some account 
of this delusion f 
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p»T. u. craft a capital crime, existed in England, and were 
p,jj ij early enacted in Massachusetts. In Springfield in 1645, 
CH. 1. some individuals were accused and tried, but acquitted. 
Persons at Boston, Charlestown, Dorchester, and Cam- 
bridge, were tried, and some actually executed for the 
supposed offence. But it was at Salem, where this 
delusion produced its most fatal effects. ^ 

3. At first, it was old women only, who were sus- 
pected of having leagued with the devil, to inflict upon 

Convic- the persons who complained, the various tonnents, 
'^^'suffi- which they asserted, that they felt. The magistrates 
cient of the people's choice, had, with Bradstreet, their 
froimda. gQvemor, prcvious to the arrival of Phipps, discoun- 
tenanced these persecutions; but tlie' new authorities, 
under the influence of Cotton Mather, pursued a course 
which placed the accused in situations, where " they 
had need to be magicians, not to be convicted ol 
magic." 

4. The unhappy persons were confronted with 
those who accused them, and asked, " Why do you 
afflict these children ?'* If they denied the fact, they 
were commanded to look upon the children, who 
would instantly fall into fits, and afterwards declare 
that they were thus troubled by the persona appre- 

**Sr" hended. On evidence no better than this, were 
twenty persons executed. 

5. The general court, on assembling, took ground 
against these proceedings, and abolished the special 

^^^ court, by which these persons had been condemned, 
general This court was organised by Phipps, and presided over 
a^nst by Stoughton, the lieutenant-governor. The public 
i ^]fd ^^^^ addressed on the subject, through the press, by 
*SSt, the independent Calef, of- Boston ; and the eyes of men 
were at length opened. Those who had been impris- 
oned were set free ; and the memory of the transaction 
soon became, what it still continues to be, a source of 
national sorrow and humiliation. 



3. Who were first accused ? How was it with the people's 
magistrates, in rospect to prosecutions for witchcraft ? By whom 
were they upheld? — 4. How did the prosecutions proceed? 
How many persons suffered death? — 5. By what court had 
these persons been condemned ? How was shown the power of 
the press to do good ? 
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6. Not one of the colonies enjoyed a repose so p>t. «• 
iininterrupted as Connecticut ; and therefore none had, p,p ^ - 
in this respect, such advantages for showing the bent ch.i.* 
of the Puritan mind, in regard to the improvement of 

the human race, by the right training of the young. 

7. As early as 1646, the general court took the mat- 1646 
ter in hand. " To the end," say they, " that learning ^Jjp* 
be not buried in the graves of our forefathers,nhe Lord ^ "' 
assisting our endeavors, it is ordered, that all the g^Jue^ 
townships with fifty householders, shall keep a school, 

and pay for the same in such way as they see fit. And fiunUiet. 
further, that if any town has one hundred household- 
ers, they shall keep and maintain a grammar school, 
where young men can be fitted for a university." 

8. New Haven had also provided by law for com- 
mon schools, and in 1654, Mr. Davenport proposed 

the instituiion of a college, and the town gave lands ^^5^ 
for the object. Governor Hopkins, of Connecticut, vaie 
who, for several years, was alternately with Haynes, CoUege. 
the chief magistrate of that colony, dying in London, 
bequeathed, for such an institution, four or five hun- 
dred pounds. The school was located at Saybrook. 

9. llie clergy of Connecticut, feeling the need of a 
college, neaier than at Cambridge, to furnish learned 

men as mimsters, ten of their number, obtained from iyOI. 
the general assembly ,'a charter of incorporation ; toge- charter 
ther with an annual grant of J&120. Thus constituted endow- 
as trustees, tuey held their first meeting at Saybrook; "»«»»*»• 
chose officers, and made laws for the infant university. 

10. The location was inconvenient, and more money 
being subscribed, to fix the college at New Haven than 

at rival places, it was removed thither, and received at fiyiiy, 
the same time, accessions, — of books for its library College 
already begun, and in its funds. The most liberal of "J^^New 
the Qonors was Clihu Yale, a native of New Haven, Haven. 



6. How wa8 it with Connecticut in respect to education ? — T. 
What did the general court order in 1646 ? — 8. What did Mr. 
Davenport propose in 1654 I What can you say of Governor 
Hopkins ? Where was the school first located ? — 9. What was 
obtoined for it ? By whom ? Where did the ten trustees hold 
their first meeting ? What did thev do ? — lO. Why was the 
college removed ? Why placed at New Haven ? 

7 
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p»T. II. who had made a fortune in India. His name is pre- 
p,p jj served, in grateful remembrance, by that of the college 
cH« 11. 11. Colonel Fletcher, governor of New York, was 
empowered to take command of the militia of Con- 
necticut. The colony, alarmed, immediately despatch- 
Qor, ed General Winthrop to England, as an agent, to re- 
er»^i*at- Hionstratc with the king and council. Colonel Fletcher 
tempt howevef, went to Hartford, in 1693; and, in his ma- 
jesty's name, demanded the surrender of the militia to 
his command. 

12. Captain William Wads worth, the man by whom 
the charter vas hid, paraded his company, but as an 
11393. ^^^®"^^^^^ ^^ Fletcher began to read his commission, 
Oct* 96. the captain gave command to "drum;" and when 
Ca tern ^^®*^^^®^ ^^^^^^ out "sileuce!" the captain raised his 
Wud^ voice higher in a second order, " drum, drum, I say." 
worth. ^|. length Fletcher gave up in despair ; perhaps fearing, 
if he persisted, that Wads worth would, in good earn- 
est, fulfil his threat, and ^ make daylight shine through 
hun." 



CHAPTER JI. 

European Politics. — Peace of Ryswick, which closes King Wfli 
liam's War. — Queen Anne's War soon begins. 

1. King William's war had been feebly pursued. 
Settlements on Oyster river were, however, destroyed 
by the French and Indians, and the fort at Pemaquid, 
p^?Tf ^^^^^^ ^^^ William Phipps had rebuilt by the special 
By«»ick. direction of the sovereigns, had been taken. In 1697, 
peace was made at Ryswick, in Germany, by wliich 
it was stipulated that all places captured during the 
war should be restored. Thus had the barbarous ap- 

lO. From whom receive its name ? — 11. How was Connec- 
ticut now alarmed ? What measures were taken by Fletcher f 
IM. What by Captain Wadsworth? What was the result ? 

Chapter II. — 1. What settlements had been destroyed! 
What fort taken ? What was done in 1697 ? What was stipu- 
lated? 
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peal to amis been to no other purpose but thatof raul- pt. h. 
tiplying human woes. But the parties profited little p^fj] 
by the lesson. In May, 1702, the contest began, cnln. 
which is known in American history, as ^^ Queen j^waa 
Anne's w^r." 

2. The eastern Indians now derastated Maine from 
Casco to Wells. Deerfield, in Massachusetts, was sur- 
prised at midnight, February, 1704, by a party of 
French and Indians, under Heurtel dc Rouville. The ^mg^M 
sentinel of the fort being asleep, and the snow of such DMrSeid 
a depth as to allow them to pass over the palisades, wMfriaed 
they silently entered, and scalped and murdered, or Fr^h 
secured as prisoners, the wretched inhabitants. Only i„2kL 
a small number escaped by flight Fortynseven were 
killed, and one hundred and twenty carried captive to 
Canada. 

3. Early in the assault, the house of the Rev. John 
Williams, the minister of the place, was attacked by 
about twenty Indians, who, after the murder of two of ^^ 
his children, secured as prisoners, himself, his wife, Iwom 
and his remaining children. Mrs. Williams, on the ^'^ 
second day, faltered in the march, and, according to 

the Indian custom, was cruelly put to death. 

4. Roused by these inhumanities, the veteran war- 
rior, Benjamin Church, mounted on horseback and 
rode seventy miles to offer his services to Dudley, 

now governor of Massachusetts, in behalf of his dis- 1Y04 
tressed fellow citizens. He was sent with five hun- '«»^^ 
dred soldiers to the eastern coast of New Elngland, to menu 
attack the enemy in their own settlements ; and, as- ****^^* 
cending the Penobscot and St Croix rivers, he destroy- 
ed several of their towns, and took a considerable 
number of prisoners. 

5. In 1705, Vaudreuil, now governor of Canada, i^yoft 
proposed to Governor Dudley, a treaty of neutrality. ?'"«- 
Arrangements were accordingly made for an exchange duiifS 
of prisoners ; and thus a large proportion of those 



1* IVTiat object has been answered by tlie war ? Was war soon 
made again? What war?— 2. What can you say of the eastern 
Indians? Describe the assault upon Deerfield.— 3. What hap- 
pened to Mr. Williams and liis family? — 4. Who went againrt 
the Indiana ? — 5* What was done in 1705 ? 
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p»T. u. taken at Deerfield, were finally released. Among the 

j;^~j" number were Mr. Williams, and some of his children. 
chIii.* One young daughter remained, married, and raised a 

mo ^^^^^y "^ ^^^ ^^^^^ which adopted her.. .In 1710, Port 
English Royal was taken from the French, and its name, in 

*^Port honor of the queen, was changed to Annapolis. 
^* * 6. Queen Anne's war was closed by the treaty of 

p^^ f U^®*^^^' ^y which Acadia was ceded to the English. 

uuSjht For more than ten years, this war had exposed the 
QuJln fr^'^ti^rs to continued attacks from a savage foe. Agri- 
Anne'i culture was necessarily neglected, a heavy public debt 
^^* incurred, and a state of general depression ensued. 

7. Some Palatines of Germany, having been reduced 
to great indigence, by the wars in that country, went 

ITIO. to England to solicit charity of Queen Anne. This 

Seln* princess having obtained for them, grants of land in 

ti»e pro- America, about six or seven thousand arrived, during 
'^^^' the year 1710, and planted themselves in the provinces 

1914 ^^ New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and Carolina. 

George I. In 1714, Quccu Auuc dying, George I., ascended the 
tjirone of England. 

8. After the treaty of Utrecht, by which France 
ceded to England, the whole of Acadia, the general 

Masi. court of Massachusetts extended its jurisdiction to the 
**^2™ utmost bounds of the province of Maine ; and, enter- 
Maine, prising fishermen and traders, not only revived the 
desolated villages, but on the eastern bank of the Ken- 
nebec erected new forts, and planted new settlements 
around them. 

9. Father Rasles, a Jesuit missionary of France, had 
for many years ministered, in a rude chapel at Nor- 

R^it» ridgewock, on the Kennebec, among his savage con- 
war. verts of the Abenakies. The Indians under his charge 
to ^' began hostilities against the English, by burning Bruns- 
llf34. wick. The authorities of Massachusetts had ascer- 
tained, by getting possession of the papers of Father 

5. What place was taken in 1710? — 6. When wag Queen 
Anne's war closed ? What were some of its bad effects ? — T. 
What persons were sent over ? By whom ? At what time ? 
To what place? Who succeeded Queen Anne? — H. What 
was the condition an<^ prospects of Maine ? — 9. Give an account 
of Father Rasles ? Where did the Indians, acting under his 
directions, begin their wariJBure f 
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Ra.sles,thdt both he, and the governor of Canada were p»t. n. 
in the counsel of the savages, and were the instigators ^^^ jj 
of their depredations. A party from New England, in cH.'m.' 
August 1724, destroyed Norridgewock, and put to Rasie. 
death the aged Jesuit. He was the last of that devoted and^w 
Qrder, who, in the wilds of America, had labored tc ^royed. 
gain at the same time, a spiritual kingdom for a hea- 
venly Master, and a temporal one for an earthly sove- 
reign. 

10. The Indians now found, that, though instigated 
by the French, they were not supported by them; and j,yo« 
their sachems, at St. John's, concluded a peace with the Aug. 6. 
colonists; which, as French missions were now at an ^?^« 
end, proved durable. English trading houses flourish- eastern 
ed, and the eastern boundary of New England remained 
undisputed. 



CHAPTER m. 

Fletcher.— Piracy.— The Jerseys united, and joined with New 
York. 

1. Governor Sloughter, of New York, dying in 
1691, Colonel Fletcher received the commission ^^^^ 
of governor. Fletcher was a good soldier, and having co^ 
fortunately secured the friendship of Major Schuyler, Fletcher 
he was, by his advice, enabled to conduct the Indian 
affairs of the colony, to the acceptance of the people. 1693 
Episcopalian ministers were, by the influence of the ^'^^ 
governor, settled in several parishes, and a religious copacy. 
order was thus introduced, which, at this day, forms so 
respectable a portion of the population of the state. t£*€ka 

2. In 1698, the earl of Bellamont, succeeded Gover- J^na- 
nor Fletcher. During the late wars, the seas wese mont 

O. How did the colonists proceed ? — lO. What made the 
Indians willinj' to conclude a peace ? What followed this peace ? 

Chapter lu. — I .Whom did Fletcher succeed ? At what time ? 
What enabled him to conduct well the Indian affiiir? ? What 
was done by his mf uence in respect to religion ? — JJ. Who suc- 
ceeded him ? 
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p»T. II. infested with English pirates. Bellamont wafe particu- 

"l larly instructed " to put a stop to the growth of piracy." 

CH. III. As no appropriation of money had been made by go- 

g^j^ vemment, a private adventure against the pirates was 

out to agreed on, and one William Kidd, undertook the expe- 

J^y Viddi ^^^^^'^j and sailed from New York. He soon turned 

who ' pirate himself. After some time, he burnt his ship, anJ 

pi^. returned to the colonies. There is a vague tradition 

^aW existing, that he brought large quantities of money, 

1699. which he caused to be concealed in the earth. He was 

apprehended at Boston, sent to England for his trial, 

and there condemned and executed. 

Thl^w- ^' ^^^^ disagreements arose in West Jersey, that 

•eys unu the proprietors surrendered the right of government to 

jobed^fo ^® crown. Queen Anne united it with the east pro 

N. Y. vince; and New Jersey, as the whole was now called^ 

1698. ^^ ^^ ^® ruled jointly with New York, by a royal 

Lord governor, having a separate council and assembly of 

buryf representatives. The queen appointed, as governor o[ 

ITOS. ^^^ ^^^ provinces, J.he worthless lord Cornbury. In 

Lovelace. ] 708, shc rcmovcd him and appointed Lord. Lovelace. 

4. After a short administration, Lovelace was suc- 

tno. ceeded by Sir Robert Hunter, and he, in 1719, by 

Hunter, p^^^r Schuylcr, who so often acted as the mediator 

between the whites, and Indians. Commissioners were 

Schu^^r ^* ^^^^ iime^ appointed to draw the line of partition 

'between the provinces of New York, New Jersey, and 

Connecticut. 

1720. 5, In 1720, Mr. Burnet succeeded Schuyler. He 

Burnet, instituted measures to stop the trade between New 

^b^kf* York and Canada; and by this means displeased the 

1122. merchauis. A trading house was built at Oswego, 

l^oT ^'^^*^^ ^'**' *" 1727, converted into a fortress. Burnet 

Mont- ^^^ superseded in the government, by Colonel Mont- 

KOiaery. gomcry. 



it. How di^ he happen to employ Kid ? Give an account of 
William Kidf — 3. What happened in West Jersey? What 
was the whole now called ? How was it to be governed ? Whom 
did Queen Anne make governor? What did she do in 1708 ? — 
4. Who were ihe successors of Lovelace ? — 5. How did Gov- 
ernor Burnet incur ilie displeasure of the merchants ? Whardid 
they do ? 
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6. On his death, the command devolved on Rip p't. u. 
Van Pam, an eminent merchant. During his admin- "7~~^ 
istration, the French erected a fort at Crown Point, ^ch! iv!* 
which commanded Lake Champlain, and which was 
within the acknowledged limits of New York.... George Dam. 
L died in 1727, and was succeeded by his son,^'^*''^ 
George Ii , jS]^* 



at court 



CHAPTER IV. 

Pennsylvania.— Penn's second visit. — ^Maryland. 

1. After William Penn's arrival in England, he 
became one of the most influential persons in the ^^^ 
kingdom. The influence, which he possessed with ^"^jj^ 
King James, was never used for selfish purposes;but ** "^'"^ 
mainly to obtain benefits for distressed Quakers, and 
laws in favor of general toleration, 

2. When James became an exile in France, Perni 169^ 
was suspected, by his successor, of holding with him ^If^^* 
a treasonable correspondence; and, upon vague charges goTern- 
like this, he was a number of times imprisoned. In ^pj^ 
1692, the government of Pennsylvania was tal^en from 

him; and Fletcher, of New York, appointed by tlie 
crown, to be its governor. 

3. After strict scrutiny, the conduct of Penn was 
found to be irreproachable; and in 1694, he was re- 
stored to the favor of the king, and reinstated in his 
government : but not immediately returning to Penn- 
sylvania, he appointed the worthy Thomas Lloyd, liis 
deputy governor. 

6. Who was Burnet's successor f What did he permit? 
What happened in England in 1727 7 

Chapter IV. — 1. How was it with Penn after his return to 
Er*gland ? Was William Penn a selfish man T — 2. After the 
English Revolution, by which James was made an exile, what 
Happened to Penn ? What became, at this time, of Pennsylvania f 
3 Was Penn found guilty ? What happened in 1691 T 
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p»T. I!. 4. In 1699, Penn visited his colony. Finding grea 

p,p ji complaint and disaffection respecting the government, 

ca. ▼. he granted, m 1701, a new and liberal charter. To 

1699. ^^^^ assembly, it gave the right of originating bills ; to 

His tJie governor the right of rejecting laws passed by the 

*^^»Su assembly,— of appointing his own councU, — and of ex* 

ercising the whole executive power. This charter was 

JlOl. accepted by the assembly ; although it did not satisfy 

Grants tlic discouteuts of the people. 

''iZ^ 5. The Territories, afterwards called Delaware, re- 
jected the charter altogether ; and in 1703, they were 
1*703. allowed to form a separate assembly ; Penn still ap- 
The pointing the same governor, over both provinces. 
Tcrrito- Having settled a government, which has given him the 
•eparate glory of being one of the greatest of lawgivers, Penn 
proTincc. ^gjjj ^^ England, no more to visit his beloved province. 
The executive authority was administered by deputy 
governors appointed by himself. 

6. In the year 1716, the government of Maryland, 
1Y16. which since the accession of William fmd Mary, had 
b2[^ been held by the crown, was restored to Lord Balti- 
more re- more, the proprietor. It continued in his hands, and 
those of hiis successors, until the American Revolution. 



CHAPTER V. 

The Huguenots. — War with the Spaniards. — Tuscaroras ant 

Yamassees. 

1. The English settlers in Carolma, treated with 
French harshucss and intolerance, the French Huguenots. 
* Jj^ They, on their part, bore this ill usage, with meek- 
ness and forbearance; so that after a few years, they 
were admitted to the privileges of citizens. .. John 

4. What in 1699 f What in 1701 f What powers were given 
by llie charter ? — 5. What is said of The Territories ? Wliat 
did Penn then do ? — O. What happened in 1716 ? 

Chapteb v.— 1. Who were ill treated t By whom t How 
was their ill usage borne t 
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Archckde, one of Uie proprietors, was sent, in 1695, as pt.il 
governor of North and &onth Carolina, with powe#to . ' 
redrras alleged grievances. Having restored ordei^ on.r. 
he left the country ^e next year. 

2. About this time a vessel fitmi Madagascar, touch- 
ing at Car<;^a, ^e captain presented Gk^emor Arch- IBM- 
dale with a bag of seed rice, giving him, at the same ^^ 
time, instructions as to the manner of ite culture. The froa 
seed was divided among several planters. From this ^^^^^ 
accident arose the cultivation of this staple commodity 

of Carolina. 

3. The proprietary governor, invested with arbitrar]^ 
powers, resided in the southern province, and governed Too 
#ie northern by his deputy. But the deputy governor, liumtB 
though his powers were ample, could never elecute ^- ^• 
them, beyond the limits of ^he peoples' will. 

4. On the breaking out of Queen Anne's war, aa 
attempt was made by Governor Moore, of South Caro- 

lina, against the Spanish province of St Augustine. ^3^ ^Ji 
The expedition was unsuccessful, and so heavy was paper 
die expense, that, to pay the debt incurred, the assem- 'of au? 
bly, for the first dme, resorted to the expedient of a 
paper currency. 

5. The Spaniards, aided by the French, and com- M^9^ 
manded by Le Feboure, in a fleet of five ships, next i^^U 
invaded Charleston. Their attack was met with such »«?«"«* 
spirit, that they retired with loss. 

6. In 1712, the Tuscaroras, and other Indians of 
North Carolina, formed a horrible plot for extermina- 
ting the entire white population. They entered, by f lyf «| 
sutprise, the houses of the poor Palatines of Germany, War 
who had recently settled on the Roanoke, and mur- iJ^^JJ^ 
deTed many families. The remaining inhabitants, col- n^ 
lecting into a camp, kept guard night and day, until 

aid could be received from South Carolina. 



1. What w«8 done bv the proprietore f — 9. How was the 
eahnre of rice introduced f — a. where did the eovemor of the 
C&rolinae reside t How did hit deputy succeed in goYeminy 
North Carolina f — 4. What account can you give of the expe- 
dition against St. Augustine f What was done to defray the 
expense f — 5. Give an account of the Spanish inva^on ? — Q. 
What hwpensd now to the northern province of Carolina f 

7 
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PT. fi. 7. Thai c<^n7 sent to thttr relief, six hundred 

ipjjj ,j militia, under Captain BarowelL He penetrated the 

Qfi^T.' wilderness, attacked the Indians, killed three hundradf 

jheyi^ and took one hundred prisoners. Those who 8iu> 

P"j»^ vired, fled to the chief town of the Tuscaroras ; but 

l&itdhf here Barnwell's troops surrounded them. Aftey 

•«nw«u- great losdes, they sued for peace. The Tuscaroras 

soon after left their eoun^, and united with the lio* 

quois ; mdking the sixth nation of that confederacy. 

8. In 1715, the Yamassees, instigated a comhinatioa 
of all the Indians from Florida to Cape Fear against 
South Carolina. The warriors of the Creeks, Appala- 

v^* ^hi^ti^ Cherokees, and other tribes engaged, exceeded 

^th the six tliousand. The southern Indians fell suddenly on 

J^ the traders settled among th^n, and, in a few hours^ 

8.C. ninety persons were massacred. Some of tlie itiluUM- 

tants fled precipitately to Charleston, and gave the 

i^arm. 

9. Formidable parties were also penetrating the 
northern frontier, and i^proaching Charleston. These 

••*2«^«^ were repulsed by the nulitia, but their route was mark^ 

Mtchcn. ed by devastation. Grov^mor Craven, at the head of 

twelve hundred men, marched towards the southern 

frontier, and overtook the strongest body of the enemy, 

The Fft- at a place called Saltcatchers, where a bloody batde 

•Su^ was^ fought. The Indians were totally defeated, and 

Florida, driven from their territory. They were received by 

the Spaniards, and settl^ in Florida. Nearly four 

hundred of the Carolinians were slain in this war. 

1(X The legislature, in the distressed condition oi 
the colony, applied to the company for aid and protec- 
tion, which was denied. For temporary relief, they 
pp^prit' next made large emissions of paper money. Direc- 
iwy goT tions were given, by the proprietors, to the governor, 
•™°*****' to reduce the quantity in circulation. The assembly 
then resolved to appropriate the lands, from which the 

7. Did ihe soothem provinee make exertione? What flid 
Ctpt. Barnwell ? What became of the Tuscaroras ? — 8. What 
fonnidable combinatibn was tbnned t Who were the instiffa- 
tort ? What was their force f What was their first outbreak f 
9. How did they proceed f Where were they defeated ? B^ 
whom ? How many Carolinians were destroyed by these Indi* 
tns ? -^ lO. Wh^t was done in the distress of the colony t 
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bidians had be«n driven ; but the proprietors refused p»t. n^ 
to sanction this necessary proceeding^. They also p,p ^ 
encouraged their officers in oppressive measures. cb. t. 

1 1. The people were determined, no longer to sub- 
mit to such' tyranny. The governor, J<^ufSon, was -^-^^ 
informed, that if he would rule under the king, Ite c Joiiui 
could retain his office, but not otherwise. Johnson "»»^ . 
refused, and endeavored to suppress the spirit of revolt; choMTi 
but it had diffiised itself beyond his control ; and, at s^^*"^ 
last, the people elected Moore, governor of the province. 

12. The colonists stated their situation by agents 
in England, when it was decided, that the proprietors 

had forfeited their charter ; and that both the Carolinas J^ 
should be taken under the royal protection. Nichol- *ppointi 
son, was appointed governor; and, early the following ^ 
year, he arrived at Charleston, where he was received 
Willi every demonstration of joy. 

13. Peace was made between Great Britain and h,, 
Spain. Treaties were held with the Cherokees and «^ •*: 
Creeks, in which boundaries were settled. Governor °*tilSr" 
Nicholson encouraged literary institutions. 

14. Tlie revolution was completed, by an agreement 
between the crown and seven of the proprietors ; where- 1M9 
by, for a valuable consideration, they surrendered their n. aud 
right and interest, not only in the government of these fi;,^^ 
provinces, but also in the soil. North and South Caro- rated 
lina were, at the same time, erected into separate 
governments. 

10. How did the company of proprietors treat the people f — 
II. What were the people now resolved on ? What did they 
let Gov. Johnson know ? What reply receive ? Whom did they 
elect f — VZ. What decision was made in England f Who was 
setitas governor 7 — 13. How did he administer the eovern- 
mem f — 14. How was this nvdutlon in Carolina completed I 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Eztenikm of the French Empiie."-New Fnbice. 

PT. II. 1- Pensacola was settled by three hundred Span- 
p^ jj^ iards from Vera Cruz. Scarcely were they established, • 
OH.' Ti. when a fleet, under Le Moine d'Iberville, a Canadian 
1699. ^^^^^^"^^^^9 who had been tlislinguished as a discoverer 
PeMaco-* and a warrior, appeared along their coast, carrying 
.laietued. sevend hundred persons, mostly from Canada. 

2. The company at first erected their huts on Ship 
Island, near the entrance of Lake Borgne. After three 
weeks, d'Iberville proceeded with forty men, entered 
Feb. 3. the mouth of the Mississippi, and sailed up the stream, 
^Ile^n- probably to Red river. On liis return, he passed through 
tenithe the bay, which bears his name, and the lakes wliicli he 
called Maurepas and Pontchartrain, to the bay of St 
Louis. On the small bay of Biloxi he erected a fort, 
and around it his few emigrants were planted. 
1Y02- ^' ^^^^^^S ^^^^ under the command of his brother. 
Mobile Bienville, he went to France. The climate proved 
tbmd^. fatal to numbers, and in 1702, the chief fortress was 
transferred to the'western bank of the Mobile, where 
was made the first European settlement in Alabama. 
4. In 1716, Bienville went up the Mississippi, and 
1*716. built Fort Rosalie, on the site of Natchez, — the oldest 
foimde? ^"^opean settlement of the grand valley, south of the 
' Illinois. False ideas of the wealth of Louisiana had 
been spread in France, for purposes of land specula- 
tion; and in 1718, tliree ships came over, bearing 
New ®^g^* hundred emigrants, who founded a city, and in 
OrieuM honor of the regent of France, named it New Orleans. 
«wuied. jgy. jj^ occupancy, as well as by discovery, France 
laid claim to Louisiana. 

Chapteb VI.— 1 • When was Pensacola settled ? What fleet 
Boon appeared ?— 2, Where did the company first stop ? Where 
did d*lberville then go? Describe, and trace on the map, hia 
route and return. Where were his emigrants planted f — 3« 
With whom did he leave the command? To what place was 
the settlement transferred ?— 4. What was done in 1716? To 
what cause was the settlement of New Orleans owinf ? Od 
what did France found her (^eat oUuuib 9 
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5. The Freneh built a fort at Niagara. A colony of p»t. a 
one hundred was led to Detroit, as early as 1701, by J577J 
De La Motte Cadillac, and another in 1712, by Anthony oh. m.* 
Crozat, wIk) had obtained from Louis XIV., a patent m^o 
for the exclusive trade of Louisiana. Since the dis- 
coveries of the Jesuits, the French had been in pos- 
session of the various western routes from the St. New 
Lawrence to the Mississippi. Chicago, Vinceunes, "***•* 
and Kaskaskia, were, at the close of this period, grow- 
ing settlements. 



CHAPTER VU. 

Controversy in Massachusetts, respecting a fixed salary for the 
royal governor. 

1. The free institutions of the colonies, again 
alarmed the English government Massachusetts was 

ever the least submissive to the royal will. A contro- w^n 
versy between tliat colony and the parent state now mm«. 
began, which led to the war of the revolution. The '^^J^ 
main subject was a fixed salary for the royal governor, iubjeci. 
which the English sovereign directed that officer to re- 
quire; but which, this colony, for a series of years, re- 
solutely refused to pay. 

2. Massachusetts, to defray the expenses of the war, 
had made such large emissions of paper money, that 
gold and silver were banished from the province. The ^^^ 
paper depreciated, and the usual commercial evils en- meuti. 
sued. The attention of the colony being directed to 
remedy these evils, a public bank was instituted ; in p^f,iy, 
which the faith of the government was pledged for the ^^^k 
value of the notes. The profits accruing from the 

5. What other places were founded by the French soon after? * 
Chapter VII. — 1. Which of the colonies was most prone to 
dispute the royal will ? What did the English government in- 
struct their governors to require ? How did the colony resist this 
demand?— a. Gi\o an acoount of the institution of a public 
bank. 
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Mr. n. btok, were to be ftppUed for its eiipport. Fifty thou 
pjjj „ sand pounds, in bilb of credit, were issued. 
OH.' ftL 3. The bank, howeTer, failed of its desired effect 
Qovernor Sbute now succeeded Governor Dudley : and 
by bis recommendation, another emission of bills of 
*!^Jjf credit was made, to the amount of one hundred thou- 
shute sand pounds. The consequence of this was, rather to 
"bid* heighten, than allay the existing diflSculties ; as it was 
worn, found, that the greater the quantity of this factitious 
substitute for money, the less w«8 its value. 

4. In 1728, Mr. Burnet, who had been removed 
from the magistracy of New York, was appointed to 
ITdS' that of Massachusetts and New Hampshire. He was 
Buniet instructed by his sovereign to insist on a fixed salary, 
g^jjj^. The general court resisted, and postponed a decisive 
^^A^ answer. They voted Governor Burnet the unusual 
N H. sum of one thousand seven hundred pounds; three 
hundred for his travelling expenses, and fourteen hun- 
dred for his salary. He accepted the appropriation for 
his expenses, but rejected that for his salary. 

6. The people of Boston took a lively interest in 

the dispute, and the governor, believing that the gene- 

tiw'murt ^^ court wcrc thus unduly influenced, removed them 

frora to Salem. Continuing firm to their purpose, he kept 

8ak«!** the court in session several months beyond the usual 

time, and refused to sign a warrant on the treasurer for 

the pa3rment of tlie members. 

6. In April, 1729, after a recess of about three 
months, the general court again convened at Salem, 
but proving refractory on the subject of the salary, 

1199* the governor adjourned them, and they met at Cam- 
Burnct bridge in August Unable to make any impression, 
^•^ Burnet felt so severely the difficulties of his pdsition, 

that he sickened with a fever, and died on the 17th of 

September. 

7. His successor, Mr. Belcher, who arrived at Bos- 
ton in August, 1730, renewed the controversy ; but the 

3* What was^tlie effect of emitting so mucb paper money f— 4. 
Who was made governor of Massachusetts m 1728? Wliat was 
done by the governor, and the court, in reference to a fixed 
Balury? — 5. what removal did the governor make?— 6. What 
was done respecting the salary in 1729? What effisct had these 
troubles on the governor? 
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eouit, af^r two or three smMioiw, vneeeoded widi iriitt, fir. a 
(and by consent of the crown,) in a policy' whkh Aey p,^ •• 
had Tainly attempted with Bttnuit, that of paying him <«.'▼».' 
a liber^ sum for present use, without binding thens- ^.^-w^ 
sdres ior the ftiture. "^^^ 

S. In 1719, more dian one hundred families emi- -,„^ 
grated from the north of Ireland, and settled in the J^^ 
town of Londonden^^, in New Hampshire. They in- <icrrf 
troduced the foot spinning-wheel, the manufacture of *^^^ * 
linen, and the culture of potatoes. 

9. A phenomenon, singular at the time, and not yet 
satisfactorily explained, alarmed the people of New 
England in 1 719. This was the Aurora Moreali$^ firsl b^^S. 
noticed in the country, on the night of tlie 17th of De- 
cember. Its appearance^ aeeordSng to the writers of 

the day, was more calculated to excite terror than later 
appearances of the same kind. 

10. In 1723, a fort was built on Connecticut river, -,yo« 
in the present town of Brattleborough^ under the dtr FintKW 
rection of lieutenant governor Dummer, of Mass^chu- H*"^ 
setts, and hence it was called Fort Dummer. Around moot' 
this fort was commenced the first settlement in Ver- 
mont. 

11. About this period, a new colony was projected 
in England, to settle between the Savannah and Altat- 
maha rivers. This tract was within the limite of the 
Carolina grant, but unoccupied by European settlers. ^*^» 
The patriotic deemed it important, that this region colony, 
should be planted by a British colony, otherwise it 
might be seized by the Spaniards from Florida, or th6 
French from the Mississippi. At the same time, a spirit 

of philanthrophy was abroad in England, to notice the 
distresses of the poor, especially those shut up in 
prisons, and to provide for their relief. 

12. Actuated by these generous motives, a number Of^ 
of gentlemen in England, of whom James Oglethorpe *^^ 

7. How was the controversv settled? — 8. What emigrants 
settled in New Ham|>shire ? What did they introduce ? — 9. 
What can you say ot the Aurora Borcalis of that day? — 10. 
When and where wa8 the first settlement made in Vermont I 
11* What new colonv was projected in Enfflund ? Why did the 
patrioticin England nivor the project? What benevolent spirit 
was abroad ?--12* Who was to be ihs leader of the enterprise f 
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PT. n. was die most zealous, forn^d a project to settle dilv 
p,jj jj tract, by suca of the suffering poor, as might be wil- 
es, vu.' ling to seek, in the new world, the means of subsis- 
tence. 

13. To this company, the territory between the Sa- 
vannah and Altamaha, now, in honor of the king, 
178!^ denominated Georgia, was granted; and, with its set- 
^^ tiement, was completed, that of the thirteen veteran 
colonies, which fought the war of the revolution; and 
whose emblematic stars and stripes, still decorate the 
banner of American Independence. 

13. What may be said of the colony which Oglethorpe and 
Ids company settled ' 
( 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOGRAPH ER. 

What event marks the beginning of this period ? What 
is its date 7 Point it ont on the chronograph er. 

Qveen Anne's war began in 1702. What is the place 6f 
this date ? Massachusetts extended its jurisdiction over 
Maine in 1714. What is the place of this year? New 
York and New Jersey were ruled by one governor in 1698. 
Point out the place of that year. Penn granted a new char- 
ter to Pennsylvania in 1701. Point to the place of that 
year. 

The culUvation of rice was besnin in Carolina, in 1695. 
Point to the place of this date. Paper money was 6rst made 
in South Carolina, in 1702. Show the place of this year. 
In 1729 North and South Carolina were erected into sepa- 
rate governments. Point to the place of this date. Mobile 
was founded by the French, in 1702, Natchez in 1706, and 
New Orleans in 1718. Point out the places of these dales. 
Vermont was first settled in 1723. Point out the place of 
this date. 

What event terminates this period ? What is its date T 
Point out lib place on the chronographer. 

Let the teacher, as before, select other dates, and rcqnirt 
the pupil:! to locate them on the cluonographer. 
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Of l^tbcrpe'i Council with the tndimn ehidi. 



PERIOD III. 

FKOIC 
TBB rXXIT ^RTUOMUT op 1 1.733, \ OBOKOIA BT OOLITltOKPI. « 

TO 
tHI PBACB OP PAKtt, WBtCB |lY63* j CLOfXf THI PKtVCa WAE. 

CHAPTER I. 

6e<rflfia and Carolina engaged in war with the Spanianla of 
Fbrida.— The Slave Trade.— War of the Frenoh with the 

Chickasaws. 

1. Oglethorpe prepared for the settlement of p*t. il 
Georgia, by the assistance of a corporation, consisting 
of twenty-one persons, who' were called "Trustees 
for settling and establishing the Colony of Georgia.'' 
He embarked in November, 1732, with one hundred 
and sixteen emigrants for America. 

2. Large sums of money had been subscribed, which 
were applied to the purchase of clothing, food, arms, 
agricultural utensils, and transporl^ion for such indi- 
gent persons as should be willing lo cross tlie Atlantic^ 
and begin a new settlement 



P»D.IIL 

CH. 1. 

91 . 



SuppIlM 

how rur> 



1. Whose asMBtancb had Oglethorpe? At what time did he 
embnrk ? Wi.h how many ? — ». For what purposes was money 
raised? ; 
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F»T. ir. 3. The company arrived at Yamacraw Bluff, after- 

p^ u, wards Savannah, on the first of February, 1733. Here 

oh'. X. * Oglethorpe built a fort His next care was to have a 

Feb. 1. good understanding with his neighbors, the powerful 

1Y83. chiefs of tlie Creeks, Cherokees, Choctaws, and Chick- 

Siwpt *^ws. Oglethorpe invited them to meet him in a 

, urriTcs. general council at Savannah. By means of an inter* 

Counca pretet, he made them the most friendly professions^ 

of chiefi. which they reciprocated,* and these amicable dispocu- 

tions passed into a solemn treaty. 

4* Georgia was soon increased by five or six hun- 
dred emigrants; but most were idle, and many vicious. 
50 Mres In Order to procure a more efficient population, eleven 
'wwh** townships of 20,000 acres each, were laid out on the 
■ettier. Savann^, Altamaha, and San tee rivers,' and divided 
into lots of fifty acres each. One of these was to be 
given to every actual settler. 

5. This arrangement proved so attractive, that a 
8^,^^ large number of emigrants soon arrived. Highlanders 

from Scotland, built the town of Inverness, afterwards 
''Darien,. on the Altamaha ; and Germans, a town which 
they called Ebenezer, on the Savannah. 

6. The charter granted to the trustees of Georgia, 
vested in them, powers of legislation for twenty-one 

1Y96. years; and they now proceeded to establish regulations 
go^SL ^or the government of the province, in which the inte- 
■«*• rests. of humanity were regarded, more than those 
of trade. 

7. In 1736, Oglethorpe erected three forts, one on 
tlie Savannah, at Augusta; another called Frederica, in 

^^ the vicinity of the Scotch settlement on tlie island of 
aftrto. St. Simons; and a third, named Fort William, on Cum- 
berland island. The Spaniards remonstrated, and in- 
sisted on the evacuation of the country, as far as the 
thirty-third degree of north latitude. 

r3. Where and when did the company arrive t What w?te firt* 
donef What was Oglethorpe's next caret What powerfiil 
nations sent their chiefs to the council t What was done at the 
council? — 1. How was the settlement increased 1 What was 
dune to procure a more eflTicient population? — 5. What effcci 
had this arrancrement ? What town was built by Scotch High- 
landers ? What by Germans t — 6. What was done in relation 
to government? — T. What three forts did Oglethorpe iMXt 
build I What gro>ind was taken by tba Spaniards t 
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8. Ogle&orpe about this time returned to England, ft. n. 
He was appointed commander-in-chief of the Briiish J5577JJ 
forces in Carolina and Geox^a, and sent back with a ok. i. 
regiment <^ six hundred men. 

9* England, having declared war, Oglethorpe twice 
invaded Florida. His second expedition proved wholly ^'^^P 
misuccessful, and produced the unfortunate results of u&^'u" 
an increase of the public debt, and a temporary distrust ««»^"^ 
between the people and their general. The same year, 
Charleston, in South Carolina, was destroyed by fire. ^^^ 
To relieve the sufferers, the British parliament gener- i»umcd. 
ously voted £20,000. 

10. In May, 1742, a fleet was sent from Havanna, 
from which, debarked a Spanish army at St. Simons. f<y4^ 
Oglethorpe Ind collected troops and posted himself at jane. 
Frederica. He was not in sufficient force openly to S^Jgf 
attack the enemy; but was himself attacked by a ^ the 

a of Spaniards. His troops, particulariy ^e High* iSS^ 
rs, under Captain Mcintosh, fought bravely — 
repulsed, and slew two hundred of the enemy at ^^ the 
Bloody Marsh." 

11. Oglethorpe next attempted to surprise the inva- 
ders, by marching to attack Uieir camp in the night 
A traitor, who discharged his gun, and then ran into 

the Spanish lines, defeated his plan. But Oglethorpe ^ ^'^^ 
made the Spaniards believe, by a stratagem, that the SSL 
soldier was sent to them by him, to advise them to ^^ 
remain. Some ships from South Carolina appearing 
in sight, the Spaniards thought they were going to faU 
into a twip ; and they embarked in such haste, that their 
artillery, provisions, and military stores, fell into the 
bands of Uie Georgians. 

12. Georgia, in its early settlement, was distin- chme- 
guished by the peculiar humanity in which it was ^'^ 
founded. Oglethorpe ^^ sought not himself, but others;" Ouvpt. 



8. What appointment had Oglethorpe t — 9. What two expe- 
liftions did he undertake 7 What bad results occurred ? What 
misfortune happened to Charleston? What generous act is 
recorded here ? lO. Give an account of the Spanish invasion t 
Who repulsed the Spaniards t — 1 1 . By what stratagem were 
they induced to retire? — !*. What was the conduct of Ogle- 
thorpe ? 
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PT. II. and, for ten yesn^ he gave his dkinterested sermec. 

p,p ,JL without clauning so much as a eottage or a fiirm; 

OH*. II. 13. The eloquent Whitfield, widi the two Wesley* 

Whit- the tliree founders of the sect of Methodists, s}smapa« 

Add^uii thized with Oglethorpe in his benevolenee ; and each 

Wei- spent some time in Ami^ca, assisting him in his «n<^ 

^''y* terprise. Whitfield founded, near Savannah, a hooss 

for oiphans. hi 1752, the Trustees, wearied with a 

'^f^ troublesome ^md profitless charge, resigned their office, 

OwtgfM. and Georgia became a royal province. 

14, Louisiana, after having been for fourteen yean^ 
under a company of avaricious speculators, formed al 
Pans, reverted to the French monarch; and Biennlle 
was appointed governor. He found the Chickasaws 
veiy troublesome, as they favoned the English, rathet 
nsm. ^^^ the French. The Natchez, under their ii^uenee, 
i^JuLm ^^^ committed murd«^, for which the whites had 

^ wh<^y destroyed them. BcenviQe ascended the Tonn ' 
'^f' becbee to attadc the Chidcasaws. He was to be aided 
chicka- by a French army frcnn tiie Illinois. They came frst^ 
•JJiy^^ and the Chickasaws destroyed them. When Bienvflle 
VKMh arrived, he found the Indians more than a match for 
^'^^' his force, and immediatdy retired down the stream. 



CHAPTER U. 

Old French War. — Capture of Louisburg. — ^French and English 
claims to the Basin of the Mississippi. 

1. Iir 1744, wnr was again proclaimed between Eng- 
land and France. Louidmi^g, the capital of the island 
of Cape Breton, had been fortified with great care 
ind expense, and was called, from its strength, the 
Dunkirk of America ; while, from its position, it com- 

13. What eminent ministers of the cospel were with hmit 
^hat change was made in 1752 » — 14. Unaer whom had Lonisi- 
na been ? To whom did it revert T "Whom did he appoint ? Give 
n account of the attack upon the Chickasaws, ana its result. 

Chapter II.— 1. In what year was ^he " Old French War f 
What can you say of Louisburg T 
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manded the narijgation of the Bt Ltwresee, a&d the r^, u, 
niheries of the iSjoining seas. rDim 

2. Goven^r Shirley, of Massachusetto, now«medi- cb.' n.* 
tated an attack on this fortress. He kid open his de- 
sijps to the general court of the ecdony, WMler anoath ^ 
of secrecy. The "plan being thought too great, too^^JJJJ* 
hazardous, and too expensiTe, it was apparently aban- 
doned; but an honest member, who performed the 
fkmily devotions at his lockings, inadv^tently disco- 
vered the secret, by pcaying for the divine blessing on 

the attempt 

3. The people ^KproviBg the project, with which 
^y became thus aeckletttaliy acquainted, were clamo- 
roua in its support U was revived by the courts and 

liWr m long ddiberalion, the vote in its ikvor. was car- ^^^^ 
tied by a single voice. Troops were inunediately raised c«m^ 
by Connecticut, Rhode Idaoul, and New Hampshire, ^^ 
to aidlhose of Massachusetts. The conmand of these Pepper 
forces was given to Colonel William Pepperell, a mer- ^ 
chant of Maine, who sailed on the 25di of March, 
and arrived at Oasco on the 4th of ApriL 

4. A British naval fmrce, under Admkal Warren^ 
having been applied to, jc»ned the annament; &nd the Ap^^un 
whole arrived at Chapeau Rouge Bay, on the 30th of to Jum 
April. By a series of the most unprecedented good m^t 
luck, and by almost incredible e^(^ons, ^e fortress '^ 
was taken, and with it thewhole island of Cape Breton. 

6.^ Peace was proclaimed in ]748, and a treaty, 
signed at Aix la Chapelle, by rommis»oners from Eng- 
ghmd,. France, and Spain, Uie basis of which was the 1749. 
mutual restoration of all peaces taken during the war : Peue of 
and Lottisburg, to the grief and mortification of tlie cha^]i]«» 
colonies, reverted to the French. Its capture, had, 
however, done credit to their militaty prowess; as it 
had been, by far, the most brilliant exploit of the entire 
war. ♦ 



8u What plan was formed bv Governor Shirley T What did he 
ui reference to it ? How did the seneral court receive it 7 How 
did it coine to the knowledge of the people 7 — 3. What did they 
think of it ? What waa finally done by the court ? Prom what 
■tatea was an army raised ? Who commanded 7 — 4. What na- 
val force joined them 7 What waa the result of the combined 
e0ort t — 6. On what basia was peace made at Aix la Chapelle t 
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p*T. n. 6. The Mood and treasure of th^ 

p,p uj been speni without result, and peaod ti^ , 

ch! h.' without a proper settlement of differences. 

Did not especially the case in regiurd to the American claims 

Jffcl ^^ ^® contracting powers, t 

Mieea. 7. The French laid clakn to all the lands occupied 
£xtentof ^^ ^ watcTS flowiiig luto the St Lawrence and the 

New Lakes; and all watered hy the Mississippi and its 

Z'^i bi's^^^ ; smd, in the west, and on the north, they 

by were erecting fortresses, with an intent to unite and 

ge^^ command the whole of this vast territory. 

^^ 8. The British, on the other hand, asserted a rig^t 

to the entire country, as may be seen by their ea^y 

eSi^t P&tonts, to which they gave an extension from the 

Nmetei^ Atlantic to ^e Pacific. These conflicting claims, it 

'*^'^* was clearly foreseen, must soon lead to another war. 

9. A number of gmtlemen, mostly in Virginia, oi 
whom Lawrence Washington was one, {Hrocured in 

*ohi?* 1750, an act of the British parliament, constituting 

com^7 them ^^the Ohio Company," and granting them six 

fonned. hundred thoi^and acres of land, <m, or near, the Ohio 

river. They caused the tract to be smrveyed, and 

opened a trade with the Indians in the vicinity. 

10. This becoming known to the French, the gov- 
Hoftoe emor of Canada complained to the authorities of New 

"STth?* York and Pennsylvania, Uireatening to seize their tra- 
French. dcrs, if they did not quit the territory. Several of 

their number were accordingly taken, and carried to ' 

the French fort at Presque Isle. 

11. Dinwiddie, the governor of Virginia, alarmed 
Qor. at these movements on the part of the French, had 

-PjJ*'^ sent a trader among them as a spy, who returning, in- 
creased his fears, by vague accounts of Ae French 
posts near Lake Erie, without gratifying his curiosity 
as to the number or object of their forces. 

6. Were these sabjects of diflerences remaining unsettled T — 
T. What part of America was claimed by France ? What were 
they doing to unite and command this territory t — 8. What was 
claimed by the British ? Was there any prospect of a peaceable 
seulemenf of these differences t — 9. Who were the Ohio Com- 
pany ? What grant had they ? What did they do in reference 
to it? — lO. What course did the French take? — 11. Who 
was gOTornor of Virginia ? What report was brought to him t 
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IS. Dinwiddie drammed, ahliougli theseffiSKm wm rn*. a, 
advanced, to send munedktely a trusty p^^on, to p,D.ni. 
require the Freaeh Commiuidatit to quit ^e territory; <»-ib- 
and also to bring such an account of his strength and fiy^^ 
position, that if he reused peaceably to retreat, some He 
feasible method of ejectment by force might be adopt- ^^^, 
ed. A young man of twenty-two, an offieer of the mi- ington 
litia, was chosen. . His %ure" was commanding, his Scuit^ 
ah* inspired respect and confidence. His mme was ^"^7* 
Gbobge Wasbinotok 



CHAPTER m. 

Qeoige Washingtoii— ffia birth, pttrantage, and edncation-^^i 
oonduot in pisoes of trust, private, and pubUo. 

1. Lawrence Washington, the grandfather of 
George, and Augustine Washington his father, had 
continued the family residence in Westmoreland coun- Joh«, 
ty, Virginia, whe>re his great grandfather John, already J^^ 
mentioned, had fixed his seat: and there he who is .^"«***". 
now regarded as the fnther of his country, was born on georos 
the 22dof February, 1732. In 1734. his father re- ,^^"^^; 
moved to Stafford cowvtjj opposite to Fredericksburg liysaj. 
on the Kappahannock ; liule tliinking thai his playful 

boy, then but two years old, was marked by Provi- 
dence for a career so elevated. 

2. In 1743, Augustine Washington died, and lefl to 
each of his sons valuable landed estates. To Law- 
rence, his eldest, he bequeathed the beautiful tract or 1T48. 
the bank of the Potomac ; and to George, the land.s rence 
and mansion where he died. George M'as the oldesf ^ll%^J^ 
offspring of a second marriage; and his excellent mo- noi 
ther, Mary Washington, was, by his fatlier's will, his 

12. What plan did he adopt? Who was chosen ? 

Chapter 111.— 1. What was the name of George Washing- 
ton's father ? His grandfather ? His great-grandfather ? When 
and where was he born ? Hew old was ne when his father 
removed to Stafford county ? — 2. What occurred on the^ death 
of his father 9 How old was George T Who was his guardian f 

8 
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rr. IE flflie giamrikao: h was imcler h^ tni^onial ^aidiaicef 
ji^u,^ sad in the conHaicHi school, that Washington dev^oped 
Ob' HI.* those physical, int^ectual, and moral elements, which 
formed his greatness. 

3. When in school he was pains^taking, and ezael 
mo^^ in the performance of his exercises; and he was, at 

**Sr *^® same time, so true in his words, so righteous. io 
his actions, and so just in his judgments, that his 
■ehool*mates were wont to bnng^ their differences be* 
fore him for decision. Superior also in bodily heal&, 

^^^? and vigor, he exceJied in athletic sports, and adventu- 
rous exploits. He loved the military ; and tradition 
reports, that the first battles, in which he commanded, 
were the mimic engagements, which he taught to his 
school-fellows. 

4. He learned to read and to write well; and he ^o- 
voughly mastered aritlmietic. This was all, which ihtt 
school helped him to acquire. Of himself he prac- 
ticed composition ; and he happily formed a style suited 

^S^t to the lofty tone of his moral sentiments, and the di- 

t»g«» rectness and energy of his character. The highei: 

Zuled kj mathematics he learned with pleasure and mental profit, 

■«J?^' his object being to prepare himself for the occupation 

of surveyor. He set carefully down in his books, his 

dia^ms, his observations on manners, and his rules 

of behaviour. Nothing was too laborious, or too 

tedious for his determined mind. 

1T4S* 5. To survey the great estates of Lord Fairfax, then 

A sur- residing in Virginia, he first began his career of active 

tmoug life. Though a boy of just sixteen, he was intrusted 

^^ with what would have been an arduous and difficult 

teas, duty, to a sound and able man. Among the forest 

wilds of the Alleghanies, the young surveyor fre^ 

. 2, Wkat were his adrantages f ~ 3. What vnm his character 
as a school boy? — 4r. What did he leani in school? What 
important exercise did lie practice by himself? Did he eurly fix 
upon something which he couid follow, to obtain an honorable 
support ? What did he learn, in order to prepare himseli for his 
chosen occupation ? What did he do, that he might retain, and 
be the wiser for what he liad learned ? Did he not find such 
labor too tedious ? ^ 5. Was he trusted with important business 
when youne ? By whom f What business was it ? Wheto did 
he practise nis professioa ? 
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qtiently ranged alone; but on the stunmito he repiced rr. n 
k) the beauty of the earUi and sky; uid in the valleys p^ ^ ' 
he examined well, all rare and emrioiis things. munu 

6. He had oflen no bed to lodge iii, and no roof to 
shelter him. With bk own hands he dressed the game 
which his musket had procured. Sovnetimes, how-jj^^^ 
ever, he shared the wigwam, and the unpalatable fare pn>p^ 
of the native. Bat these hardships were an important i.^, 
preparation, for the service he had afterwards to per- 
form. His onployment also was lucrative; and he 
discharged its duties in a manner, that made men regard 

him, as a youth of extraordinary promise. 

7. He was only nineteen, when he was made ad- 
jutant general of the Virginia militia, with the rank of xnt. 
Major. About this time, he accompanied to the West Made 
Indies, his brother Lawrence, now declining wiUi a wfffuSi 
pulmonary disease. His voyage was advantageous to of m^ 
Himself, from his great observaticm and industry ; but 

his brother's disease remained, and he died during the ymm 
next year. By his will he left George his executor ; wtat* 
and gave him a title to the Mount Vernon estate. 

8. Maj. Washington was next placed over one of the 
tour divisions mto which Dmwiddte had portioned the 
militia of " the Dominion" the style then giv^i to He lett 
Virginia. It was at this period^ that he was chosen by e^ the 
ike governor, as his envoy to the French. The seat of ^^^ 
government for Virginia, was Williamsburg. Thither Oct. si. 
Washington repaired, and wbb furnished with a letter tY53< 
from Dmwiddie, to St Pierre, the French command- 
ant, requiring him with threats, to withdraw from the 
territory belonging to the English sovereign. 

9. Washington departed on the 31st of October^ 
to traverse more than ^ye hundred miles, much of the 
way, a pathless, as well as a wintry desert His route 

6. Through what accnes did it lead him T — 6. What hardship! 
did he encounter 7 Were these on the whole to his advantage ? 
In what way t — T. What promotion had he at the age of nine- 
teen ? What happened in reference to his brother ? — 8. What 



his first step after accepting the appointment ? What was tha 
purport of the govemor^s letter t — tt. What time in the year did 
Washington set out 9 To go how &r ? 
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r«T. n. lay throngb, Fredericfaibi»f , Alexandria^ and WinehM- 
yp m ter, to wHl'e Creek, since Cumberland. Here, taking 
oH.'iii.* leave of every vestige of civilization, and having pro* 
Not. 14. ^^^^ ^^' ^1>^ agent of the Ohio company, as inter- 
Cumber- pretCT and guide, his party of ei^ht plunged into the 
**^* recesses of the wilderness. 

10. They passed through snow and storms, over 
mountains, and then down among thickets, into flooded 
valleys. Coming upon the Youghiogeny they followed 

From it to the Mouougahela, and that, to its junction with 

^uStr ^^ AUeghany. " The Fork," as the site of Pittsburg 

the Fork, was Called, was then a desert; but Washington noticed, 

and afterwards reported it, as a suitable place for a fort. 

11. From the Fork, he went down the river twenty 
miles, to Logstown, where he was to deliv^ friendly 
greetings from Dinwiddle, to the great chief of the 

ifoT.M. southern Hurons, Tanacharison, or the Half-king} 
toJ^ whose friendsliip was courted both by French and 
"*hS?* English. The chief asserted that the land in question^ 
kiag. belonged' neither to the English nor the French; but 
the Great Spirit had given it to the Indians, and allowed 
them to make it their residence. After a friendly coun- 
cil Tanacharison and three c^ his principal men, ae* 
companied Washington a hundred miles, to the en- 
campment, at French Creek. 

12. Here St Pierre, who had been but a few dajrs 
Hwre. in command of the post, received him with the cour- 
Kk^M ^o"® bearing and hospitable attentions of the French 
French geutlemau. But to Dinwiddle's request, that he would 
*""" leave the territory which belonged to the British, ixe 

replied, that it did not become him to discuss treaties; 
such questions should rather be addressed to the gov- 
ernor-general of Canada, the Marquis du Quesne ; he 
acted under his orders, and those he should be careful 
to obey. 

13. The return of Washington in the dead of win- 
ter, was full of starding and perilous adventure. Once 



9. Trace and describe the first part of his route ? — lO. De- 
scribe his journey to iho " Fork." — II. Describe his progress 
and adventures, till he reached the French cainp ? — V^. How 
was he received by Su Pierre I What reply was given to the 
GovemorN letter ? 
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a treaclierous guide, aimed his musket at him, but it p*t. n. 
missed fire; and once, on the Alleghany river, he and p,p ,j, 
his guide, having made in a day, with one poor hatchet, ch.*iu. 
a miserable raft, they, at sunset, trusted themsdves upon The per 
it, to cross the swollen river, amidst large masses of ^^ 
floating ice. It came down upon them, and threw ingtoii»f 
them from their raft into ten feet water. But they "'»*'^ 
saved themselves by swimming to an island. 

14. Major Washington arrived at Williamsburg, on 
the 16th of January, having been absent only eleven 
weeks. The energy and prudence,wilh which he had Jt^Jw! 
met and overcome dwigers, and the ability, which he 1T54. 
had manifested in the discharge of his trust, sunk deep i^^^^ 
into the minds of his countrymen. His written reports 
were published with applause, not only through the 
colonies, but in England. 

15. Troops were now raised in Virginia ; and Wash- 1^54. 
ington was made lieutenant colonel, and intrusted with ^^ 
the conmnand. In April, 1754, he marched into the ^n* w«tJ» 
disputed territory, and encamped at the Great Mead- * **'^*^' 
ows. He there learned that the French had dispossessed p^^^h 
Ae Virginians of a fort, which, in consequence of his buiid 
recommendation, they were erecting at the Fork, and qumm! 
which the French finished, and named Fort du Quesne. 

16. He was also informed, that a detachment of 
French troops, had been sent against him, and were 
encamped but a few miles west of the Great Meadows. ^^tJr 
Surrounding their encampment, he surprised, and de- .J^r|/\ 
feated them. The commander de Jumonville was kill- <s pVito 
ed, with ten of his party. On his return to the Great Mea- ^^"jg^ 
dows, he erected a small stockade called Fort Necessity. *' 

17. With less than four hundred men, Washington 
marched to dislodge the enemy from Fort du Quesne ; French 
but after proceeding thirteen miles he learned that they 
had been reinforced from Canada, when he retired. 



rein- 
forced. 



13. What adventures did Washirtgton meet with on his return? 
14. How long was he absent ? What qualities had he manifest- 
ed, which macie a deep impression ? What was thought of his 
written reports ? — 15. Under what circumstances did he march 
uito the same country again t Where encamp ? What did he 
hear ? — 16. Give an account of a French parly, headed by de 
Jumonville ? What did Washington build at Great Meadows f 
1 1 . What did he set out to do » Why did he desist, and turn back? 
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rr. n. Uiutbk to e<Mitimie his retreat^ from a failure of ei 
f,^^ pected raunitioiia, he eatr^ched his little army within 
CO.* IV.' Fort Necessity. A party of fifteen hundred French. 

soon followed and assaulted the entrenchments. After 
jSa ' ^ ^"^^ resBtance, Washington surrendered the Ibrt j 

reoeiring for the garrison, Sob honors of war. 



\ 



CHAPTER IV. 

Congvew at AUMiqr/*-ConTentioa of goYenon in Virginia. 
Braddock. 

1. The British government, m prospect of war, pi^ 
Attempt po?cd to their American colonies, to form a union, 
to imit*. Delegates from each of the New England provinces, 

New York, Pennsylvania, and Maryland, accordnigly 
met at Albany. After deliberating, they accepted a 
11f«^ plan of confederation, whicli was drawn up by Bair- 
JAMIN Franklin, on the 4th of July, 1754. This 
was just twenty-two years before that great statesman 
signed the Declaration of Independence. 

2. But the plan was disliked in England, because it 
gave too much power to the people ; and in AmeritdLf 

^ because it gave too much power to the king. Thus 
Beither was showu how widely different, even at that period, 
^^^' were the views of the British and the Americans. It 

was this difference of opinion, which finally led to the 

American Revolution. 

3. General Braddock was dispatched from England 
Jck^l^ with fifteen hundred men. On his arrival in America,' 
j«mbie. he requested a convention of the colonial governors 
^SZ' to assemble in Virginia, to concert with hun a jdan of 

IT. Why did he step St Fort Necessity T What happened at 
the fort t 
Chapter IV.— 1. What projposal was made by the British 

Stvemment T What was done in consequence f What plan did 
e delegates accept f — *i. How was it received in England T 
How in America f What did this show f What did it lead to t 
3. How many men were now sent ever f Under whom ? What 
did he request ? 
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nUitery opnations. Four sxp^^Aema were here re^ pn*. il 
•oived upo% the first, agiunst Nova Scotia, the pip m] 
eeeond, against Fort du Quesne, the third, against cb.iv. 
Crown P<»nt, and the fourth, against Niagara. 

4. The expedition against Mova Scotia was com- 
manded by generals Moncktoa and Wmslow. Tli« 
fleet which conveyed the troops, sailed from Boston. 
The army distinguished themselves by bravery and 
good conduct, and with the loss of only three men^ 
put the British in full possession of Nova Scotia. 

6, General Braddock commanded the expedition 
against Fort du Quesne. On his arrival, he engaged lYM. 
Washington, now a colonel, to become his aid. By ^^SXi^ 
his advice, Braddock, in marching his army across the <iock'f 
wilderness, left his heavy baggage behind, under the JSTthdi 
care of Colonel Dunbar, with an escort of six hundred n*"^* 
men; and at the head of twelve hundred select troops, 
he proceeded by more rapid marches, towards Fort du 
Quesne. 

6. Braddock was not deficient in courage, or mili- 
tary skill ; but he was" wholly ignorant of the mode 

of conducting warfare in American woods '^ and he Bnd. 
held the opinions of the colonial officers in contempt cJitemm 
Washington had, however, ventured to suggest the ex- ^^ <i'»- 
pediency of employing the Indians ; who, under the ^^^ 
Half-king, had offered their services, as scouting, and 
advanced parties. Braddock not only disdained the 
advice, but offended the Indians by the rudeness of his 
manner. Thus he rashly pushed on, without knowing 
tlie dangers near. 

7. Il was noon, on the 9th of July, when from the 
height above the right bank of the Monongahela, 
Washington looked back upoa the ascending army, J.^\ 
which, ten miles from Fort du Quesne, had just crossed p^^oe" 
the stream for the second time. Every thing looked "JJJE^ 
more bright and beautiful, than aught he had witnessed ^nny. 

3. What expeditions did this convention agree on f — 4. Give 
an account of that against Nova Scotia f — 5. Who commanded 
the second expedition ? In what capacity did Washington ac- 
company him ? What measures dia he take by Washmgton'a 
ttdvice ? — 6. What can you say of Braddock ? What whole- 
some advice had he, which he despised! — 7. How did Brad* 
dock's army appear to Washington, on the morning of July 9th 7 
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p*T. II. before. The eompanies, in ^eir crimson uniform 
p,j^ .jj - with burnished arms and floating banners, were mareh- 
r.m'. I?.' ing gaily to cheerful music, as they entered the forest 

8. Suddenly there burst upon them the Indian war- 
whoop, and a deadly fire, from opposite quarters, and 
from unseen foes. Many fell. Panic-stricken, tlieii 
ranks broke, and they would have fled^ but Braddock 

^JoM* rallied them; and, a bigot to the rules of European 
Indian warfare, he constantly sought to preserve a regular 
^^ order of battle. Thus he kept his men, like sheep 
penned in a fold, fair marks for a foe, beyond their 
reach ; and, in the only spot, where the Indians, far 
inferior in numbers, could have destroyed them. They 
lay on each side of the way, concealed in two 
ravines. 

9. The Indians, singling out the officers, shot down 
every one on horseback, Washington alone excepted. 
He, as the sole remaining aid of the general, rode by 

Wwb- turns over every part of the field, to carry his orders. 
J^Xr^ '^be Indians afterwards asserted,that they had specially 
foi pret- noticed his bearing, and conspicuous figure, and re- 
*^* *** peatedly shot at him ; but at length they became con- 
vinced that he was protected by an Invisible Power, 
and tliat no bullet could harm him. After the battle 
was over, four balls were found lodged in his coat. 
Two horses had been killed under him ; but the ap- 
pointed guardian of his country, escitpxl without a 
wound. 

10. Braddock, who had been undismayed amidst 
dock continued showers of bullets, at length received a mor- 

64oft^ tal wound. Upon his fall, the regular troops fled in 
ter», 600 coiifusiou. Washington formed, and covered their 
f^^- retreat witl\ the provinciab, whom Braddock, in his 

contempt, had kept in the rear. The defeat was total ; 

si^fty-four officers out of eighty-five, and nearly half 

the privates, were killed or wounded. 

11. The army made ho halt till it met the division 

8. How was the scene revA^ed f What was Braddock*s con- 
duct 7 Where were the Itidians concealed f — 1>. What is very 
remarkable concerning- Washington during this battle? — lO. 
What was the fate of Bcaddockf What was the condition of 
the army ? What the loss f 
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imder Dunbar, forty miles in the rear. There, Brad- t»T, u, 
dock died. The whole army eontinued to retreat till p,jj ^ 
it readied Fort Cumberland, one hundred and twenty ck'. r. ' 
miles from the place of action. Colonel Dunbar, with- punbu 
drew the regulars to Philadelphia, leaving the whole » «>»*• 
frontier of Virginia open to the depredations of the 
French and Indians. 



CHAPTER V. 

Remainder of the campaign of 1755.— Campaign of 1756. 

1. Thb troops destined for the expedition against j 
Crown Point, amounted to more than four thou- IWO. 
sand. They arrived at Albany the last of June, •'^'^Jf* 
under the conunand of General Williani Johnson, and Ljumm 
General Lyman. Here they were joined by a body 

of Mohawks, under their sachem, Hendrick. 

2. Lyman advanced with the main body of the army, 

and erected Fort Edward, on the Hudson, for the secu- zneiVk 
rity of the batteaux, provisions, and artillery ; which ^^nxA 
were forwarded from Albany, by Johnson. Towards 
the last of August, Johnson removed his force, and 
encamped at the south end of Lake George. Here he 
was engaged in preparing to cross the lakes. n^p^ 

3. In the mean time, the Baron Dieskau led against ^^^ 
this force, an army from Montreal. He encountered and d*. 
the Americans near their camp, and was at first sue- £{^ 
cessful; but the fortune of the day changed. His mmt, 
army was defeated and fled; and himself, pale, andj^^^^^^ 
bleeding with mortal wounds, was found,sitting against ed bjtka 
a tree in the woods. JJJJ* 

11. Describe the retreat of the army f 

Chaptbr V. — 1. What was the third expedition of the cara- 
paigti r How many troops f Where were they on the iast of 
June ? Under whose oommand f Who joined them f — 2. In 
what direction did the two divisions of the wrmy move! — 3. 
Who commanded the French army f Give m account of hii 
opcrationii. 

h 
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FT. II. 4. Johnson, in represrating this aflair to the British, 

^P jjj^ made no mention of General Lyman, but obt:iiacd for 

en. V. himself £5fi00^ and a baronetcy. The public ijuprt* s- 

John. sion was, that the reward belonged,at least, equally (o 

*pi»hhu 5. The poor dispirited remains of Dieskau's army 
'*(SI*^ halted at French mountain, where they were,the ue2Ct 

day, cut off by a detachment from Fort Edward. Their 
The re- ^^^^ bodies Were thrown into a small lake, since called 
maint of u t^g Bloody Poud." May the time soon come, when 
French the pure waters of -our mother earth, shall no longer 
detta^- ijg dyed by the blood of her children, barbarously shed 

by each other's hands! 

6. The success at Lake George revived the spirits 
of the colonies; but Sir William Johnson, didnotfol* 

SirWm. ^^^^ "P ^^^ succcss, by proceeding to reduce Crown 

Johuson Point ; but he erected, at the scene of his exploit, on 

th^cjwi. the southern shore of Lake George, a fort, which he 

p*%»- called William Henry. Leaving six hundred men, to 

garrison the forts, the remainder of the troops returned 

to their respective colonies. 

7. The enterprise against Niagara was undertaken 
by Governor Shirley in person. He did not arrive at 

lYSS ^^^y^S^ ^"^^^ ^^® ^is* ^^ August, and he there waited 
Au^. 21* for supplies until the season was too far advanced for 
iSiir'3[e ^''^s'^'^S Lake Ontario. Leaving seven hundred men, 
under Colonel Mercer, to garrison the fort, he returned 
to Albany, and so ended the fourth expedition. 

8. By the destruction of Braddock's army, the fron- 
tiers of Pennsylvania, and Virginia, were left to the 

fvut ^^^^y °^ t^® savages. Washington, at the head of his 

iSum* regiment, did his utmost to defend them ; and he strenu- 

n»^ ously urged that offensive measures should be again 

pi" adopted, and especially against Fort duQuesne, which 

he knew was their place of gathering. 

4r. Who gained mouey and a title, but lost in character t — 6. 
What became of the remains of the French army t — 6. D'hI Sir 
William Johnson follow up his sucoess T What disposition was 
made ol" the army ? — 7. What happened in regard to the fourth 
expedition f — 8. What after these niinres. was the condition oi 
the frontier states 9 



paign. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Carapaigniis of 1757 and 1758. 

1. Thus in the campaign of 1756, little was done. p»t. it 
That of 1757 is only memorable in our annals, for f^^TTJi^ 
the dreadful massacre at Fort William Henry. Mont- ch. n. 
calm, who succeeded Dieskau, had early concentrated ^mp^'^ 
his forces, amounting to nine thousand regulars^ Cana- Moot- ' 
dians and Indians, on the shores of the Champlain, at 2^,^ 
Ticonderoga. Passing up Lake George, he laid siege wm. 
to Fort William Henry, which was commanded by ^*"'y 
Colonel Monroe, a British officer. ' General Webb was 

at the time, lying at Fort Edward, with the main Brit- 
ish army, four or five thousand strong. 

2. Monroe, being vigorously pressed, while he de- 
fended himself with spirit, earnestly entreated General 
Webb for aid. But he entreated in vain, and necessity Aug. 9. 
compelled him, on the 2d of August, to surrender. J^^J^"^ 
By the articles of capitulation, Montcalm engaged that Uus. 
tlie English should be allowed to leave the fort with 

the honors of war ; and, in order to protect them from 
the Indians, that an escort should be provided to con- 
duct them to Fort Edward. 

3. But the Indians who served for plunder, attacked 

the British in the camp ; and the French commander ^ , 
either could not, or would not, protect them. They Th?n 
rushed forth, and were pursued. They threw all their 
money and clothes to the Indians. Not satisfied, the 
savages pursued them, naked and flying, with toma- 
hawk and scalping knife. A few reached the camp of 
Webb, and some were found bleeding in the woods. 
But of these, many m their agony, had lost their 
reason. 



Chapter VI.— I. For what ifl the campaign of 1757 memor- 
able ? Give an account of Montcalm, and his army. What was 
the condition of the British forces, and who were commanders f 
*. What was the situation and conduct of Monroe ? What of 
Webb ? What was stipubted by Montcalm f — 3. Did he keep 
bis engagemem T Mention som* of the oircmnstances of th» 
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p»T. II. 4. The manner in which the war had beenconduct- 

i„D jjj ed, dissatisfied the people both of England and America; 

CH. VI. and brought forward as prime minister, the greatest 

The statesman of the British annals, William Pitt, after- 

^«' wards Earl of Chatham. So powerful was his elo- 

Pitt. quence and so austere his patriotism, that he controlled 

at length, tlie energies of tlie governmeni, and the 

spirit of the people. 

6. In a circular letter, which he addressed to the 
governors of the provinces, he promised them, that an 
effectual force should be sent against the French, and 

ITSS. he exhorted them to use their utmost exertionsto raise 

Pitt «iu men in their respective colonies. Animated by this 

coioni^ call, the colonists renewed their efforts, and increased 

their army to twenty thousand. A large force was 

An army also scut from England ; so that there was now on foot, 

fu^'S^ an army far greater than had ever before existed in 

"<»• America. -These troops, amounting in all, to fifty 

thousand men, were in readiness for action early in 

the spring. Three expeditions were resolved on, 

against Louisburg, Crown Point, and Fort du Quesne. 

^Lott^ 6. A regular siege, the best conducted of any which 

burffsur- had cvcr been laid in America, placed, on the 26th of 

renden. July, the fortress of Louisburg, again in the hands of 

the British. It was by gallant conduct during this 

prisoners si^ge, that James Wolfe began his career of military 

•«»' renown. With Louisburg, the whole island of Cape 

the^At- Breton, and that of St. John's, fell under the power of 

'^"«- the British. 

7. Greneral Abercrombie, at the head of sixteen 
thousand men, proceeded against Ticonderoga and 
Crown Point. He crossed l2ke George, and debark- 

jttiyd. ing at its northern extremity, he attempted, with un- 
erombie skilful guidcs, to pass the three miles of dense woods, 
^oceeds which lay between his army and Ticonderoga. As he 
approached that fort, a detachment of the French fell 

4r. What was the state of the public mind in regard to the war 
What statesman was brought forward ? What was his charac- 
ter ? — 6. What circular did he send to America ? What was 
done in consequence f What was the number of the army f 
What expeditions were resolved on ? — 6. How did the attack 
on Louisburg succeed t What can you say of James Woltw f 
T. Deacribe the movements of General Abercrombie. 
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apon him, and an engagement ensued, in which the pt n 
assailants lost three hundred men, and among others, p,jj m| 
Uie amiable Lord Howe. ch." ti. 

8. Abercrombie, learning that reinforcements were 
daily expetfted by the French, without waiting for his xheBn- 
artillery, made a brave but imprudent assault upon the Ush Iom 
fort, and was repulsed with the heavy loss of nearly ^^^^ 
two thousand, killed and wounded. He then retired 

to his former quarters, on the south side of Lake 
George. 

9. Here he consented, at the solicitation of Colonel 
Bradstreet, to detach him with tliree thousand men, 
against Fort Frontenac. With these troops, who were ^ ^ 
mostly provincials, he marched to Oswego, embarked c3oii«i* 
on Lake Ontario, and landed on tlie 25th of August, ft^t 
within a mile of the fort, and in two days forced the take* Ft. 
important fortress of Frontenac, to sunender. As this J2. 
fort, afterwards named Kingston, contained the military 
stores which were intended for the Indians, and for 

the supply of the south-western troops, its destruction 
contributed to the success of the expedition against 
Fort du Quesne. 

10. To General Forbes, with eight thousand men, 

was assigned, the capture of Fort du Quesne. He com- Oener»i 
mitted a great error. Against the expostulations and mdkes « 
entreaties of Washington, lye made a new road by J*VJ*^ 
Raystown, instead of taking tliat already made by towa! 
Cumberland. The consequence of this was, that it 
was so late before the army arrived near du Quesne, 
that the men suffered incredible hardships. The fort 
was, however, reached, and found deserted. General ^^ ^^ 
Forbes died, on his return, in consequence of fatigue Quesnt 
and exposure. The fort was repaired, and named Fort p'^jit 
Pitt. The neighboring Indians were now glad to make 
peace. 

T. What was the fate of Lord HoweT — 8. What was the 
wsult Gi Abercrombie' 8 operations ? — 5>. What detachment was 
prnt oTit? Trace and describe Bradstreei's route. What did he ^ 
clYoi^t ? — lO. What army had General Forbes ? What was his 
dofff iuaiion ? What error did he commit ? What was the con- 
6f qttouce ? What can you say respeciing the fort ? What re- 
specting General Forbes } Wnat of the Indiana ? 
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CHAPTER VIL 

The Campaign of 1759. 



PT. II. 1. The successes of the preceding campaign em- 
p^. iIl boldened Mr. Pitt, to form for this, the great design of 
cH. Tii. dispossessing the French of their American territory. 
1159. '^^^^ campaign of 1759, had for its object, nothing less 
Pitt's * than the entire reduction of Canada. The army was 
'bl^tJ*^ divided into three parts. The first division, under 
three Wolfe, was to make a direct attempt upon Quebec. 
objecte. rpj^^ secoud, uudcr Amherst, was ordered to take Ti- 
conderoga and Crown Point, and then proceed north- 
erly; and the third, under Prideaux, consisting oT 
provincials and Indians, was to reduce Niagara, then 
to go down the St. Lawrence, and, with the second 
detachment, conquer Montreal; then join, and aid 
Wolfe, at Quebec. 
2. Prideaux besieged Niagara on the 6th of July. 
July 6. He was killed by the bursting of a shell, and the 
Eue?'2 command devolved -upon Sir William Johnson, who 
besieging took the fort with six hundred prisoners. All com- 
Niagara, nmnication between the northern and southern pos- 
sessions of the French was thus barred, and the quiet 
behaviour of the Indians secured, 
mutaiiif ^- ^^^^ ^^^ discerned the extraordinary qualities of 
Wolfe. Wolfe, while he was yet obscure ; and to him he now 
confided the command against Quebec. His subordi- 
ProTides nate ofiicers were carefully chosen. He was provided 
choice with a choice army of eight thousand men, and a 
army, jjgavy train of artillery. 

He"iMd« 4. His army debarked, late in June, upon the Island 
•nthe yf Orleans. Here Wolfe reconnoitered the position 
Ori^M. of his enemy, and saw the difficulties which surround* 

• Chapter VII. — 1. What bold design had Mr. Pitt formed T 

How was the army divided, and what was each division expected 
to do? — 58. What was the fate of General Prideaux f Who 
effected his part of the great plan t— 3. What preparations did 
Pitt make to ensure Wolfe's sueceu f — 4. Where did Wolfe'9 
army deberk ? 
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ed him. Quebec rose before him, upon die north side ft. il 
of the St. LAwrence. Its upper town and s^^ng forti- p,p ^j^ 
fications, were situated on a rock, whose bold and csunL 
steep front continued far westward, parallel with the . 
river, and presented a wail, which it seemed impossible 
to scale. 

5. From the north-west came down the river St 
Charles— entering the St LAMrrence just below the 
<own, its banks high and uneven, and cut by deep pygcui, 
Avines. Armed vessels were borne upon its waters, tietofhii 
and floating batteries obstructed its entrance. A few i^****^ 
iililes below, the Montmorenci leapt down its cataract 

into the St. Lawrence. Strongly posted along the 
sloping bank of that majestic river, and between its 
two tributaries, the French army, commanded by 
Montcalm, displayed its formidable lines. 

6. Wolfe took possession of Point Levi, erected and 
opened heavy batteries, which swept the lower town ; ^ 
but the fortifications of Quebec remained uninjured. 

7. The English general next landed his army below 

the Montmorenci ; but Montcalm would not leave his J^^ 
entrenchments. Wolfe then crossed that stream, and **<»t. 
attacked him in his camp. But he was obliged to re- tUr 
tire, with the loss of four hundred of his men. He ^J^S*" 
then recrossed the Montmorenci. 

8. Here he was informed that his expected succors 
were likely to fail. Amherst had found Ticonderoga. 

and Crown Point vacated, and was preparing to attack _ ^ 
tlie French forces, on the Isle aux Noix. Prideaux at Mod- 
having lost hb life, his plans were carried out by Sir ^JJfJJJ 
William Johnson. But the enemy were in full force cors, 
at Montreal ; and from neither division of the British 
army, could the commander at Quebec, now hope for 
any assistance. 

9. Wolfe was severely tried. His mmd was un 
broken, but his bodily health, for a time, failed. 

4. What was the appearance of Quebec from this place t - 
6. Where was the French army posted ? ' — <>. F'rom what place 
did Wolfe open batteries upon Quebec ? VV^ith what effect ? — T. 
Where did Wolfe attack Montcalm I What was he forced to 
do ? — 8. What intellificence did he now obtain 7 — 1>. How did 
It affect hint ? 
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rr. n. When, however, he was again able to mingle with the 

j^P j„ array, every eye was rabed to him with affection and 

<ul'vu. hope ; and he formed yet another, and a bolder plan. 

1Y59. ^^* ^^^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Wolfe broke up his camp a* 

Montmorenci, and returned to Orleans. Then em- 

£^ barking with his army, he sailed up the river several 

*«™to miles higher than his intended point of debarkation. 

By this movement he deceived his enemy, and gained 

the advantage of the current and tide, to float his 

boats silently down to the foot of the rock, which he 

intended to scale. 

11. Wolfe was the first man who leaped on shore. 
The rapidity of the stream was hurrymg along their 

ttie£dM boats, and some had already gone beyond the narrow 
•^j*Jj*" landing-place. The shore was so shelving, that it was 
u&^Hia, almost impossible to ascend ; and it was lined with 
French sentinels. 

12. Escaping these dangers at the water's edge, they 
proceeded to scale the precipice. The first party who 

Btiite reached the heights, secured a small battery, which 
ui^u <5^^owned them; and thus the remainder of the army 
•r JSbm. ascended in safety; and there, on this lofty plain, 
***^ which commands one of the most magnificent pros- 
pects which nature has formed, the British army, 
drawn up in a highly advantageous position, were, in * 
the morning, discovered by the French. 

13. Montcalm, learning with surprise and deep re- 
i^tn; gret, the advantage gained by his opponent, left his 

1 Mo^ strong position, crossed the St. Charles, and intrepidly 
Pn«on* led on the attack. Being on the lef\ of the French. 
•ni,ooa jjg ^g^g opposed to Wolfe, who was on the right of 
the British. In the heat of the engagement both com- 
manders were mortally wounded. 

14. The wound, with which Wolfe fell, was the , 
third, which he had received in the battle. He was 

^55^*^ removed from the field ; but he watched it with intense 
anxiety, as ^nt with the loss of blood, he reclined ^ 
his languid head upon the supporting arm of an officer. 



lO. What were his first movements in reference to his new 
plan f — 11. Who was first on shore ? What dilHculties wert 
there met t — 13. What others occurred in scaling the heights t 
13. What were the arrangements of Montcalm ? 
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A cry was heard, "they fly, they fly!" "Who fly!" p>t. il 
he exclaimed. " The enemy," was the reply. " Then," fT^THT 
said he, " I die content;" and expired. Not less he- ch/vii.* 
roic was the death of Montcalm. He rejoiced, when De«th cf 
told that his wound was mortal ; " For," said he, " I Moni- 
«hall not live to see the surrender of Quebec." 

15. After the battle, the affeirs of tlie English were -^-o 
conducted with great discretion by General Town- sepPwl 
shend ; whereas, the French, appear to have yielded Quebw 
at once to their panic. The capitulation of Quebec was ""Ti^ 
signed September 18th 1759, five days after the battle. 

16. General Townshend returning to England, Gene- 
ral Murray was left in command with a garrison of I'^'^O 
5,000 men. The French army retired to Montreal ; ^J^'^^^ 
and M. de Levi, who had succeeded Montcalm, being, ^^'^^ 
in the course of the winter, reinforced by Canadians * 
and Indians, returned the following spring, with a 
force of 6,000 to Quebec. General Murray left the 
fortress, and the Heights of Abraham became the scene 

of another battle more bloody, though not equally im- 
portant, in its consequences with the first. 

17. The armies on each side sustained the loss of 
1,000 men. The battle was not decisive, but the ^y*^ 
advantage was on the side of the French, who main- H«%hte 
tained their ground while the English retired within ^j^' 
the fortress. Here they were closely invested until 

they received reinforcements, when M. de Levi, aban- 
doning all thoughts of obtaining possession of Quebec, 
returned to Montreal, where Vaudreuil, the governor, 
assembled all the force of Canada. 

18. In the mean time. General Amherst had made 
arrangements for assembling before this place all the 
British forces, from Lake Ontario, Lake Champlain, q^J^ 
and Quebec. Here they fortunately arrived within •mren- 
two days of each other, and immediately invested the *"* 

14. How was it with Wolfe, when he was toIJK the flight 
of his enemy t How was it at the same time with l^Ritcalm ? — 
15. Did the French give up Quebec immediately after the battlet 
— 16. What was the position of the contending armies during 
the winter? — What was done in the sprinff?— IT. What was 
the loss in the second battle of the Heights of Abraham ? — What 
military operations followed it ? — 18. How aad when did the 
capture of Montreal take place t 
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CHEROKBE WAR. 



p»T. II. place. Vaudreuil found the force too strong to be rc- 
p,£, n, sisted and on the 8th of September, he surrendered 
OB. Tin*. Montreal, Detroit, Mackinaw and all the French 
. possessions in Canada. 



CHAPTER Vni 

Wars with the Indians. 

1760* ^' "^^^ French had stirred up the Cherokees to war. 

Colonel Montgomery, at the head of an array, went 

to their country to chastise them. He was at first 

successful ; but the Indians afterwards attacked him in 

^1^ a thicket near Etchoc, and so cut up his army, that he 

wBu. was obliged to return. The next year, an army under 

^ Colonel Grant, fought and conquered th^ Cherokees 

gomery ou the Same spot He pursued them to Etchoc, burned 

defeated, ij^gip jj^g ^^^ j^^ wastc their country. The Indians, 

thus put in fear, ceased their midnight fires and mur- 

^*™** ders, and made peace. 

2. Interesting events, closely connected with the 
cession of the French territory, were already in pro- 
gress among the savages of the north-west. The mis- 
sionaries, and traders of that nation had wisely won 
the hearts of the Indians. Said one of their orators, 
^^ when the French arrived, they came and kissed us. 
They called us their children, and we found them 
Engiuh fathers." When the more haughty, and less attentive 
ppp"ar English were preparing to take possession of the wes- 
TiidiMs* ^^^ ports, Pontiac,,the highly gifted chief of the Ot- 
ihan'X: tawas, who souffht, like Philip, to regain the primitive 
French. independa|ce of his race, made use of the attachmeni 
of the rti^Pken to the French, to unite them in a gene 
ral conspiracy against their conquerors. 

l;^. What other posts were surrendered ? 

Chapter VIII. — 1. Give an account of the war with the 
Cherokees. — ^. What difference did the Indians find between 
the manners of the French and the GngUsh 7 Who was Pontiac / 
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8. Pontiac thought, that as the English had expelled '*t. a 
ibe French, if the Indians could exterminate them be- p.^ ^^ 
fore they were fully established, they would again be cH.'nii. 
lords of the forest. The plan of Pontiac was not infe- 
rior in boldness, to that formed by Pitt for the fiwal jiy^^. 
conquest of Canada. It was no less than a simulta- Pootiao 
neous attack upon all the British posts near the lakes. ^SiiJUi 
Pontiac, by his inventive genius, his eloquence, and ■<*«°»* 
his energy, had acquired sugh power over the north- 
western tribes, that all was arranged without dis- 
covery. On the 7th of July, 1768, nme of the British 1763* 
forts were actually surprised and captui-ed by the In- JWy 7^^ 
dians. ?•>.» iirit- 

4. Maumee and Mackinaw were among the places, c«ptiu«d. 
which were thus taken, and the garrisons surprised and ^ 

slaughtered. Detroit was attempted, but the strata- 
gem of Pontiac was there betrayed, by a compassionate 5!Jfi«« 
squaw. But for some tune, he held the place in siege. atSSoit 
His allies, however, gi-eW weaiy of the war, and peace 
was concluded. 

6. During this period, pious Moravians having been 
expelled from Germany, came over to America, with 
the design of devoting themselves to the conversion of 
the native Indians. Their principal seat was in 'Penn- 
sylvania. Their most important villages, were Bethle- ' 
hem, and Nazareth. Their missionaries, male and f^-. 
male, went forth to the western part of Connecticut^^ tlo 
central New York, and through Pennsylvania, to Ohio. iT4ft^ 
They lived among the savages, calling them their bretb- th^ %^ 
ren and sisters. Thus they won their confidence, and rJI^ 
several hundreds of them, manifested the transformrn^ ^h'Si* 
power of the gospel, by the change of their barj^jj^^w^ ■iSarilltr 
dispositions and practices, for such as were.piojUS> ki»d, 
and gentle. 

6. George 111. succeeded to the throne^f England 

3. What were his views ? What his plan of operation ? How far 
iid he succeed ?— 4 • What two places are menlionecl , which were taken 
6y surprise ? Where was Pontiac's plan revealed, by the compassion of 
s woman I— 6, What was the object of the Moravians, ii» 'oming to this 
eountry? Where was their principal soHt? Their *^ Mages ? Where 
did their missionaries go 1 How did they treat the imtivet? How wmt 
it with those Indians who received the |ospel 7 ..,1 ...... 
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p»T. II. soon after the capture of Quebec; aii4 Mr. Pitt, re- 

"^ signing in October, 1761, the earl of Bute was the 

c^ Villi following year made prime minister. The first ob- 

ject of the new administration was to restore peace. 

lV6li Scarcely was this accomplished, when Lord Bute 

Pitt resigned his place, which was given to Mr. George 

••*«^ GrenvUle. 

Lord 7. The definitive treaty was signed at Paris, in Feb- 
"*** ruary, 1763, by which England obtained from France 
all her possessions in Afherica, east of the Mississippi, 
excepting the island of New Oi^eans ; the navigation 
1Y63. ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ being left open to both nations. From 
fcae* of Spain she obtained Florida, in exchange for Havana, 
*'™' which had been captured during the war. France, 
at the same time, gave to Spain the territory of Lou- 
isiana. 

6. Who became king of England f What can you exy of 
Mr. Pitt ? Who succe^ed him f Who next was prime min- 
ister f — t. When was the treaty of peace signed f What did 
England obtain trom France ff What from Spain f Which party 
received Louisiana f 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOORAPHBR. 

What event marks the beginning of this period f What - 
If its date 7 Point it out on the ehronographer. 

Georgia was invaded by the Spaniards in 1742. Point oat 
the place of this date. The Ohio Company was formed in 
1750. Point to the place of this date. Governor Dinwid- 
die sent George Washington on an embassy to the French 
eommandant in 1753. Point out the place of this year. 
Braddock was defeated in 1755. Show the place of this 
year. 

In 1757 occurred the massacre at Fort William Henry. 
Point out the place of that date. In 1758, Loubbui^, Fort 
Frontinac, and Fort Du Quesne, were taken from the French. 
Point out the place of that year. General Wolf took Que- 
bec in n^ll^d Canada surrendered in 1760. Point out 
the places OT these dates. At what epoch does this period 
terminate 7 What is its date 7 Point to its plaoe^ on the 
ehronographer. 

Let the tpacher> aAer giving these exercises, go back inte 
former periods, giving dates, and requiring the pupils to 
loeate them. 
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On account of the liability of young persons to be- 
come confused in the history of wars, concerning the 
side to which officers mentioned belong, we shall, in 
the principal wars, viz., the French, the Revolutionary, 
and the War, of 1812, give separate lists of the moit 
distipguished officers of each belligerent. 



FRENCH WAR, FROM 1754 TO 1763.* 



American Officers, British Officers, 



Georoe Wash- 
ington. 

Winslow, 

Sir William John- 
»on.t 

Ltman, 

Shirley, 

Mercer, 

Bradstreet, 

Forbes. 



Braddock, 

Monckton, 

Dunbar, 

Monroe, 

WOLFE, 

Abercrombie, 

Lord Howe, 

Amherst, 

Prideaux, 

TOWNSEND, 

Murray. 



French Officers. 
Marqu is Dv 

QUESNE, 

St. Pierre, 
De Jumonville, 

DiESKAU, 

Montcalm, 
De Levi, 
Vaudreuil. 



* The British and Americans were in this war united, aad 
both against the Freneh. 

t Sir WiUiam Johnson was bom in Ireland, Int came to 
America m early lite. 
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Note. — Placet marked thiia" represent Moravian Misaiomiry 
StAtionft. ^ T 
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PART III. 



FROM 1763 TO 1789. 




Death of Oeaeral Wolfe. 

PERIOD I. 



i{lt68,| 



or PABIfy 



TBM MOLAKATIOV i lYYB* | Of UfSBPUrsmOS. 

CHAPTER I. 

Cauies of the Revolutionary War. 

1. We come now to trace the causes •lny which pt.iii 
England lost hei* colonies, and America gaj|»ed her p,jj j 
independence. We should always remember t]||kt tii«re ch.' i. 
is a Great First Cause, — even God, our Creator and xhe 
Ruler. We .should observe with thankfulness, by . Great 
what steps, He led our forefathers, and how He made 
them a way across the deep, and gave tbem a plao^ 
wherein to plant a great nation. In His providence, 
the time waj» approaching, when the bonds were to be 
severed, which bound this country to the parent land. 

Chapter I. — 1. In tracing the causes of things, what should 
we always remember ? What should we observe with thankful- 
ness ? What in reference to the Great First CMise, can we say 
of the eepaiatioQ of our country from Knaland f 

J76 
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176 CAUSES OP THE REVOLUTION. 

p»T.iii. ^. But the First Cause, uses, as His agents, the 
p,jj J opinions and wills of men, which guide their conduct 
CH.* I.* The men in Great Britain, who took at this time, the 
g^^^j lead in the government, had haughty and wrong no- 
caiues. tions, of the power, which England had a right to exer- 
cise over her distant colonies. They forgot, that the 
American people were children of the same forefathers 
with themselves, and heirs of the same political rights. 
Wd« They held the Americans in comparative contempt, as 
"^ those whose labors and money, must, if they demanded, 
be given to them; without, or against their owner's 
consent 

3. Had the rulers in England, undertaken to oppress 
the people there in the same manner, they would have 
rebelled; much more the Americans. They, as we 
have seen, had grown up in their new countries, with 
a deep sense of the rights of the people. Toil and 
danger had made them strong and brave. When they 

^^ saw that the rulers in Great Britain, had determined on 
mauiy making them submit to their unrighteous will, they 
mSU.*" became alarmed. They resolved, that they would first 
endeavor, by petitions, to bring them to a better mind. 
If after that^ they persisted in their oppressions, they 
would refuse to submit; and if force was employed 
against them, repel it by force ; trusting, that a righteous 
God, would aid their cause. 

4. During the French war, the English wanted the 
j^rd services of the Americans ; and, besides, those were 
Oj»- in power, who opposed the high government party. 

* But the war was no sooner at an end, than tliis party 
mmftM ^^^^ ^^8 ^^^' ^^^ IjOtA Grenville at its head. 

• 5. In 1764, Lord Grenville gave notice to the Ameri- 

'tET** can agents in London, that it was his intention to draw 

«uq»«ct a revenue from the colonies, and that he should, in the 

ensuing session of parliament, propose a duty on stamps 

H. What does the First Cause use as his agents, or as second 
causes ? What opinions were held by the leading men in Great 
Britain ? What did they forget ? What did they hold concern- 
ing the Americans ? — 3. Qf what had the Americans a deep 
sense t What had made them strong and brave t When did 
they become alarmed ? What did they resolve t — 4. Why did 
the British oppress the Americans less, durine the French war ? 
What happened as soon as iiynm ended? — o. Whatnouce was 
given by Lord Greifville t 
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61 The colonial a^ts in London in^Dimed their pt.ul 
respective colonies of the intended system of taxation/ p>d. i, 
Massachusetts instructed her agents, to deny the right ^u- >•* 
of parliament to impose taxes upon those, who were not Ma«g. 
represented in the house of commons. The house of Va., ajad 
burgesses >f Virginia appointed a committee to prepare t2; Md 
an addresf to the king and parliament The assembly «™«»«* 
of New York also sent petitions, which, in a spirit 
more bold and decided, than those from any other 
colony, asserted their own rights, and the limitations 
of British power. 

7. Associations were formed in all the colonies to 
encourage home manu^ctures, and prohibit, as much societi«» 
as possible, the use of British goods. . The tendency of injure 
this judicious measure, was to make the colonists less j^h tnd«i 
dependent, and, by operating injuriously on the British 
merchants, to make them a party against the ministry. 

8. Notwithstanding the opposition^ which, in truth, 

was not unexpected, Lord Grenville, introduced into 1Y65 
the British parliament, his plan for taxing America, to ^^p 
commence witli duties on stamps. In the house of oppoMd. 
commons, the project, though ably supported, met 
with ardent and animated opposition. 

9. "Children planted by your care!'' exclauned 
Colonel Barre, in answer to one who spoke against coionei 
the Americans. "No! Your oppressions planted them 5*f"'* 
in America! They fled from your tyranny to an un- ©'fthr 
cuhivated land, where they were exposed to all the '*^^«"- 
hardships to which human nature is liable. 

10. They nourished by your indulgence! No! 
They grew by your neglect ! When you began to Reeounii 
care about them, that care was exercised in sending viwlaaj 
persons to rule over diem, whose character and .con- "jj^' 
duct has caused the blood of these sons of liberty to 
recoil within them. They protected by your arms ! 
They have nobly taken up arms in your defense ! 

6. What was done by Massachusetts, on bem^ informed of 
the intention of Lord Grenville I What by Virgima ? W hat by 
New York ?— • T. What were formed I What was the tendency 
of the measure t— 8. How, in the first place, was Lord Gren- 
ville* s project received? — 1>. Repeat a part of Col. Barre'i 
speech. — lO. Relate \ha succeeding port. 
9 
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PT. III. The people of America are loyal, but a people jealoaa 

p,u , of their liberties, and they will vindicate them." 

OH. I.' 11. Neither the eloquence of Colonel Barre and 

1Y65. others, nor the remonstrances of the colonists, could 

March prevent the passage of the stamp act Of three hun- 

22. dred, who voted in the house of commons, only fifty 

A^^ were against it; in the house of lords there was nol 

v*^^' a single dissenting voice; and the royal assent was 

readily ^obtained. 

12. By this act, no written instrument could be legal, 
An law unless the paper was stamped on which it was drawn ; 
ilJJj^ and this stamped paper was to be purchased, at an ex- 
ffunped. orbitant price, of the agents of the British govern- 
ment 

13. Provision was made for the recovery of penal- 
ties for the breach of this act, as of all others relating 
to trade and revenue, in any admiralty, or king's ma- 
rine court, throughout the colonies. These courts 

tjtaSf proceeded in trials, without the intervention of a jury. 

'^*J' This act, suspending trial by jury, and making the 
colonists liable to be called to trial, for real or sup- 
Jmjml posed offences, to distant provinces, was highly dis- 
p«Mi«i. pleasing to the Americans. 

14. Anticipating opposition to these measures, par- 
liament passed laws for sending troops to America, 

Act (or and obliging the inhabitants of those colonies to which 
S[!^ they should be sent, to ftimish them with quarters, 
troop*, and all necessary supplies. 

15. Great was the grief and indignation caused in 
America by the news of the stamp-act The Virginia le- 

Fatriek gislature. Called the house of burgesses, was in session. 

*^22? ^he eloquent Patrick Henry introduced the five cele- 
brated resolutions, which constituted the first public op- 
position to the odious act The last of these declared in 



11. Did the Stamp Act pass ? At what time ? With whai 
majority I — 12. Wnat was this stamped paper to be used for t 
Of whom was it to be bought ? At what kmd of price ? — 13. 
If the law was violated, before what courts were offenders to be 
tried I How did these courts proceed in trials? Why were 



these laws offensive to the people ? — 14. What other act ofTen* 
sive to them was passed t — 15. What legislature was in sea- 
aon when news ot the Stamp Act arrived 7 What was the iirai 
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express terms that they were not bound to obey any p»t. hi. 
law imposing taxes, unless made by their repretenta- 757" 
tives. • 0B,ii' 



CHAPTER II. 

Congress at New York. — Repeal of the Stamp Act 

1. Before the proceedings in Vii^nia had become 
known in Massachusetts, the general court of that 
colony had assembled, aud adopted measures to pro- 
duce a combined opposition to the oppressive measures Deio- 
of parliament. Letters were addressed to the assem- ^^ 
blies of the other colonies, proposing that a congress, nin« 
composed of deputies from each, should meet to con- «****'•* 
suit on their common interest. Delegates were accord- 
ingly elected from Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania* 
Delaware, Maryland, and South Carolina. 

2. On the first Tuesday in October, the delegates 

met at New York. They drew up a declaration, in 1T65 
which they asserted that the colonists were entitled to ^^Int' 
all the rights and privileges of natural bom subjects <2J*"** 
of Great Britain; especially of an exclusive right to gr«i? 
tax themselves, and the privilege of trial by jury ; and 
that the late acts of parliament had a manifest tendency PeUb'on 
to subvert these rights and liberties. The congress i^^^^j^ 
then prepared petitions to the king, and to both houses pw«» 
of parliament. "** 

3. As the day approached on which the stamp act 

was to take effect, the popular feeling against it in- odiow 
creased. This law was so framed, that the evil intended ^^'IST 
as a penalty for disobedience, was no less than the ^f 
suspension of the whole machinery of the social order. 

Chapter II. — 1. What was proposed in the legislature of 
Massachusetts ? What letters sent ? What colonies elected 
delegates? — ft. When and where did the first continental 
congress meet T What account can you give of the * ' Bill 
of Rights," or the declaration drawn up ? What petitions did 
the congress prepare t — 3. What evils did the British intend to 
bring upon the country, if the people refused to buy the stamped 
paper Y 
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r>T. III. and the creation of a state of anarchy. Neither trade 
p,p J nor navigation could proceed ; no contract could be 
om/il legilly made; no process against an offender could be 
instituted ; no apprentice could be indented ; no stu- 
dent could receive a diploma, nor even could the es- 
tates of the dead be legally settled, until the stamp 
duty was paid. 

4. Measures were taken to make the situation of all 
concerned in its collection, so unpleasant, that no one 
might be found hardy enough to ^gage as an officer. 

Aueuit. ^^ Boston, the populace broke the windows, and de- 
'hiTfo*' ^^^^y®^ ^^® furniture of Andrew Oliver, the proposed 
■ay offi- distributor of stamps, who then formally pledged him- 
w tp self to have no concern in the execution of the ob- 
bute' noxious statute. In New Haven, Mr. Ingersoll, was 
■**"»P^ obliged to declare the same resolution, not to become 

a distributor. Similar scenes occurred in other places. 

Governor Hutchinson, of Boston, suffered heavy losses 

by the violence of the mob. 

5. The first of November, the day on which the 
act was to take effect, was ushered in by the tolling of 

A »•- bells, Bs for a funeral procession, and signs of moum- 
*j^^^. ing and sorrow appeared in all the colonies. The 
theiruM. proceedings of the courts of justice were suspended, 
in order that no stamps might be used ; and those en- 
gaged in disputes were earnestly and effectually ex- 
horted, by the leading men, to terminate them by 
reference. 

6. The authorities in England, were, however, at a 
1766. loss how to proceed ; for they saw that measures must 
'p^fiJ be taken, either to repeal the obnoxious statute, of 

mcni»« oblige the Americans to submit to it, by force of arms. 

'^ ' In January, 1766, the petitions of congress, were laid 
before the house of commons. After their examina- 
tion, a resolution was introduced by General Conway, 
now in the ministr}* declaring that parliament "had 
full power to bind the colonies, and people of Americai 



4. What measures were taken to prevent the law from ^oing 
into operation ? — 5. How was the day observed on which it waa 
to take etff ct ? What was done in respect to courts and dis- 
putes? — O. What did the Britiah autnorities now perceive ff 
What resob 'tion was adopted f 
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in all cases whatsoever,'' which, after an anunated de- p»T. iii. 
hate, was adopted. T^oT 

7. The next day, the new ministry, bent on a repeal cn/n.* 
of the stamp act, examined Dr. Franklin before the p^,, ^^ 
house of commons. He gave it as his opinion, that Dr. * 
the acts of parliament for taxing America, had alienated ^iJ^!.* 
the affections of the people from the mother country, ">"*• 
and that they would never submit to the stamp duty, 
unless compelled. 

8. The resolution to repeal that act, was opposed 

by Lord Grenville and his adherents, who were an- « ^ 
swered by Mr. Pitt That great statesman maintained, advo^ 
iliat taxation was no part of the governing or legisla- SJ^fi^ 
dve power, which parliament had a right to exert over 
the colonies ; and concluded with a motion, ^^ that the 
stamp act be repealed, totally, absolutely, and imme- 
diately." 

9. The bill for its repeal, at length passed the com- 
mons, and was sent to the house of lords, where it th/eol 
met with much opposition. But the cause of the "*®"» 
colonies was ably advocated by Lord Camden. "Taxa- Loi^ 
tion and representation," he said, " are inseparable — ^^•™*«^ 
it is an eternal law of.nature : for whatever is a man'^ 
own, is absolutely his own ; no man has a right to take 

it from him without his consent Whoever attempts 
to do it, attempts an injury ; whoever does it, commits Jg^ 
a robbery." The bill for repeal at length passed the j,,^^JJ^ 
house of lords, but with it was another, in which the of ior<u 
declaration was repeated, that ^ parliament had a right 
to bind the colonies in all cases whatsoever." 

T. Who was examined before the house* of commons t What 
opinion did he give ? — S, Who opposed the repeal of the Stamp 
Act T Who aovocated it t What motion did he make t — ». 
Was the repeal opposed m the house of lords T Who advocated 
it T On what principle t What was finally done in the house 
of lords r. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Second attempt to tax America.— Opposition. 

prr.ui. 1. Although thj repeal of the Stamp Act gave joy 
to the colonists, yet, while a principle was at the same 
CH. ui*. time asserted, upon which any future ministry, with 
tv»^ the sanction of parliamentary authority, might oppress 
cXniet ^^^™? ^^^y continued a jealous watch over the British 
jeaioui government. 

JJJ^jj_ 2. General Conway recommended to the colonies 

fuL to make compensation to those who had suffered in 

attempting to enforce the Stamp Act This referred 

^au** particularly to the Boston allair. The assembly of 

MaM. Massachusetts at first refused to make any compensa- 

Se*rio^ tion to the sufferers ; but they finally consented, though 

J^i^* in a manner highly displeasing to the British govern- 

rioters. mcut ; for the same act which made the appropriation 

for the damage, gave a pardon to those by whom it 

^ was done. 

3. In July, another change took place in the British 
JA^. ministry, and a cabinet w<is formed under the direction 

^^^l of Mr. Pitt, now Earl of Chatham. The proceedings 
of the Americans had given great offense to the British \ 
and they were condemned by many who had hereto-^ 
fore espoused their cause. 

4. In May, 1767, Charles Townshend, then chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, infiuenced by Lord Grenville, 
brought into parliament a second plan for taxing Ame- 

*7^''^' rica, by imposing duties on all tea, glass, paper, and 
sent im- painter's colors, which should be imported into the 
'tox^" colonies. This bill passed botli houses of parliament 
without much opposition. Another was passed, ap- 
pointing the oflicers of the navy, as custom-house 
ofiicers, to enforce the acts of trade and navigation. 



Chapter III. — 1. How did the news from England affect ih« 
colonies f — 2. What 'did General Conway recommend ? What 
was done in Massachusetts 1 — 3. What change occurred in iht 
British ministrv T — 4. -What new plan was proposed for taxinfl 
America? What was done in parliament in reference to it? 
What other a *. passed f 
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5. These acts revived the feelings which the p*t ax. 
Stamp Act produced. In Massachusetts, the as- 'ri. u 
sembly sent a petition to the king. They also ad- ob. m. 
dressed circidars to the other colonial assemblies, f ly^g. 
entreating their co-operation, in obtaining the redress 
of their grievances. 

(L The British ministry viewid this measure as an 
Attempt to convene another congress ; and they had 
always dreaded the efifects of voluntary colonial union, 
independent of the crown. Governor Bernard required ^l^Sm 
the assembly to rescind the vote by which the circu- *K*jJ" 
lars were sent to the other colonies. The assembly ^' 
refused to resdnd the vote, and the governor dissolved 
it. But, instead of intimidating, this measure did but 
exasperate the people. 

7. in June, the custom-house officers seized a sloop jun« lo. 
belonging to John Hancock, a merchant of eminence, J^^JIJJ 
and a patriot much beloved by the people of Boston, cock's 
They assembled in crowds, insulted and beat the offi- *^^ 
eers, and compelled them to leave the town. 

8. The assembly of Massachusetts had not con- 
vened, since its dissolution by Governor Bernard. A 
rc'ftOYt was circulated, that troops were ordered tOgJJ^ 
march into Boston. A town meeting was called, and "fiij"*® 
the governor was earnestly entreated to convoke the m^^ 
assembly. His reply was "that he could not gall "y- 
another assembly this year, without further command^ 

from the king." A convention of the people was then 
proposed, and accordingly held, on tJie 22d of Sep- 
tember. The members petitioned the governor, that a'coii. 
an assembly might be convened ; but he refused, and ^«n^«^ 
called them rebels. They transmitted to the king a 
respectful account of their proceedings, and dissolved, 
after a session of five days. 

9. Orders were given to General Gage, the com- 

5. What measures were taken in Massachusetts t — 6. What 
was the view of the British concerning the Union ? What did 
Grovemor Bernard require ? What ground was taken by the 
Assembly f What was the consequence ? — T. Where, and on 
what occasion, were the custom-house officers insulted and 
beaten ? — 8, What did a town meeting in Boston request \jf the 
fovernor f What was his reply t What was then proposed and 
donsf 
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r»T. in. mander-in-chief of the British troops in the colonies, 

p,D. i^ to station a force in Boston, to overawe the citizens, 

CH. nx. and protect the custom-house officers in the discharge 

8«pt. 88. of their duty. Two regiments were accordingly op* 

^^"enu ^^^^ ^^^^ Halifax, and escorted by seven armed ves* 

come sels, they arrived at Boston -on the 28th of September. 

lun'Sx '^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ ^ statfbn which commanded the town« 

to Bo.- and the troops marched into Boston. The select men 

****** refusing to provide them with quarters, the govemof 

commanded the state house to be opened for their re* 

ception. Though outward violence was restrained by 

this measure, yet hostile disposition^^ were increased. 

10. The proceedings in Massachusetts were declared 

by the British parliament, to be ^ illegal, unconstitw- 

1V69* tional, and derogatory to the rights of the crown and 

•ningat- ^ parliament." Both houses, in a joint address to the 

^r«it**' ^^"&' recommended vigorous measures, and besought 

Britun. him to direct the governor of Massachusetts Bay, to 

make strict inquiries, as to all treasons committed ia 

that province since the yeai 1767, in order tliat the 

persons most active in committing them, might be sent 

to England for trial. 

10. The house of burgesses in Virginia met a few days 

Met ft^'ter ^^is address was received in the colonies. They 

5»*K passed resolutions, in which they b^dly denied the 

^iig^ right of the king to remove an offender out of the 

"'*• colony for trial. When the intelligence of these pro* 

ceedings reached the governor, he suddenly dissdved 

the assembly. . The members assembled at a private 

house; elected their speaker, Peyton Randolph, mod^ 

Tlwbur- rator, and proceeded to pass some decided resolutions 

g2^^» against importing British goods. These were intro- 

* them- duced by Colonel Washington, who had been a mem- 

fai'ISi- ^®r ^^ ^^® house since his resignation. The example 

dent of was extensively followed. 

crte^ 1 1 . Th e assembly of Massachusetts convened. They 
refused to proceed with business while the state house 



9. What orders were given to General Gage ? What ibrcM 
were brought to Boston, and where placed ? — lO. What new* 
was received from England f What was done by the le^slatura 
of Virginia ? Had Washington been in any public capacity mnca 
bis resignation 7 What was now done by him f 
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was surrounded by an armed force. The governor p»t. iii. 
would not remove it, but adjourned them to Cam- p,jj j 
bridge. Considering the establishment of a standing ch. 'uu 
army in time of peace, as an invasion of their natural £<y<y||. 
rights, they refused to make any of the appropria- May. 
tions of money which the governor proposed, and he ^k^^^ 
ftgain prorogued them. In August, Governor Bernard m»umA> 
was recalled, and the government left in the hands of tTlSi 
lieutenant governor Hutchinson. htn^ 

12. Some of the inhabitants of Boston insulted the 
military, while under arms; and an aiiray took place, 

in which four persons were killed. The bells were March 5. 
instantly rung ; the people rushed from the country to wtth^tL 
the aid of the citizens; and the soldiers were obliged ^^*> 
to retire to Castle William, in order to avoid Uie fury ^ 
of the enraged multitude. The soldiers were tried 
tnd acquitted. 

13. In England Lord North was appointed to the -.^.y- 
ministry. He introduced a bill into parliament, which jJjJmryi 
passed on the 12th of April, removing the duties which Lord 
had been laid in 1767, excepting those on tea. But temiK»- 
tliey still clauned the right of taxing the colonies.. In "^"^^ 
Rhode Island die people rose and destroyed the Gras- I'^'y^ 
pee, an armed British schooner, which had been sta- -^je- 
tioned in that cMony, for the purpose of enforcing the u^pw 
acts of trade. '*r^f' 



11. Were ihe British able, by their armed force, to frighten 
«he assembly of Massachusetts, to make laws to please them f 
Why did they refuse to make appropriations of money ? What 
change occurred respecting governors t — 12. Give some ac- 
count of the affray with the military ? — 13. What now occurred 
in Elnsiland f Did the Americans refuse to obey the British, to 
save tno money to be paid in these taxes, or to yii " p*y »" their 
rights ? What vessel was destroyed! 

9 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Seizure of Tea.--Bo8ton Port Bill— Arrival of British Troofit 

rr. m. 1. The non-importation agreemmits which had been 

j,p , , made and rigidly observed, in respect to the article of 

oM.'i«. tea, now began to affect the commercial interest of 

1YY8. ^^^^ Britain. Parliament passed an act, allowing the 

May. East India Company to export to America, its teas, 

^J^j^ free of ail duties in England ; thus enabling ^em to 

jLniriaftd reduce its price in the colonies. Tea was accordingly 

i^^ shipped from England in large quantities. Resolutions 

were extensively adopted, that the tea should not be 

received on shore, but sent back to England. 

Bottoni- 2. In Boston, several men disguised as Indians, went 

*%^ on board the ships during the night, and threw their 

iJJjSi cargoes into the water. Three hundred and forty^4Wo 

■Mu chests of tea were thus broken open, and their con^ 

tenis thrown overboard. 

3. The parliament of England, in order to punish 
k. Tuikt^ ^^® inhabitants of Boston, and oblige them to restore 

ment the valuc of the tea, Y*assed a bill in March, 1774) 
^^* ^interdicting all commercial intercouHie with tlie port 
K^ of Boston, and prohibiting the landing and sliipping 

of any goods at that place," until these ends should 

be accomplished. 

4. General Gage was made governor of Massachu- 
J^^f setts, in the place of Hutchinson. He had been re- 
Htttehin- moved from his office, in consequence of unpopularity 
•**J|jj|^ occasioned by the exposure of letters, which had been 

written by him, during Uie years 1767 and 1768, to 
the leading men of Great Britain. These had tended 
greatly to increase the prejudice of parliament against 
the colonies. 

Chafter IV. — 1. What aereements had been made in regard 
to tea? Were they observed? What did they affect? What 
act did parliament pass ? What was accordingly sent from Enc[- 
land ? What resolutions adopted ? — St. What daring exploit 
was performed at Boston ? — 3. What was done by the British 
to retaliate ? — 4. What change was made in Massachusetts f 
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6. On the arrival of the port bill in Boston, a meet- p»t. nt 
ing of the inhabitants was held, who declared that the p,jj j 
>* impolicy, injustice, and inhumanity of the act ex- ch.'it! 
eeeded their powers of expression !" The assembly May jol 
convened at this place, but was removed by the gov* *<>•*'* 
ernor to Salem. It was here resolved, that a congress, ^ 



composed of delegates from all the colonies, ought to ^^jj^ 
be elected, to take their aflitirs into the most serious 
consideration. They nominated five eminent men, as ^ _^ 
their representatives to such a congress ; and directed rJctm- 
the speaker of the house to inform the other colonies *"*** 
of their resolution. 

6. The governor sent an officer to dissolve the 
assembly, in the king's name, but as the members b^^S©- 
would not permit him to enter the hall, he read tlie ^^^^ 
order aloud on the staircase ; but it was not obeyed "(SwiST 
until the members had finished their most important 
business. 

7. Governor Gage had believed that the advantages 
arising to the trade of Salem, from shutting up the port 

of Boston, would render its inhabitants more favor- ^^^^^ 
able to the rojral government; but the people of that of th« 
town declared, ** 3iat nature, in forming their harbor, ^saJem? 
had prevented their Incoming rivals in trade; and that 
even if it vrer9 otherwise, they should regard them- 
selves lost to every idea of justice, and all feelings of 
humanity, could uiey indulge one thought of raising 
their fortunes upon the ruins of their countrymen." 

8. The cause of the people of Boston was espoused The Bo* 
by all the colonies, and their wants were supplied by ^f^L 
contributions. The people of Marblehead generously the 
ofiered them the use of their harbor, their wharves, J^^ 
and warehouses. 

9. When, in May, 1774, the house of burgesses in 
Virginia, received the news of the Boston port bill, 
tliey proclaimed a fast Lord Dunmore, the governor, 

5. What was oone on the arrival of the port bill t What im- 
portant resolution was passed at Salem ; and what consequent 
measures taken ? — 6. In what manner did the assembly treat 
the royal authority t — T. What generous part did the mhabi- 
tants of Salem take ? — 8. What those of Marblehead ? — 9. 
What was done by the Virginians respecting the troubles in Bos- 

iCrdf 
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f»T.iiL at once prorogued them. They, however, formed an 

■p,p J association, and voted to recommend to the colonies 

OH.T.' a general congress. The first of June, the day on 

THeVir. which the port bill was to take effect, was devoutly 

noMM observed, in Virginia, as a day of fasting, humiliation 

flj^* and prayer, to implore that God would avert the evils 

which threatened them, and ^^give them one hearty 

and one mind, firmly to oppose, by all just and propei 

means, every injury to the American rights.'' 



tolcon- 



CHAPTER V, 

Congress at Philadelphia. 

iyr4. 1. On the 4th of September, 1774, the proposed 
^F&t** congress convened at Philadelphia. In this body, the 
most august and important which had ever assembled 
upon the American shores, all the colonies, except 
Georgia, were represented ; and all parties, struck with 
18 coio- its array of splendid talents and stem patriotLsm, looked 
JjJJj^JJf forward to results with deep interest aftd great expec* 
* tation. 

2. Their first measure was to choose, by a unani 
mous vote, Peyton Randolph, Esq., of Virginia, as 
lUn- president They decided, that each colony should 
pt!^^u have one vote. They chose a committee of two from 
each province, to draw up a " Bill of Rights?^ They 
approved of the conduct of Massachusetts, and ex- 
horted all to perseverance in the cause of freedom, 
^pprore They addressed a letter to General Gage, entreating 
iucT^ him to desist from military operations ; lest a dififer^ 
^*** ence, altogether irreconcilable, should arise between 
the colonies and the parent state. 

9. What petition did they offer to the Almighty ? 

Chapter V. — 1. When and where did the continental con- 

rSB first convene t How many colonies were represented ? — 
What was their first measure ? What did they decide T 
Whom choose f What approve f What exhort f What en- 
treat r 
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3. By a non-importation compact, they agreed and ft. ni. 
associated for themselves and their constituents, "under p,u , 
the sacred ties of virtue, honor, and love of liberty," c«. r 
not to import, or use any British goods, after the first ^ivi^m 
of December, 1774. They agreed to encourage agri- sanctioB 
culture, arts, and manufactures in America. Commit- "rtatiSi 
tees were to be appointed in every place, to see that •cu. 
this agreement was observed. 

4. Finally, they determined to continue the con- 
gressional union, until the repeal by parliament, of RtMh* 
oppressive duties — of the laws restricting their rights thJu^. 
of trial by jury, and of the acts, against Uie people of colonial 
Massachusetts. *"**^* 

5. In the several addresses which were drawn up 

by their committees and accepted, congress fully met ' 

the high expectations which were entertained of that 
body of men, of whom Lord Chatham declared, " that, H»g*> 
though he had studied and admired the free states of ItroU 
antiquity, the master spirits of the world, yet, for so- «»««^«»' 
Udity of reasoning, force of sagacity, and wisdcnn of 
conclusion, no body of men could stand in preference 
to this congress." 

6. The petition to the king entreated him, in lan- 
guage the most respectful and affectionate, to restore 
fiieir violated rights. Their grievances, they said, 
were the more intolerable, as they were born heirs of 
freedom, and had enjoyed it under the auspices of his m2*e*M 
royal ancestors. "The apprehension," say they, "of *^*P" 
being degraded into a state of servitude, from the pre- tiekmg. 
eminent rank of English freemen, while our minds 
retain the strongest love of liberty, and clearly foresee 

the miseries preparing for us and our posterity, excites 
emotions in our breasts which we cannot describe." 

7. They express a hope, that the royal indignation Thw p*. 
will fall on those designing and dangerous men, who, ^^UgJ^ 
by their misrepresentations of his American subjects, ed !▼ 
had, at length, compelled them, by the force of accu- D^kii 

_______«_ »on. 

3. What was agreed in the non-importation compact ? — 4. 
They determined to continue the union till the repeal of what 
lets t — 5. What was Lord Chatham's opinion of this congress t 
— 6. Give some account of their petition to the king ? — T. With 
what language did this petition close 7 
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PT. nt mulated injuries, too severe to be longer borne, t))U8 
~p»D. 1. ^ disturb his majesty's repose; a conduct extorted 
CH.TI **from those" who would much more willingly bleed 
in his service. 

8. Not less moving was the appeal to their fellow-* 
subjects of England. ** Can any reason," they ask, ^ be 

A re». given, why English subjects, who live three thousand 
I^^** miles from the royal palace, should enjoy less liberty, 
than those who are three hundred miles frdin it ?" 

9. In the memorial to their constituents, they pre- 
M««o- sented an account of the oppressive measures of par- 

tfieir liament since 1763. They applaud the spirit which 
J^»^ they had shown in defense of their rights, and en- 
courage Uiem to persevere, and be prepared for all 
contingencies; hinting that those might occur, which 
lTy4. would put their constancy severely to the test 
^^"^^ 10. The congress rose on the 6th of October. Al- 
Oct. h, diough their powers were merely advisory, yet theur 
(^^- decisions received the approbation of the colonial as* 
>>«••?- semblies, and carried with them all the force of laws. 



CHAPTER VI. 

War approaches. — ^Mttsacluuetts.— British Parhament. 

1. There were however, a few persons, who fa- 
Whji voured the cause of Great Britain. They were called 
*" tories, and were regarded as traitors by the great body 
of the people ; who, in opposition to tories, were called 
whigs. These party names were derived from England. 
•^Jj^ 2. The magazines of gunpowder and other military 
stores, at Charlestown and Cambridge, were seized by 

8. What auesrion did they put to their fellow-subjects in Eng- 
land t — 9. What was the sul^ect of their memorial to their 
constituents ? — lO. When did Congress rise t What were their 
powers t What weight had their decisions f 

Chapter VI. — 1. What description of persona favoured the 
cause of Great Britam t — «. What was done by the assembly 
of Massac ausetts ff 
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orikr of Gen. Gage. An assembly was ealled in Ma** ^TUh 
sachosetts; but its sittings were countennanded by the p^d.i. 
governor. The representatives then met at Salem, ch»«^ 
resolved themselves into a ^' provmcifd congress," ad* octobe»v 
jonmed to Concord, and chose John Hancock their '^^^^ 
president of Mast. 

3. They then resolved, that^ for Oie defense of the ^^ 
province, a number of the inhabitants should be en- congre* 
listed, to stand ready to march at a minute's wuming. 
In November, ^y sent persons to New Hampshire, Mmnt» 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut, to request their co* 
operation, in order to raise an army of 20,000 men, to 
act in any emergency. 

4 The British parliament convened; The king, in 
his speech, informed the members, that a most daring 
resistance to the laws still prevailed in Massachusetts, JJ^gJ* 
which was encouraged by unlawful combinations in The'kini 
the other colonies ; and, finally, he expressed his firm ^J^nJJJ" 
determination to withstand any attempt to weakest dr iaAexi- 
impair the royal authority; and in- these sentoents ^^ 
^ ^eWo houses expressed, in their answer, a decided, 

concurrence. 

6. When the Britbh ministry brought the Americaa 
papers before parliament. Lord Chatham rose. *' The 
way," he said, ** must be immeciiately opened for re* 
conciliation, ft will soon be too late. They say, 
I you have no right to tax them, without their consent 

1 / They say truly. Representation and taxation must Lord 

f go together — ^they are inseparable. This wise people SfSSSS 

speak out They do not hold the language of slaves, of Am*. 
f They do not ask you to repeal your laws, as a favor; ™** 

J \ ihey claim it as a right They tell you, they will not 

submit to them ; and I tell you, the acts must be re- 
pealed, and you must go through the work ; you must 
declare you have no right to tax — then they may trust M«a. 
! vou." P^U 

6. But his plan for conciliatory measures, was nega- ^^^^^ 
tived by a large majority. Petitions from the mer- jerted 



3. What did they resolve I To what states send ? ^1. What 
was the tone of the king's speech 7 What of parliament's reply f 
- 5. Give some account of Lord Chatham's speech f 
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p*T. III. chants of London, and other commercial placeaf id 

"p»D I. fovor ^^ America, were referred, not to the regulai 

CH.T1.* committee, but to one, called by tfie friends of the 

Coioniet colonics, " the committee of oblivion." Dr. Franklin^ 

reAueda and the odier colonial agents were refused a hearing 

^'™*' before parliament, on the plea, that they were ap^ 

pointed by an illegal assembly \ and thus was put to 

silence, the voice of three millions of people, yet in 

the attitude of humble suppliants. 

7. Both houses of parliament concurred, by a large 
minority, in an address to the king, in which they de-' 

Bftrf- clare, '^ that the Americans had long wished to become 

*^e** independent, and only waited for ability and oppor- 

"J*^ tunity, to accomplish their design. To prevent this," 

they said, " and to crush the monster in its birth, was 

the duty of every Englishman ; and that this must be 

done, at any price, and at every hazard." 

8. On the 10th of February, a bill was passed, by 
which the colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
New Hampshire, and Rhode Island, were restricted in 

lTy5. *^eir trade to Great Britain and its West India posses- 
^Tv^ sions, and were also prohibited from fishing on the 
nent »t- bauks of Newfoundland. The same restrictions were 
•^^jj^soon after extended to all the colonies, excepting 
the New York and North Carolina. It was expected that 
"^ these prohibitions would prove particularly distressing 
to the inhabitants of New England, as an idea pre- 
vailed, that they depended on the ^sheries for their 
subsistence, and must, if deprived of them, be starved 
into obedience. 

6. Did his speech produce any effect ? What petitions were 
efiered ? How treated 1 Who was refused a hearing t What 
may be said of all this ? — T. What address was made by parlia- 
ment t — 8. What acts did they pass ? W hat was expectea froi^ 
these acts t 
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CHAPTER VII 

Tht War begins by the Battle of LexingtoiL 

1. A SECOND provincial congress having assembled ft. m. 
fia Massachusetts, ordered military stores to be "FoiT 
collected, and encouraged the militia and minute-men ch. vu. 
to improve themselves in the use of arms. 

2. General Gage having learned that a number of -,y^,- 
field pieces were collected at Salem, despatched a party J^^^ 
of soldiers, to take possession of them, in the name of Attempt 
the king. The people of Salem assembled in great desiioy 
numbers, and, by pulling up a drawbridge, prevented "^^ **^ 
their entering the town, and thus defeated their object. 

3. A large quantity of ammunition and stores was also 
deposited at Concord, about twenty miles from Bos- April la 
ton. These General Gage resolved to seize, or destroy ; ^ntto** 
and, with that view, he sent a detachment of 800 men. Concord, 
under the command of Colonel Smith and Major 
Pitcairn. 

4. When the British troops arrived at Lexington, 
within five miles of Concord, the militia of the place 
were drawn up. The advanced body of the regulars 
approached within musket shot, when Major Pitcairn, 
riding forward, exclaimed, " Disperse, you rebels ! — ^p'" ^* 
throw down your arms and disperse." Not being i^in^. 
obeyed, he discharged his pistol, and ordered his men ^n. 
to fire. They fired, and killed eight men. The militia 
dispersed, but the firing continued. The detachment 

then proceeded to Concord, and destroyed or took 
possession of a part of the stores. 

5. They then began their retreat. The colonists r^^,^ 
pressed upon them on all sides. They went to Lex- of tJi« 
ington, where they met Lord Percy, with a reinforce- ®"'"** 

Chapter VII. — 1. What did the legislature of Massachusetts 
order to be collected ? — 58. Where and for what did Gen. Gage 
send out a party of soldiers ? Did ihey succeed ? — 3. To what 
othftr place did he send a detachment ? For what purpose ? -^ 
1. How did the battle of Lexington commence ? Did the Bri- 
tish take the stores ? — 5.' Describe their retreat f 
9* 
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r>T. III. ment of 900 men. They however, continued then 
p,D. I retreat: but from every place of concealment — a stone 
CB. rii. fence, a cluster of mishes, or a bam, the concealed 
BriUsh provincials poured upon them- a destructive fire. At 
lots, 273. sunset, the regulars, almost overcome with fatigue, 
Ameri- passcd Charlestowu Neck, and found, on Bunker's Hill, 
*"8^a resting place for the night; and the next morning, 
under the protection of a man of war, they entered 
Boston. 
' ' d. Blood had now flowed, and no language can 
portray the feelings which the event excited. Couriert 
^^^ were dispatched in every direction, who gave, as they 
excite- rode at full speed, their news, to be taken up and 
■**"*• carried in like manner to other places ; and thus, m an 
Sneeitki increasing circle, it spread like electric fluid thbughout 
*mSd *^® ^^^'^^^ '^® messenger, if he arrived on Sunday, at 
iiieiMWfc once entered the church, and proclaimed to the breath- 
less assembly — war has begun ! Every where the cry 
was repeated, "war has begun !" and the universal re- 
sponse \H^as, " to arms, then— liberty or death !" 
7. The legislatures of the several colonies convened, 
Amy appointed officers, and gave orders to raise troops. 
coUeeted £very wherc, fathers were leaving their children, and 
Boeton. mothers sending their sons to the field ; and an army^ 
of 20,000 was soon collected in the neighborhood of 
Boston. 
British 8. General Gage was now so closely besieged in 
fc"N«* Boston, that although the British had the command 
B^ton. of the sea, his provisions became scarce. 

9. To gain possession of Ticonderoga and Crown 
^tSinr' ^^^"^9 individuals in Connecticut, borrowed of the le- 
Ticon<£- gislature of that colony, , eighteen hundred dollars. 
'^^ They then proceeded to Bennington to secure the co- 

PoiDt operation of " the Green Mountain Boys." 

10. This was an appellation given to the hardy 
freemen who had settled in that vicinity by the au- 

Boyl thority of New Hampshire, and who had manifested 

6. Describe the state of the pubho mind, and the manner of 
spreading the news f — T. What was done in the several states f 
^•8. What was the situation of Gen. Gage ? — 9. What enter 
orize was set on foot in Connecticut ? What steps taken ? — 10 
Who were the Green Mountain Boyst 
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Aeir resokitkm in defense of their lands from thepT.m 
sheri^ of New York ; that state claiming over them a p,p j 
inrisdiction, which they would not allow. At the ch.tb. 
head of this determined band, were Colonels Ethan euim 
Allen, and SelJi Warner. They gladly engaged in the' ^«» 
enterprise* Troops were soon raised, and the com- m. 
mand 'wBus'^ntrtisled to AUen. wmn 

11. In the meantime, Benedict Arnold, with the m* Beaedie 
trepid boldness of his character, had, in Boston, formed ^™®*** 
and matured the same design, and was on the march -^^^ 
to execute it, when he was surprised to find that he m*/ lo 
had been anticipated. Becoming second in command ^«y 
to Allen, they marched together at the head of three tw^ 
hundred men from pastleton^wid reached Ticonde- **JJ^ 
roga on the 10th of May. They surprised and cap- Crown 
tured that fortress,, and took peac^ble )f>ossession of ^**"*** 
Crown Point. r 

12: Arnold, having manneUd and armed a small 
schooner found in South Bay^, captured a sloop-df-war ^^^^,^ 
lying at St. Johns. The pass of Skeensborough, now Miaei % 
Whitehall, ^as seized at the same time, by a detach- "^^^JC!^ 
ment of volunteefrs froni Connecticut. One hundred 
pieces of cannoti, and 'bther munitions of war were 
obtained in this fortunate expedition. 

13. The continental congress again assembled at 
Philadelphia on the 10th of May, and Mr. Hancock ^^ 
was chosen President. Bills of credit to the aniount iwue 
d* three millibns of dollars were issued for defraying ^JJJ^ 
the expenses of the war ; and the faith of the " Twelve 
United Colonies'* pledged for their redemption. L4»rd 

14. Lord iDunmore, the Governor of Virginia, ^^'^JJ** 
showed his distrust of the people by seizing and con- other 
veying to an armed vessel in James' River, some ^^ 
powder belonging to the colony. Patrick Henry at- 

lO. Where had they settled? Under what state ? What other 
state claimed jurisdictton over themt Would they allow it! 
Whom did they defend their lands against t Who was the com- 
mander of the force sent against Ticonderoffa? — 11. What 
other person had formed the same design ? Did they capture the 
forts ? At what time ? — 12. What other feat was performed 
by Arnold 1 — 13. When and where did congress next assem- 
ble? What bills of credit issue? — 14. What was the affair 
in Virginia respecting the powder? 
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P*T. HI. tempting to retake it, Lord Dunmore paid him its valu* 
p,jj^ J in money. He then proclaimed Henry and his party 
OB. TUL rebels. Letters of Lord Dunmore to England were 
intercepted. The people became so incensed, thai 
Dunmore fearing for his safety, fled to a man-of-war 
named the Fowey, lying at York town. The gover- 
nors of North and South Carolina also, aband<Hied 
their provinces. 



CHAPTER VHL 
Battle of Bunker Hill.— Washington. 

lTy5. ^' ^ ^^7^ ^^ British army in Boston received a 
May 95! powerful reinforcement from England, under Generals 
^^JJjj Howe, Clinton, and Burgoyue. General Gage now 
and Bui^ proclaimed martial law throughout M^sachusetts. He 
'^'y^* however oflfered pardon to idl rebels, who would re- 
joM IS. turn to their allegiance, except Samuel Adams and 
^[^ John Hancock. He agreed to permit the people of 
Mtion. Boston to depart ; but after a portion had gone, he 

. changed his policy and kept the remainder. 
httThis 2* Learning that the British threatened to penetrate 
P««*"^ into the country, congress recommended to the coun- 
cil of war to take such measures as would put them 
on the defensive, and for this purpose, a detachment 
5^* of of one thousani men, under Colonel Prescott, was 
Aineri.' Ordered, on the night of the 16th of June, to throw 
^.5. up a breastwork on Bunker's Hill, near Charlestown, 
9rt€& By some mistake, the troops entrenched themselves 
on Breed's Hill, nearer to Boston. They labored with 
such silence < nd activity, that by return of light they 



Hm. 



14. How did Lord Dunmore .dispose of himself? How was 
it with other rcro\ governors? 

Chapter VI/I. — 1 What arrival was there in Bostcnt What 
did Gen. Gage now rirocloim f What agree to do ? How vio- 
late his promise ? — *. What did congress recommend 1 What 
was accordingly ordered f What was done in reaard to en- 
trenchments. 
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hftd nearly completed a strong redoubt^ without being pt. iil 
observed. ~p^djl 

3. At dawn, howeyer, the British, discovering the oh. vui 
advance of the Americans, commenced a severe can- 
nonade from the ships in the river; but this not in- , 
terrupting them. General Gage sent a body of about B^tuaii* 
three thousand men, under Generals Howe and Pigot. ^ 
They left Boston in boats, and landed under the pro- BMUm. 
tection of the shipping in Charlestown, at the extreme 
point of the peninsula, then advanced against the 
Americans. 

4. They set fire to Charlestown, and amidst the 
glare of its flames glittering upon their burnished 
arms, advance to the attack. The Americans await 
their approach in silence, until they are within ten 
rods of the redoubt — then taking a steady aim, and ^.Jj^ 
having advantage of the ground, they pour upon the ••^'a 
British a deadly fire. They are thrown into confu- 
sion, and many of their ofiicers fall. They are thus 
twice repulsed. Clinton now arrives ; his men again 
rally ; advance towards the fortifications, and attack 

the redoubt on three sides at once. 

5. The ammunition of the colonists failed. Cour- 
age was no longer of any avail, and Colonel Prescott, iYt5« 
who commanded, ordered a retreat. The Americans June n. 
were obliged to pass Charlestown neck, where they ^i^'*** 
were exposed to a galling fire from the ships in the 2^^*- 
harbor. Here fell General Joseph Warren, whose can, 4^3. 
death was a severe blow to his mourning country. 

6. On the fifteenth of tf une, congress elected, by a •»««« w. 
unanimous vote, George Washington, who was in^on 
present, and who had, from their first meeting at Phi- ^^, 
ladclphia, been a delegate from Virginia, to the high '^^' 
ofiice of general and commander-in-chief of the army *^'*'*^ 
of the United Colonies. When his appointment was .WmH 
signified to him by the president of congress, he was iS^"ty. 

3. What measures were taken by the British to dislodge tho 
Americans ? — 4. Give some further description of the battle of 
Bunker's Hill ? — 5. Give some account of the retreat of the 
Americans ? What general was killed ? Learn from the side 
note the number of killed and wounded on each side. — 6, 
WKstt important office was now created ? How was it filled 7 
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p*T. HI. 6ee^ penetmted with a mingled sense of the high 
p,jj^ J honor which he had received, and the responsibility 
CB. mi. of the station to which he was raised. 

7. He declined all. compenstation for his services -f 
for as money could not buy him from his endeared 

Hif dif- ^^^^^ &nd as he serred his country for justice, and 

bterett- the* love he bore to her cause, he would not all^ew his 

*^'***^ motives' to be misconstrued. He stated that he should 

keep an exact account of his expenses; and those, 

congress, he doubted not, would discharge. 

8. Soon after his election, Washington set- out fop 
the camp- at Cambridge. He found the British army 

. . strongly jtosted on Bunker's and Breed'0 hill, and 

th^if^ Boston neck. The American, consisting of 14,000 

■JJ?JJJ^ men, were entrenched on the heights around Boston, 

forming a line which extended from Roxbury on the 

right, to the river Mystic on the left, a distance of 

twelve miles. 

9. Washington perceived, that although the people 
were ardent in the cause of liberty, and ready to en- 
gage in the most desperate enterprises, yet there was a 
total want of discipline and military subordination 

mtVx- ^^'^^'^ff ^^® troops. The army was scantily supplied 
trtaoM. with arms and ammunition, and their operations re- 
tarded, by a want of skilful engineers. He set him- 
self with astonishing energy and judgment, to the 
labor of bringing order out of confusion. 
P, 10. During this session of congress, also, the first 

PnDkiin line of posts for the communication of intelligence 
^'^^^ through the United States, was established. Benjamin 
■»»^ Franklin was appointed, by a unanimous vote, post- 
^p^is ' master-general, with power to appoint as many depo- 
^^^^ ties as he might deem proper and necessary, for tht 
to 8»- conveyance of the mail from Falmouth, in Maine, to 
Savannah, in (Georgia. 

7. How was it respecting a compensation for bis services f— 
8. Where did Washington join the army t What was its nam- 
ber t — ». What was the condition of the army ? — lO. What 
was the beginning of our present post-office system ? Who was 
the first postmaster-general f Through what hue wss the mail 
to be conveyed T 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Invasioa of Canada.— Death of Montgomery. 

1. While the British army was ^osely blockaded PT.m, 
in Boston, congress conceived the design of sending a pdTu 
force into Canada; as the moTements of SirOuy Carle- ^h. a. 
ton, the governor of that province, seemed to threaten Amen- 
an invasion of the northern frontier. Two expedi- ^JJ?^ 
tions were accordingly organized and dispatched, one fartie«: 
by the way of Ch^plam, under Generals Schuyler cS^Si^ 
and Montgomery, the other by the way of the river 
Kennebec, under the command of Arnold. 

2. Gen. Schuyler, though he rendered faithfbl ser- 
vice,, did not on account of his health go to Canada. 
Montgomery showed himself an able officer. On the 

3rd of November he took St. Johns, and proceeding guoii 
to Montreal, Sir Guy Carleton abandoned the place. «»kea. 
About this time CoL Ethan Allen, who was an officer 
in the army, was, in a rash adventure, made prisoner. 
He was loaded with irons and sent to England. 

3. Arnold with 1000 men had with incredible per- 
severance penetrated the wilderness of Maine. He ar^ 
rived at Point Levi on the 9th of November. On the ^[JJ^ 
13th he crossed and occupied the heights of Abraham, bdbra 
but his army was reduced to 700 men, and Carletc«a ^""^^ 
was now in Quebec with 1500. He retired to Point 

aux Tremblea to await the other division of the army. 

4. Montgomery's arrival was on the first of Decem- 
ber. He found himself in a situation far more critical 
and embarrassing than that of Wolfe, sixteen years 
before. His army was wasted, so that the united ^ 
force was less than a thousand ; and these were en- ofMwt 
feebled by fatigue amidst the rigors of a Canadian ( 

Chapter IX. — 1 . Who was governor of Canada f What two 
expeditions were set on foot ? — *Z. How did the western division 
under Montgomery proceed f — 3. How did the eastern under 
Arnold ? — 4. What time did Montgomery join Arnold f What 
was his situation 7 
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P'T.ui. winter, which had already set m with uncommon 

p,D I. severity. 

cH. IX. 5. He attempted to batter the walls of Quebec. He 
made piles of ice on which to mount his cannon ; but 

Detpe- the strong walls remained uninjured. With the advice 

Miat. ^^ ^ ^^^ officers he took then the desperate resolution 
' of storming the city. As the day dawned, and in a 
snow-storm, the army in four divisions, made the at- 
tempt Two were to make feigned movements in 
order to divide the attention of the troops in the city; 
while Montgomery and Arnold, at the head of the 

^J^ other two, made real attacks in opposite pohits, in- 

ieath of tending to meet Arnold had forced his way. M ont- 

^^^ gomery was cheering on his men, when he received his 

death-shot Arnold was wounded and retired. The 

enterprise failed, with the loss of 400 men killed or 

made prisoners. 

6. The treatment of Carleton to his prisoners, did 
honor to his humanity. Arnold, wounded as he was, 

block- retired with the remainder of his army, to the distance 
qlfSc. ^^ ^^^^^ miles below Quebec ; where, though inferior 
in numbers to the garrison, they kept the place in a 
state of blockade, and in the course of the winter, re- 
duced it to distress for want of provisions. 

7. Orders were given to the British naval comman- 
1115. ders, to lay waste and destroy all such sea-ports, as 
^J^^ had taken part against Great Britain. In consequence, 

■M»uth Falmouth, now Portland, was burned by the orders 
of Captain Mowatt of the British navy. This so ex- 
EiTorts *^P®rated the people, that they now put forth new 
«i an ex- cfTorts. They collected military stores ; they pur 
Sfptt^ chased powder in all foreign ports where it was prac- 
pk. ticable, and, in many colonies, commenced its manu- 
facture. They also began more seriously to turn 
jg their attention to their armed vessels. 
(S^reM 8. Congress resolved to iit out thirteen ships, and 
^Xljl^ raise two battalions of marines. They framed articles 

6. What attempts did he make f What desperate assault f 
At what time ? What are some of the circumstances ? What 
the final result 7 — O. Where was Arnold during the winter! — 
T. What orders were given to the British navcu commanders f 
What place was burnt 7 What effect had this on the people f 
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of war for the government of the little nary, and es- f^.iii 
tablished regular courts of admiralty, for the adjudica- p,jj j^ 
tion of prizes. The American privateers swarmed ch.u. 
forth. Alert and hold, they viisited every sea, and an- 
noyed the British commerce, even in the very waters 
of their own island. 

9. Lord Dunmore, still- on hoard the king's shipj 
issued a proclamation declaring martial law, and pro- ^^^ 
mising freedom to such slaves as would leave their Lord 
masters, and join his party. Several hundred negroes ^^ 
and royalists obeyed the call, when, leaving his ships, maketta 
he occupied a strong position near Norfolk. The as- *^**"P^ 
sembly sent 800 militia to oppose his movements. ^^^ ^ 
On the 7th of December they were attacked by the u ' 
royalists and negroes, but they repelled the assailants, 
uid gained a decisive victory ; after which, they oc- 
cupied the town of Norfolk. 

10. Lord Dunmore, with his remaining forces, again 
repaired to the ships, where, in consequence of the 
many royalists who joined him, he became reduced to ^^'Jf* 
great distress for want of provisions. In this situa- suni*' 
tion he sent a flag to Norfolk, demanding a supply. ^^^^ 
The commander of the provincials refusing to comply, abwdont 
he set fire to the town, and destroyed it This availed aiJUoi^S 
hun little. Assailed at once by tempest, famine, and 
disease, he with his followers, sought refuge in the 
West Indies. 

11. The last hope of the colonies for reconciliation, 
rested in the petition of congress to the king, which 

had been emphatically styled " The Olive Branch." It IIW. 
was sent over by Mr. Penn, a descendant of the pro- ^^^eT 
prietor of Pennsylvania, and a former governor of that •^gj.^ 
colony. The king, instead of respondmg to its af- Bnj^ 
fectionate language, accused the Americans in his 
speech, of rebellion j and declared that they took up 
arms to, establish an independent empire. 

8. How did Congress now make a beginning with regard to a 
bublh: navy t How was it with the American privateers ? — 9. 
What were Lord Dunmore's movements in Virginia f How 
was be opposed t — lO. What was his bst act in the dominion f 
Did it avail him f — 11. What was the last petition of congreaa 
to the king called I By whom was it sent f How was it received f 
10 
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p*T.iiL 12. He recommended that Tigorousm^umres should 
^P j^ be taken to subdue them, and such also as were likely 
om/a! to weaken them by division. Large majorities in both 
The houses answered the king's speech, by the same ac« 
■^ and eusations against the colonies, and the same determi- 
Mam^tT nation to reduce them to obedience, by measures of 



coercion and dktress. Thus, with a folly which En- 
glish patriots now deplore, was the ^ Olive Branch'* 
contemptuously rejected ; and thus the last hope of 
honourable peace was crushed. 

13. An act was soon passed prohibiting all trade 
and commerce with the colonies ; and authcmzing the 
capture and condemnation of idl American vessels 

Dee. with their cargoes, and all others found trading in any 
klnT P^^ ^' place in the colonic, as if the same were the 
vessels and efiects of open enemies ; and the vessels 
and property thus taken were vested in their captbrs; 
and the farther barbarous item was added, that the 
crews were to be treated, not as pris<mers, but as 
slaves. 

14. About *the same time, England nmd^ treaties 
wiU| the lai^^ve of Hesse Cassel, imd other German 

*^^ princee, hiring of them 17',000 men, to be employed 
»Mef against ike Americans ; and it was deteimined to send 
■^•^ over, m ad^tion to these, 25,000 English troopo. 
TU By the passage of this act, the hiring of foreign mer- 
cenaries, and the rejection of this last petition, Great 
Britain filled up the measu^ of her wrongs to Ame- 
rica, and sealed her final separation from her colonies. 

■ — ^ ■ I .ill 1 1 ' . 

12. What did the king recommend f How- did parliament 
reply f what is now thought of the conduct of these rulers by 
wise men and patriots of their own nation f — 13. What severe 
law was passed f — 14. What number of men did En^hind hir« 
c^ the German princes f Do you think the slave-holders in the 
United States would for money set their negroes to kill people» 
dva ndther they or their nation had any quarrel with f 
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CHAPTER X. 

'Washington enters Boston. — Disasters in Canada. 

1. Although Britain was preparing so formidable FT*.ni 
a force, yet the American army was not only reduced p»d.i. 
in numbers, but at the close of the year 1775, was o«« «• 
almost destitute of necessary supplies. The terms of The 
enlistment of all the troops had expired in December ; JJ^ 
and although measures had been taken for recruiting nnd 
the array, yet on the last day of December, there were poihJSu 
but 9,650 men enlisted for the ensuing year. 

2. Gen. Washington, finding how slowly the army 
was recruited, proposed to congress to try the in- 
fluence of a bounty ; but his proposal was not acceded Abooaiy 
to until late in January, and it was not until the middle '*'**' 
of Fiebruary, that the regular army amounted' to ^^ 
14,000. In addition ^o these, the conunander-in-chief, ««t 
being vested by congress' with the pdwer to call out 

the' niilitia, made a requisition on the authorities of ^ * 
Massachuiseits, for 6,000 men. 

3. Washington had continued the blockade of Bos- 
ton durinff the winter of 1775-6, and at last resolved -^^^ 
to bring the enemy to actipn, or drive them from the mw3mI 
town. On the night of the 4th of March, a detach- Dorche*. 
ment silently reached Dorchester Heights, and there S^r 
constructed, in a single night, a redoubt which me- ^^ 
naced the British shipping with destruction. On the Briifsh 
morning of the 17th, the whole British force, with^^^ 
such of the loyalists as chose to follow their fortunes^ Mar. li 
set sail for Halifax. As the rear of the British troops 
were embarking, Washington entered the town in 
triumph. Bhtiib 

4. The plans of the British cabinet embraced, for ^^^ 
the campaign of 1776, the recovery of Canada, the re- forth« 

Chapter X. — 1. What was the condition of the American 
army at the close of '75 f — 2. What did Washington recom- 
mend f What was done T — 3. What took place at Boston in 
March '76 1 — 4. What ^d the British mean to do in the cour^ 
of the yeai t 
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PT.in. duction of the southern colonies, and the possession 
p,p J of New York. This last service was entrusted to 
CH. X. Admiral Howe, and his brother, General Howe ; the 

latter of whom succeeded General Gage, in Uie com* 

mand of the British troops. 

5. Arnold had continued the siege of Quebec, and 
AmoM had greatly annoyed the garrison ; but his army had 

Quawlr. siiffered extremely from the inclemency of the season^ 
* and from the breaking out of the small-pox. Not- 
leX withstanding the garrison of Montreal had been sen^ 
to reinforce him, he had scarcely 1,000 effective men. 

6. General Thomas now arrived and superseded 
A^hl!^ Arnold. He made several attempts to reduce Quebec, 

trout but the sudden appearance of the British fleet obliged 

May's! ^^^ ^^ fl®® ^^^h ^^^^ precipitation, that he left his 

baggage and military stores. Many of the sick also 

fell into the hands of Carleton, by whom they were 

treated with honourable humanity. 

7. One after another, the posts which had been con- 
jime. quered by the Americans, fell into the hands of 'the 

eaus eva- British, and before the close of June, they had re- 

c^l^. covered all Canada. The Americans lost, in this un- 

' fortunate retreat, about 1,000 men, who were mostly 

taken prisoners. 

^T^kltJ 8. The British fleet, destined to the reduction of the 

•wb to southern colonies, sailed, under Sir Peter Parker, to 

Charie*. attack Charleston, where they arrived early in Jime 

*^ The marines were commanded by General Clinton. 

9. An intercepted oflicial letter had given the alarm 

TM^e- *^ ^^6 Carolinians. On Sullivan's island, at the en- 

iMd for- trance of Cliarleston harbor, they had constructed a 

* * fort of the palmetto tree, which resembles the cork. 

This fort was garrisoned by about 400 men, com- 

"Briti.?" manded by Colonel Moultrie. On the morning of tlie 

«r«^ 28th of June, the British ships opened their several 

''*^* broadsides upon it, but their balls were received by 

the palmetto wood, and buried as in earth. Moultri 

6. How was Arnold situated in the spring t — 6. Who was 
his successor ? What was he forced to do? — T. Mention sonw 
of tho circumstances of the unfortunate close of the uivasion of 
Canada. ~ b. What fleet went to attack Charleston ? — ». How 
was Charleston defended t 
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defended the fortHication wi^ such spirit, that it has prr. m* 
ever since been called by his name. 

10. Once during the day, after a thundering dis- ^'^- [' 
charge from the British cannon, the flag of the fort f 4%m 
was no longer seen to wave ; and the Americans, who 
watched the battle from the opposite shore, were, 
every moment, expecting to see the British troops 
mount the parapets in triumph. But none appeared ; jupcr 
and, in a few moments, the striped banner of America [Je^^'SiJ, 
was once more unfurled to their view. The staff had 
been carried away by a shot, and the flag had fallen Brituh 
upon the outside of the fort A serjeant, by the name j^L**^ 
of Jasper, had jumped over the wall, and, amidst a 
shower of bullets, had recovered and fastened it in its 
place. At evening, the British, completely foiled, 
drew oflf theur ships, with the loss of two hundred 
men. 

] 1. Washington had early apprehended that the enemy 
would endeavour to get possession of New York. He 
had, therefore, detached General Lee from Cambridge, S^*^ 
to put Long Island and New York in a posture of de- ^ead- 
fense. Soon after the evacuation of Boston, the com- ITJlew 
mander-in-chief followed, and, with the greater part of ^^^ 
his army, fixed his head-quarters in the .city of New 
York. 

12. On the 7th of June, Richard Henry Lee, of 
Virginia, made a motion in congress, for declaring the •'"»• ^« 
colonies free and independent. While the propo- ViE?" 
sition was pending, individuals, public presses, and pt^p*^^ 
legislatures, sent from every quarter of the country to gnm. 
Philadelphia, a voice approving such a measure. 

13. On the 14th of June, the legislature of Connec- 
ticut passed resolutions, instructing their delegates in June h. 
congress, to propose to that body to declare the Ame- feehngof 
rican colonies free and independent states, absolved ^^ **- 
from all allegiance to the king of Great Britain. The ^"cJ^i- 
reasons, they state to be — the taking away their just ' 
rights — the contemptuous refusal to listen to their 

lO. Mention serjeant Jasper's exploit. What was the Bri- 
tish loss ? — 11. What did Washington apprehend ? What ar- 
rangements make? — 12. What proposal was made in Con- 
fess t 
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FT- in. ^ humble, decent, and dudfid petitions'' — the endea- 
p,D j^ vour to reduce them to abject submission, by war and 
cii.'x! bloodshed, subjecting their persons to slavery, and 
lYVI^ hiring foreign mercenaries to destroy them ; — so that 
no altematiye was left, but either to submit to wha* 
must end in the extreme of wretchedness, or, appeal 
ing to God, to declare a total separation. 
Jttiyi. ^^' '^^^ sentiments which Connecticut had thus 
embodied, pervaded the whole country. Congress^ 
• '^^ therefore, on the 4th of July, 1776, declared to the 
world, that ^ these United Colonies are, and of right 
ought to be, Freb and Indbpendbnt States." 



13, 

ments 



'. How had the Connecticut legislature expressed the sent!- 
s of the nation f — 1^, What was done on the 4th of July f 



, EXERCISES ON THE ClIRONOORAPHER. 

What ey^nt iinarks the beginnitig of this period ? What 
18 its date? Point to it on the chronographer. The Stamp 
A(?t wa^ passed in 1765. Point out the plabe of this event. 
The first continental congress assembled in 1774. Point to 
the place at this dkte. The battle of Lexington was fought 
April 18th, 1775, and the battle of Bunker Hill June 17tii. 
Point to the place of these dates. 

Congress again assembled at Philadelphia, May 10th, and 
Washington was appointed commander-in-chief June 15th, 
1776. Point out the year of these dates. The British evac- 
vated Boston, March 17th, 1776. When does this period 
terminate ? What event marks its termination ? Point out 
Its place on the chroaographer. 
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^^ American Officers^ 
Amenean Officers. ^ ^ citizens of the u. B. 

at tluopeniagof the war. 



WASHINGTON 

Allen, 

Warner, 

Arnold, 

Prescott, 

Warren, 

Putnam, 

Schuyler, 

Montgomery, 

Thomas, 

Moultrie, 

Hak, 

Sullivan, 

Stirling, , i 

Mifflin^ 

Woost^r, < 

Herkimer, 

St. Clair, 

Gates, 

Moi^OAN, 

Stark, 
Lincoln^ 
Greene, 
James Clinton,* 
Boyd, 

PlCKENSy 

Ashe, 

Bufordy 

Huger, 

SuMPTERy 

Marion, 

Waynk, 

Lee, 

Hayne, 

Ledyard, 

Hamilton. 



French, 
La Fayette, 
D'Estaing, 
rochambeau, 
De Grasse, 
Viomesnil. 



English, 



Lee. 



Poldnders. 
ItosciusKO, 

PUL^ASKI. 



Prussum* 
Steuben^ 



Oerman, 
Db Kalb. 



Irish. 
Conway. 



Scotch. 
Paul Jones. 



• Only Mce BMntloMd In thia book 



British Officers 

Gage, 
Pitcairn, 
Smith, 
Lord Percy, 
Lord Dunmore, 
Gen. Howe 
(Sir William), 
Gen. Clinton 

(Sir Henry) 
Burqoyne, 
Pigot,. • 

Carleton 

(Sir.Guy), 
Lord Howe 

' (Admiral),* 
De Heister 

(Gelrilian) 
Tryon, 
Frazer, 
Si. Leget, 
Baum, 

Cornwallib, 
Donop, 
Campbell, 
Prevost, 
Tarleton, 
Arnold, 

Lord Rawoom^ 
Andr6, 
Leslie, 
Balfour, 
Stuart, 
Arbuthnot, 
Philips. 

• Admiral Lord How* 
and General Sir William 
HowOt were brothera to 
each other, and to that 
Lord Uowe who waa 
killed ffthe FrencI war 
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Wtihingtoo taking Comnand. 

PERIOD II 

rROK 
TEM DBCLAKATION ( X^^Q, lof UTOKPSITDBXCB, 
TO 
Tm COlOUirOBlttMT OP I ijySO. j TBB FBOBRAL aOTBBWIOEHT. 

CHAPTER I. 

Lord Howe attempts pacification. — ^American disaater at Long 
Island. 

1. Considered as a step in the great march ofPT.iii. 
human society, no one can be fixed upon of more "p^DTiT 
importance, than the solemn promulgation of the wri- ch* «• 
ting, which contained the grievances of America, and juiys. 
declared her independence. It embodied the universal 111©- 
wrongs of the oppressed; sent forth a warning voice ^itSl^ 
to the oppressor ; ^ and declared the common rights of ^^P^^i 
all mankind. world. 

2. The signing of this declaration, by the members 

of the American congress, who were the leading men Wia 
of tlie nation, was doing that, which, if Great Britain ^S"^ 
should prevail, would subject every signer to the decwwa 

Chapter I. — 1. Why may the Declaration of Independence 
DC properly regarded as an era in the history of mankind ? — 2. 
Why did the people of the United States consider the signing of 
the declaration as their final decision ? 

10 209 
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T'T. in. penalty of death. As these patriots had thus exposed 
y,jj ,j themselves for the sake of their country, all now re- 
CH.'ii/ gartletl the grand decision as unalterably made. 

3. The British troops from Halifax, under the 
r 1 aio *^*^"^'^^"*^ of General Howe, took possession of Staten 
j"u(5 ij. Island on the 2d cf July; and those from England, 
k'^™t ^<^^^™anded bj Admiral Howe, joined them at that 
fereeal islaod on the 12 th. These, with other English, and 
ui^d! several Hess^ian regiments, would make up an army of 

35,000 of the best troops of Europe. 

4. Lord ilowe, who was a man of kind disposi- 
tion, hoped tliat the Americans, would be so much 
afraid of til is great force, that they would submit, 

j^^^ without his employing, it against them. He took 
Howe various measures to appeal to the people against the 
■^^l* decision of Congress, but he did not succeed. Fer- 
tile ex- ceiving Washington's great influence, he wrote him a 
^'S?. letter, directing it to Mr. Washington. The General 
sent it back unopened f for he said that he was not 
addressed in his public capacity ; and as an individual, 
he would hold no intercourse with the enemies of his 
country. 

6. General and Admiral Howe now determined to 
attack New York. From this point they might, they 
*JjJ* hoped, proceed with their grand scheme, which was 
oj;jj>« to divide New England from the south. Carleton, 
with 13,000 men, was to make a descent from Canada, 
by the way of Lake Champlain, and form a junction 
with Howe, who was to ascend the Hudson. 

6. Thirteen thousand of the militia were ordered to 
join the army of Washington, which, thus increased, 
amounted to twenty-seven thousand ; but a fourth of 
these were invalids, and another fourth were poorly 
provided with arms. From these and other causes, 
the force fit for duty did not exceed ten thousand ; and 
of this number the greater part was without order or 
discipline. 

3. How large a British army was in or near the United States! 
— 4. What hopes had Lord Howe? What measures did he 
take? VViiat occurred between him and Washington? — 5. 
What appears to have heen the grand scheme of the English f 
What city did they wish to make their head quarters? — 6. What 
was the number and eondition of Washington*! arxiiy? 



British 



Wash- 
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7. These inconveniences proceeded, in part, from p»t. iil 
want of money, which prevented congress from paying p,jj ^^ 
regular troops, and providing for their equipments ; and ch. i. 
partly from parsimonious habits, contracted during j^mm^ 
peace, which withheld them from incurring, with luinfe-' 
promptitudejthe expenses necessary to a state of war; jjj*'^j|j 
while their jealousy of standing armies inspired the Briusii. 
hope, that they could, each year, organize for the oc- 
casion, an army sufficient to resist the enemy. 

8. On the 22d of August, the English landed with- 
out opposition on Long Island, between the villages 

of New Utrecht and Gravesend. They extended ^B«ii2h* 
themselves to Flatlands, distant four miles from the ,J^?J®" 
Americans, and separated from them by a range of 
wood-covered hills, called the heights of Gawanus, 
running from east to west. 

9. Washington had made the best disposition of his 
forces in his power, to guard the city of New York. 
The main army was on the'island of New York, with 
detachments sent out to the most exposed pomts. Of ^he two 
these, the largest was on Long- Islanc), extending armiet 
from Wallabout Bay westward, and under command JSUJ^ 
of Generals Putnam, SulUvan, and StirHng. They 
were opposed to the vastly, superior force of the 
British, under the experienced Generals Clinton, Percy^ 
Cornwallis, and Grant, and the Hessian commander, 

de Heister. 

10. Over the heights of Gawanus, there were but ^ ^^ 
three roads. With such a force opposed to them, How i>efe»t t! 
could the American generals neglect to guard these ^/ 
passes, and watch them closely ? Yet one of these roads, 

the most easterly, or Jamaica road, was left so care- Am. Iom 
lessly guarded, that while a part of the British army '^'^]^ 
were taking up the attention of the Americans, with a ,]J^>J»J 
great noise and show of attack, another portion march- "" 

T. From what did this unhappy state of things proceed ? — 8. 
Where did the English army land ? How were they arranged f 
—9. What disposition of his troops was made by Washington I 
- lO. What carelessness were some of the American otticert 
guilty of? What disaster was the conseauencef What was the 
u>ss en both sides in the battle of Brooklyn ?^ 

* N. B. The qiMttims mumImdm refer to the tiilc notes 
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rr. m. ing easterly passed the heigkts through that road, and 
p^ ji thus placed the Americans between two fires. They 
cK.'u. * could not then win the battle, though they fought 

bravely. It proved the most bloody and die most 

disastrous defeat of the whole war. 

11. In the height of the engagement, General Wash- 
ington crossed to Brooklyn from New YoiJc. He saw 
with anguish that his best troops were slaughtered or 

w««h- taken prisoners. Had his object been his own glory, 

^g^« he would probably have drawn all his troops from the 

"''***^' encampment ; and also called over all the forces from 

Hit pr»- N®w York, to take part in the conflict : but victory 

dcnee having declared in favour of the English, his judgment 

'JiJSif' decided, that the courage with which it inspired them, 

•*<«• and the superiority of their discipline, destroyed all just 

hope of recovering the battle. And, with true heroism, 

he preserved himself and his army, for a happier 

future. 

12. On the night of tlie 28th, Washington cau- 
tiously w.thdrew the remainder of his troops from 

^Sr?' Brooklyn to New York ; to which place the detach- 
"wret ment from Governor's Island, also retired. Findings 



troops, hpwever, a disposition in the British to attack the 
city, and knowing tliat it would be impossible to de- 
fend it, he removed his forces to the heights of 
Harlaem. ' ^ 



CHAPTER II. 

Disasters following the defeat on Long Island. 

Cpt^ 1. About this time. Captain Hale, a highly inte 
Hale «x- resting young officer from Connecticut, learning that 
***»py" Washington wished tOjascertain the state of the British 

lO. At what time, year, month and day, did the Americani 
meet this dreadful reverse ? Show the position of the arniies by 
V the map.— 1 1. What was Washington's conduct ? — 12. Whal 
changes in the position of his army did he now make ? 

Chapter II.— 1. Who was Captain Hale? On what tervict 
was he sent T 
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army on Long Island, volunteered for the dangerous p>t .ni. 
service of a spy. He entered the British army in dis- p,jj jj^ 
guise, and obtained the desired information ; but being om,u! 
apprehended in his attempt to return, he was carried 
before Sir William Howe, and by his orders was ex»* 
cuted the next morning. At the place of execution, 
he exclaimed, " I lament that I have but one life to lay 
down for my country." 

2. On the loth of September, the British army took g^ ^^ 
possession of the city of New York. Gen. Howe British 
again attempted to negotiate ; but he could not pro- * york^' 
mise the Americans independence, and they would 
listen to no other terms. Still the prospects of the Amen- 
country were alarming. Until the check at Brooklyn, ^^^^ 
the Americans had flattered themselves, that Heaven by d»- 
would constantly favor their arms. They now al- '^ 
most despaired of divine protection. The militia 
abandoned their colors by hundreds, and entire regi- ^^^^ 
ments deserted, and returned to their homes. In the desert 
regular army desertions were common. Their en- 
gagements were but for a year, or for a few weeks ; ti»» 
and the hope of soon returning to their families in- *J?my 
duced them to avoid dangers. Every thing appeared * YbStT 
to threaten a total dissolution of the army. 

3. Washington strove earnestly, with exhortations, 
persuasions, and promises, to arrest this spirit of dis- 
organization. If he did not succeed according to his • 
desires, he obtained more than his hopes. To con- 
gress he addressed an energetic picture of the deplor- 
able state of the forces, and assured them that he must Conj[Te« 
despair of success, unless furnished wkh an army that ^Jj^'ty. 
should stand by him until the conclusion of the strug- 
gle. To effect this, a bounty of twenty dollars was 
ofiered at the time of engagement, and portions of un- 
occupied lands were promised to the officers and 
soldiers. 

I. Where? What was his fate? — 2. When did the British 
enter New York? Would the Americans submit after their de- 
ieat at Brooklyn? What effect however, had it on their minds t 
What on the army? — 3. What was the conduct of the com- 
mander? What did he represent to congress? What did 
diey do f 
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PT.iii. 4. But althou£^h Washington hoped ultimately to 

p,jj jj- reap the benefit of these arrangements, yet time must 

cu'.ih intervene; and his present prospect was that of a 

handful of dispirited and ill-found troops, to contend 

against a large and victorious anny. In this situation 

iiirton he adopted the policy to harass and wear out his 

^flJ^ enemy, without risking any general engagement By 

bian this policy, Fabius Maximus had, two thousand years 

P®^<^y* before, preserved Italy, when invaded l^y Hannibal. 

Washington has, therefore, been called " the American 

Fabius." 

5. A skirmish occurred, on the 16th of September, 
between a British and American detachment, in which 
the Americans had the advantage. The British sought 
Oct. 28. to get possession of the two roads leading east, from 
White which direction Wasliington received his supplies. To 
Plains, j^ggp Q^Q Qf these roads open, Washington removed 
his camp to White Plains. Here the British attacked 
3Qth. him, but though there was bloodshed on both sides, 
w.wiih- the enemy faSed of their object. Washington re* 
"*** mained, till on the night of the 30th, when he with- 
drew to North Castle. Leaving here 7,600 men under 
Gen. Lee, he crossed the Hudson, and took post near 
Fort Lee. 
^u^ * ^' ^^ ^® ^^^^ ^^ November, occurred the disas- 
•Wash- trous loss of Fort Washington ; with the 2000 Ameri* 
tod^. c*^ troops, which composed its garrison. The gar- 
Am. loss, rison of Fort Lee on the opposite bank of the Hudson, 
^°^* under the guidance of Gen. Greene, evacuated the fort, 
wSIiaJk, ^^^ joined Washington ; who, with the main army, 
had removed to Newark in New Jersey. 

7. Washington retreated across New Jersey, and 

Wash- ^^ leisurely followed by a British army under Lord 

inrton's Comwallis. They entered Newark the day on wliich 

^l Washington left it ; and pursued him as he passed on 

nireat through New Brunswick, Princeton, and Trenton. 

4^. What policy did Washington adopt? — 5. What occuried 
on the IGth of Sept. ? What on the 28ih of Oct. ? What on tlie 
30ih? — G. What forts were taken by the British? What num- 
ber of American prisoners? Where was Washington ? Who 
joined him ? — T. Give an account of Washington's memorable 
retreat through New Jersey ? Show the scene of operations on 
the map. 
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Here, at the Delaware, the British expected to seize f»t.iil 
their prey; but with a diligence and energy far ex- "J^TuT 
ceeding theirs, the Americans had just crossed over, — «■• «• 
the last boats with the baggage, being still on the river 
when the enemy appeared on the opposite bank. 

8. Comwallis had no boats in which to cross the 
river. He arranged his army along the eastern bank, ♦ 
from Mount Holly to Trenton, and waited for the 
Delaware to freeze. The British commanders had an ]^^ 
army of at least six-fold numerical strength to that of th« 
Washington ; and nothing but their own inertness, and " 
his great and skilful exertions, hindered their over- 
taking him. This seems one of those cases, in which 

' we can see clearly an interposing Providence. 

9. Feeble as was the American army when Wash- 
ington commenced his retreat, it had hourly dimin- Wy6. 
ished. His troops were unfed amidst fatigue ; unshod, dism 
while their bleeding feet were forced rapidly over the ^^^** 
sharp projections of frozen ground; and they endured army, 
the keen December air, almost without clothes or 
tents. Washington, with the firmness of the comman- He u- 
der, united the tenderness of the father; — he visited the tiSy ul« 
«ick,— paid every attention in his power to the wants "^jfu' 
of the army, — praised their constancy, — represented coua- 
their sufferings to conffress,— and encouraged their des- *^*" 
pairing minds, by holding out the prospects of a better 
future. 

10. The distress of the Americans, was increased 
by the desertion, of many of the supposed friends of 

their cause. Howe, taking advantage of what he con- «^jj^ 
sidered their vanquished and hopeless condition, of- thmt 
fered free pardon to all, who should now declare for ^jjj 
the royal authority. Of the extremes of society, the wwa*.** 
very rich and the very poor, numbers sued for the 
royal clemency ; but few of the middle classes de- 
serted their countrj' in its hour of peril. 

8. What arrangements did Lord Cornwallis make? What was 
the difference in me strength of the armies ? What in the energy 
and diligence of the commanders ? — 1>. What was the condition 
of tne American army ? What the course of Washinglon?- 
lO. How were the distresses of the army increased 7 
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CHAPTER IlL m 

American successes at Trenton and Princeton. 

TtlTn, 1. Washington, in this emergency, called in the 
'tdal ^*s^"^ detachments of the army; and fifteen hundred 
cH.*m. militia, under Gen. Miffhn, joined him; He had or- 
o«n.L«e dered Gen. Lee to go north, for certain important 
>j*«^- objects; but Lee thought that better uses might be 
made of the army under his command ; and disobey- 
J^^^ ing his orders, he had lingered among the mountains 
* of New Jersey. Here a party of British cavalry sur- 
prised and took him prisoner. Gen. Sullivan con- 
ducted his forces to Washington's camp. 

2. With these reinforcements, the American army 
amoimted to about 7,000 effective men. A few days, 

^ however, would close the year, and the period of en- 

Acrit? listment for a considerable portion of the soldiers 

cti ino- would expire with it The cause of America de- 

^JJStST manded that important use should be made of the short 

space which intervened. At this critical moment, 

Washington, perceiving the inactivity of his enemy, 

struck a capital blow for his country. 

3. He determined to recross the Delaware, and at- 
tack the British posts at Trenton and Burlington. 
The main body of the army, commanded by Wash- 

and'27. ington in person, effected the passage, though with 

j^^**^ suffering and danger;for the night was intensely cold, 

Trenton, and the river filled with floating ice. The troops 

Am. loM marched in two divisions, but both arrived at Trenton 

IS. Two ^i the same moment. The Hessians, under Colonel 

frcnen. Rahl, were surprised, and their commander slain 

Prisoners, to the number of 1,000, were taken by th« 

Americans, who inunediately re-crossed the Delaware 

Chapter III. — ^1. What measures did Gen. Washington take 
to increase the exhausted army? What did Lee ? What became 
of his forces ? — *Z. What was now the number and condition of 
the American army? What did Washington perceive, and the 
cause of the country demand ? — 3. Give an account of the afiaii 
at Trenton T 
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Two days after the action, Washington crossed his PT.ni 
whole army over the Delaware, and took quarters at TJoTn.' 
Trenton. om.\ti 

4. Howe was thunderstruck at this astonishing re- 
verse. Comwallis, leaving a part of his troops at Wy*y 
Princeton, immediately proceeded towards Trenton, 
with the intention of giving battle to the Americans, Brituh 
and arrived, with his vanguard, on the first of January. ^^ 

5. Washington knew the inferiority of his force, 
and was sensible, too, that flight would be almost as 
fatal to the republicans as defeat. About midnight, 
leaving his fires burning briskly, that his army should 

not be missed, he silenUy decainped, and gained, by a J«p>a. 
circuitous route, the rear of the enemy. At sunrise, ^'^ 
the van of the American forces met, unexpectedly, two ?'• 'jf 
British regiments, which were on the march to join Am.io«i, 
Cornwallis. A conflict ensued : the Americans gave j5|,^; 
way : — ^all ^as at stake. Washington himself, at this perhapt* 
decisive moment, led on the main body. The enemy ^ 
were routed, and fled. Washington pressed forward '""^K 
towards Princeton, where one regiment of the enemy ^"xx 
yet remained. A part of these, saved themselves by 
flight-, the remainder were made prisoners. Thus had 
he again accomplished his object. 

6. Thrilling were the emotions, with which, these 
successes were hailed, by a disheartened nation. Even 

to this day, when an unexpected and joyful event is Ont 
to be related, the speaker, who perchance knows not ^ 
the origin of the proverb, exclaims, " Great news from 
the Jerseys ! T' 

7. On hearing the cannonade from Princeton, Corn- 
wallis, apprehensive for the safety of his New Bruns- 
wick stores, immediately put his army in motion for ^J; 
that place. Washington, on his approach, retired to in^ton 
Morristown. When somewhat refreshed, he again MoSi 
took the field ; and having gained possession of New- ^"^^ 
ark, Woodbridge, Elizabethtown, and indeed of all the 

enemy's posts m New Jersey, except New Brunswick 

> . . 

4. What movement was made by the British? — 5. What 
second bold stroke was struck by Washington I What effect had 
these successes on the nation? — T. What movements were next 
made by the two armies ? 

10* 
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FT. 111. and Amboy, he retired to secure winter-quarters at 
FixiT Morristown. 

ch.'it! 8. Wasliington's military glory now rose to its 

tKKK' meridian. Indeed, nothing in the history of War 

^ash- shows a leader in a more advantageous point of light, 

««*»»*• than the last events of this campaign, did the com- 

£rit. manding general. — Hannibal made war for revenge' 

Caesar and Napoleon for ambition; Washington for 

justice, — ^for the rights of his country,^and of mankind. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DifficulUes and exertions of Congress.— Campaigpi of 1777* 

1. Congress in the mean time were , surrounded 
cUrao- w^^ difficulties which would have utterly discouraged 
lerof the men of weaker heads, or fainter hearts. I'hey were 
%i^^" without any power, except the power to recommend. 
difficiS- ^^^y ^^ ^^ exhausted army to recruit, and this, not 

tie*, merely without money, but almost without credit ; for 
the bills, which they had formerly issued, had almost 
. entirely lost credit. 

2. To raise money they authorized a loan, — they 
created a lottery, — and they sent three commissioners 
to France to borrow of that government. These com- 

S^e'if'missioners^ Benjamin Franldin, Silas Deane, and Ar- 
L««- thur Lee, were also, if possible, to prevail upon the 
French government, to acknowledge the American in- 
dependence. 

3. On the 25th of April, 2,000 men, under Gover- 
Aprflss. nor Tryon, major of the royalists, or tories, having 

hSS passed the sound, landed between Fairfield and Nor- 

Daabttry. Walk. The ucxt day, proceeding to Danbury, they 

compelled the garrison, under Colonel Huntington, to 

9. What was now Washington's reputation ? 

Chapter IV. — 1. What was the siruation of Congress? — ^ 
What did. they do. to rfdse money? Whora send to France f 
For what objects? — 3. Give an account ol Gov. Tryon'i expo^ 
dition ? 
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retire; and not only destrojed the stores, but borned p»T.ni. 
the town. JiTa. 

4. Meantime, 800 militia had collected to annoy ch.it. 
them, on their return; of whom 500, under jlrnold, 

took post at. Ridgefield, to attack their front, while tT7% 
200, under General Wooster, fell upon their rear. 
Both parties were repulsed. Wooster was slain; and RMg^ 
Arnold retired to Saugatuck, about three miles east of \^'m» 
Norwalk. The enemy having spent the night at -^^ *^ 
Ridgefield, set fire to it, still retreating, although con- 
tinually harassed by Arnold's party, now increased to 
1,000. At Campo, between Norwalk and Fairfield, 
they took refuge on board their ships. 

5. The British had collected at Sag Harbor, on Long g[J^^ 
Island, large magazines of forage and grain. Colonel bour. 
Meigs left Guilford, on the 23d of May, with 170 ^^.^ 
men, destroyed the stores, burned a dozen brigs and '"S^ 
sloops, and returned without loss. 

6. Congress had, with great judgment, selected Dr. 
Franklin as one of the mission to France. A profound 
knowledge of human nature, had given to this philo- Fr2kii» 
sopher a manner possessing a peculiar charm, at- •'JJS 
tractive to all, however different their taste or pursuits. f^!Lc«. 
He exerted these powers so successfully, that he ex- 
cited great interest at the court of France for the 
American cause. 

7. Several gentlemen of rank and fortune came for- 
ward and ofiered their services. The most distin- u Fay- 
guished of these, was the Marquis de la Fayette, a *Sliew 
y ouug nobleman, who, although he had every thing to o?" 
attach him to his own country, yet took the resolution *^Sc^ 
to risk his life and fortune, for the cause of American 
liberty, and human rights. 

8. After the disastrous batde of Long Island, he was Map*- 
told of the despairing state of the country, then so il^^^^l 
poor, that it could not provide him a convejrance. •ttk 

4. Give an account of the retreat of the British, and show it 
on the map ? — 5. Give an account of Col. Meiga' exploit? — 6. 
What kind of man was Dr. Franklin t What effect aid he pro- 
duce? — T. Who made offers of service? — 8. What trait of 
magnanimity can you relate of La Fayette ? How was he re» • 
crived in the United States? 
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FT. in. "Then," said La Fayette, "this is the moment when 

I can render the most essential service." He provided 

'cS*. "* a vessel for himself. His arrival caused heartfelt joy- 
Washington received him as a son; and Congress 
Ml% made him a major-general. 

9. Washington removed the main army from Mor- 
nstown, to a strong position on the heights of Middle- 

Kof brook. Gen. Howe, crossed the Hudson and appearing 
■jbu ot before Washington's camp, vainly endeavoured to draw 
u^^, him out. Aftecting to retreat in haste, Washington 
func pursued, when Howe turned upon him ; but the Ame- 
rican general regained his camp, a skirmish only hav- 
ing ensued. 

10. The British had taken Rhode Island in Decem- 
joi^id. ber. On the 10th of July, the British commander, 
^^^,^ General Prescott, was made prisoner by a daring party 
exploit, of forty country militia, under Col. Barton. General 

Prescott was surprised at night, and taken from his bed 



CHAPTER V. 

Burgoyne's Ihyaaon. 

1. The grand British plan, as has been mentioned, 

E**^^ was to send an army to Canada, which should invade 
to by the way of Lake Champlain ; while a force from 
imptod. New York should go up the Hudson to act in con- 
cert. It was supposed the east might thus be divided 
from the south. 
IW*. ^* G^^^ral Burgoyne was sent from England with 
M«y. * im army, and arrived at Quebec in May. Burgoyne's 
^JJ^ army consisted of 7,173 British and German troops, 
■Mt besides several thousands of Canadians and Indians. 
^^' His plan of operation was, Uiat Colonel St Lege? 

9. Give some account of the two armies? — lO. Give an lie- 
count of the capture of Gen. Prescott. 

Chapter V. — 1. What was now the grand scheme of the Bri- 
tish t — tl. Who was sent over to effect ic ? What forces had 
Boif^ovne ? What was his plan of operation ? 
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stiould proceed with a (ktachment by the St. Law- pt. iil 
rence, Oswego, and Fort Stanwix, to Albany. Bur- p,u y^ 
■ goyi^e, proceeding by Champlain and the Hudson, was ch. t. 
to )neet St. Leger at Albany, and both, to join General jom 90. 
Clinton from New York. Burgoyne moved forward ^"- 
with his army, and made his first encampment on the fiuHTer 
western shore of Lake Champlain, at the rirer Boquet ^»«'* 

3. St Leger had united with Sir John Johnson, and 
having nearly 2,000 troops, including savages, they S^IS^ 
invested Fort Stenwix, commanded by Col. Ganse- ^«y^*^^ 
voort General Herkimer, having collected the militia, feat. 
marched to the relief of Gansevoort He fell into an ^^*|"* 
Indian ambuscade on the 6th of August, and was de- Aug.'o. 
feated and slain. St. Leger pressed upon the fort. 

4. General Schuyler, who commanded the northern 
forces, dispatched Arnold to its relief. On hearing of 

his approach, the Indians, having previously become gJf;J«r 
dissatisfied, mutinied and compelled St. Leger to re- return* 
turn to Montreal. . . Burgoyne advanced to Crown ^^^ 
Point, from whence he proceeded to invest Ticonde- 
roga, which was ganrisoned by 3,000 men under Gen. 
St Clair. Up to this period, a circumstance respect- 
ing this fort seems strangely to have been overlooked, jun* 30, 
It is commanded by an eminence near, called Mount O"'- , 
Defiance. The troops of Burgoyne got possession of crown 
this height on the 5th of July, and St Clair, finding ^*»^^ 
the post no longer tenable, evacuated it on the same 
night 

5. The garrison, separated into two divisions, were 
to proceed through Hubbard ton to Skeenesborougti. . 
The first, under St Clair, left the fort in the night, The^ri- 
two hours earlier than the second, under Colonel t»jj|» t»ke 
Francis The stores and baggage, placed on board derog^ 
200 batteaux, and convoyed by five armed galleys, 
were to meet the army at Skeenesborough. 

6. General Frazer, with 850 of the British, pursued 

8. Describe the route of St. Leger? When, and by whom, 
was the battle of Oriskany fought ? What was the American 
loss ? — 4. By what means. was St. Leger forced to return ? By 
what means did Burgoyne get possession of Ticonderoga? — 5. • 
What arrangements were hiade for the retreat of St. Clair's 
army ? — 6. Give an account of the disaster at Hubbardton ? 
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PT.ii .and attacked the division at Hubbard ton, whose rew 

■p,p H ■ was commanded by Colonel Warner. The Anieri- 

CH.* T.* cans made a brave resistance, but the British, in the 

l'*'*'*. ^®** ^^ ^^® action, receiving a reinforcement, the re- 

'publicans were forced to give way. They fled in 

aJ^^oL ®v®^ direction, spreading Uirough the country tlie 

k.*,^' terror of the British arms. Many of the wounded 

■"rfe?'^' perished in the woods. 

1000. 7. A part of the stores and armed galleys, which 

^k.*m* had been sent up the lake, fell into Ihe hands of the 

British. St. Clair, on hearihg of these disasters, struck 

into the woods on his left. He was joined by th^ 

et^kir, remnant of the vanquished division, conducted by 

b?*e2 ^^1^"®1 Warner. After a distressing march^ he 

wud. reached the camp of General Schuyler, at Fort Ed- 

[ ward. Warner, with a detachment, remained in Man- 

Aug.|i3. Chester. Burgoyne took possession of Skeenesborough. 

g^S^^^ Schuyler, with the American army, retired from Fort 

tie Edward to Saratoga, and from thence to the islands at 

^^, the mouth of the Mohawk. 

8. General Schuyler had obstructed the roads, by 

freaking the bridges, and, in the only passable defiles, 

J^*** BjsQutting immense trees on both sides of the way, to 

puiar, fall c^a^^ and lengthwise. .. General Gates was ap- 

«Sls pointed wNRupersede General Schuyler in the com* 

Schuy- mand. Lincom^ J^mold, and Morgan, were sent north, 

*'* which encouraged volunteers to Join the army. The 

celebrated patriot of Poland, Kosciusko, was also in 

the army, as its chief engineer. 

July 30* 9. Burgoyne, having with much labor and time, 

^YM opened a way for his army, arrived at Fort Edward on 

reaches the 30th of July, but he was in want of supplies. 

^J;^' Learning that there was a large dep6t of provisions at 

Bennington, he sent 500 men, under Lieut. Col. Baum, 

Col. a German officer, to seize them. General Stark, with 

^bSi-** * ^^y ^^ ^^^ Hampshire and Vermont militia, was 

■iitfton. on his march to join General Schuyler. He met the 

t. What became of St. Clair's division ? Of Col. Warner's! 
Where was now Burgoyne? Where wasf Gen. Schuyler?— 8. 
• What popular officers now joined the array? — J*. What de- 
tachment did Buijoyne send out? Where was Gen. Stark f 
Give an account oi the battle of Benmngton. 
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British fbrce four miles from Bennington. Baum was ft. m. 
killed, and his party defeated. The militia hau tuo- p,jj ,£ 
persed, to seek for plunder, when a British reinforce- ch.'t. 
ment of 500 men arrived. The Green M&U4^.&iu WTT 
Boys, under Colonel Warner, appeared at the same ^i^vjf* 
time, and the British were again defeated, and com- ion oq» 
pelled to retreat. 

10. Miss M^Crea of Fort Edward, was engageu iii 
marriage to Capt. Jones, an officer of Burgoyne's 
irmy. She left her father's house by stealth, auu lo;^ 
Ais wrong step, she paid a direful penalty. The In- 
dians whopi she accompanied, and whom Capt Jones 

had first sent, met in the woods a second party, whom murder 
he had unwisely dispatched to aid the first They w^^"* 
quarreled ; each determining to conduct the lady to '*** 
their employer. The first party, finding the second 
Ekely to succeed, tied her to a tree and shot her. 

11. When this tragic afiiiir became known ; it greatly g. . . 
excited the minds of the people against the Bri* d^tei 
tish, who had thus let loose the cruel savages upon Jf gJJ*! 
the land ; and there was now a general rising^and rush '^»s«* 
to the camp of Gates. The army thus reinforced,— en- 
couraged by the victory of Bennington, and now 
amounting to 5,000, Gates left the encampment at the 
islands, and advancing to Stillwater, occupied Behmus 
heights. 

12. On the 12th, Burgoyne crossed the Hudson, fv-t is. 
and on the 14th, encamped at Saratoga, about three °"^ 
miles distant from the American army. An obstinate defeated 
and bloody battle occurred at Stillwater on thi» \9th* ^^^^r]' 
Both sides claimed the victory; but the advantage was 
clearly on 'the side of the Americans. Skirniishes, Britiih 
frequent and animated, occurred between this and the ^^[JjJ 
7th of October, when a general battle was fought at tofm. 
Saratoga. 

13. The Americans made the attack. The b;»tu& i^tt 
was fierce and desperate. The British gave way in ^'Sh* 

^— «idM» 

lO. Relate the story of Miss M* Crea ? — 1 1 . What effect did it 
produce on the public mind ? What advance movement was mice 
by Gates ? — 12. What by Burgoyne ? Where did the armies 
meet and contend ? Which had the advantage ? When and w^here 
was a great and decisive battle fought ? — 13. Why could not 
Burgoyne retreat ? What did he do on the I7th of Oct. ? 
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BURGOYNE'S SURRENDER 



PT. m. fifty minutes. That short time decided great events, 
fj^^ The loss was severe in killed and wounded, on both 
cH.'vi. sides. The British lost Gen. Frazer. Arnold had 
fiyiyiy. ff^^^y distinguished himself in the battle, and was 
* severely wounded. . .Burgoyne made efforts to retreat; 
^^5" but he was hemmed in by a foe, whose army con- 
stantly increasing, now amounted to four times hil 
own wasting numbers. He capitulated on the 17th o« 
October. 

14. The whole number surrendered, amounted to 

5,762 men. There also fell into the hands of the 

Whole Americans, 35 brass field pieces, and 5,000 muskets. 

^d/m* ^^ ^^ stipulated that the British were to have free 

Part passage across the Atlantic; but they were not to serv* 

^rtion? *gain in North America, during the war. On hearing 

of the defeat of Burgoyne, the British garrison at Ti- 

Gunaon conderoga returned to Canada, and not a foe remained 

NtiJatto ^" *^^ northern section of the Union. Sir Henry 

Clinton had sailed up the Hudson ; but as Burgoyne 

had failed, he returned to New York; having firaJ^ 

barbarously burned Esopus, now Kingston. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Bottle of Brandywine.— Bridsh in Philadelphia.— Germantown. 

Howe ^' Admiral and Gen. Howe, intent on jthe capture 
hnds at of Philadelphia, left Sandy Hoo4c on the 23d of Juijr 
*^"'*****' They were long at sea. At length they were hearC 
Aj«. 25. of, sailing up the Chesapeake. They disembarked their 
■ttKhe't troops, amounting to 18,000, at the head of the Bay 
^hSr' Washington crossed the Delaware and marched to op 
pose them. Approaching the enemy, he encampe- 



14. How many men were surrendered 7 How many pieces 
of artillery ? What did Sir Henry Clinton ? 

Chapter VI. — 1. "Trace on the map and describe the course 
of Admiral Howe's fleet ? What course did Washington take! 
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on the rising grounds which extend from Chad's Ford; P'T.iil 
and there, the shallow stream of the Brandywine, p^^Ta 
being between the armies, he awaited an attack from oh. n. 
the British commander. XT%% 

2. Early in the morning, the hostile army com- 
menced the assault Washington had made, and 
partly executed, a plan which would probably have 
won the day; but in the heat of the action, his judg- 
ment was misled by false intelligence, and he lost the %^lj 
battle. Gen. Green here distinguished himself; as did ^J^^^J-^ 
the brave Polander, Pulaski. Gen. La Fayetto, en- feit,*" 
deavouring to bring back the flying, to face again the ^'^^ 
enemy, received a wound m the leg. When in his Am. io«t, 
old age, the country for whom he here shed his blood, ^'^^' 
conveyed him home an honored guest, returninrr from 

her shores, the new war-ship which carried him to 
France, was named from this battle, the Brandywine. 

3. Congress, finding themselves insecure in Phila- 
delphia, adjourned to Lancaster, to which place the 
public archives and magazines were removed. A de- 



tachment of the British army, under Comwallis,^n- geptg^. 
tered the American capital, while the main body, under ^« 



Howe, took post at Germantown. The American enter 
army encamped at Skippack creek. Washington, ''**^ 
knowing that Howe was weakened by detachments, 
left his camp at seven in the evening of Oct 4th, and ^^^ 
at da\vn 8i;cceeded in giving the British a complete man- 
surprise. They at first retreated in disorder. Several AmJiMs, 
companies having thrown themselves into a stone J^*^ 
house, annoyed the Americans. A thick fog came on, prii. m 
and unable to distinguish friend from foe, confusion 
arose in the American ranks, and they lost the battle. 

4. Congress had made it death to any citizen to Howe in 
furnish the enemy with food ; and such was the spirit JjJ*2[^ 
of the people, and the vigUance of the commander, 
that Howe now found his army in danger of starva- 

tl. Give an account of the battl« of Brandjrvinne ? Mention the 
loss on both sides? What officers distinguished themselves? 
What vessel was named after this battle ? — •*>. What movement 
did Congress make? When did the Botish troops enter Phila- 
delphia? Where were Generals Howe and Washington? De 
scnbe the battle of Germantown ? 

11 
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p*T. in. tion. To prevent this, he must open the navigation 

'p,jj jj^ of the Delaware, which had been obstructed by sunken 

oB.'n. ranges of frames, and by forts on Mud Island, Red 

VtTt* Bank, and other places. Howe removed his army to 

Ft Merl Philadelphia ; and to open the navigation, he sent CoL 

H^uii I^onop with a detachment of Hessians. They at- 

io«t 500. tacked Fort Mercer on Red Bank, and were repulsed 

Opens vi^ heavy loss. At length, however, the British sent 

Mt nari- agaiust it such a force, Uiat the Americans evacuated 

i»tKm. .^ rpj^^ British fleet then passed up the Delaware to 

Philadelphia. Much of the American shipping in the 

river was burnt; and the remainder fell into the hands 

of the enemy. 

6, Washington now retired to winter-quarters at 
Valley Forge. The huts for the camp were not com- 
pleted, when the magazines were found to contain 
^ ^' scarcely a single day^s provision. As to clothing,— 
in^n'f they were destitute, almost to nakedness. Barefooted, 
quaJteri ^^ *^* frozcu grouud, — their feet cut by ice,— they 
fttvaUey left their tracks in blood. A few only had a blanket 
Foiye. ^^ night Straw could not be obtained, and the sol- 
^^^ diers, who, during the day, were benumbed with cold, 
of the and enfeebled by hunger, had at night no other bed 
*™^ than the damp ground. Diseases attacked them; and 
the hospitals were Feplenished, as rapidly as the dead 
were carried out 

6. This melancholy state of the army was owing to 

the condition of the finances. Congress had carried 

on the war thus far, by making a great quantity of 

5^*m!l P*P6f money. That is, they had issued notes in the 

ley be- name of the govemment, promising to pay the holders 

^^ such and such sums. If the govemment had possessed 

gold and silver enough actually to pay these notes, 

whenever they were presented, Uien they would have 

4. What was the condition of the British army T What was 
now Howe's object f What measures did he take f Did he suc- 
ceed t — 5. Where did Washin^rton make winter-miarters 1 At 
to the condition of the army, hM they food ? Had tney clothinff T 
Had they shoes 7 What was their lodging at night ? What &e 
state of their heahh t — 6. How had congress thus far carried 
on. the warf Give some account of the '* continental money** at 
their bills were termed. Why did people become unwilling to 
take it t 
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been good money, like the bilU of good banks. But p»t.iil 
they had no specie; and the country became over-run p,jj jj^ 
with this paper. People began to think it doubtful ch.'vu 
whether it ever would be redeemed; and then they did -gi^mtf^ 
not wish to take it. Its market value had depreciated 
to one-quarter : that is, for an article, valued at one ^^^^^ 
dollar, must be paid of this money four dollars. 

7. But the people, who had such articles to sell, 

as the army needed, would not sell them, and ^^^^^^^ 
take for pay this paper money at par. Congress on the hare no 
other hand would not allow their agents to part with ******' 
it below par, and the country was so poor, they had 
nothing else to give. The consequence was, that they 
could not now provide either food or clothing, for the 
army. The pay of the o0icertf was not sufficient to i^ 
provide them the necessaries c^ life. Those who had i"^ 
fortunes were spending, or had already spent them. 
Those who had not, were in a state of actual suffering. 
Many resigned; — ^not merely the worthless, — but 
(^ten, the bravest and the best. 

8. Amidst the grief and care, to which the com- 
mander was thus subjected, a cabal was stirred up, to 
prejudice the minds of the people against him; and 

thus to get his office for Gen. Gates. The most ac- fS*SIi 
tive agent of the plot, was Gen. Conway. Even con- •««jm» 
gress so far gave way as to appoint this man inspector- 
general. Washington, in the calmness of his righteous 
mind, turned not aside from his public duties, to notice 
his private enemies. But the people took his part ; ^^ig 
and, the more for this magnanimity. The army wenft so tu^ua- 
indignant, that at lengUi, all who had been engaged in '^' 
the plot, whatever had been their former services, were 
now afraid of their resentment, and kept out of the 
way. Gen- Conway's office, was given to the Baron 
Steuben, a Prussian officer. 

9. Laws were passed which meliorated the con- 
dition of the army. The officers were allowed half- 

6 How much had it now depreciated r — 7, Why could not the 
government agents procure thmes needful for the armyf How 
was it with the officers?— 8. How was the commander now 
treated 7 How did this vile treatment afiect Washington,— Hhi 
people, and the army f 
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nr.in. pay for seven years after the close of the war. . . The 

p»D. II. Americans were successful in the depredations, which 

OB.* Ti. their swift sailing privateers made upon the British 

Officers commerce. With these they boldly scoured every sea, 

prwided^yeu those about the British islands. Since 1776, 

they had already captured 600 of the British vessels. . . 

of a2! ^^^J in ^^^ season, Sir Henry Clinton arrived in Phil- 

jwiva- adelphia, to supersede Sir William Howe. 

^^ 10. The news of the capture of Burgojme caused a 

deep sensation in Europe. The English people were 

astonished and aftiicted. The French acknow- 

1118. LEDGED THE INDEPENDENCE OP THE UnITED StaTES. 

^m^- A treaty of alliance was made, on the 6th of February, 
piexity. by which it was stipulated that France and the United 
Fraaee States should make common cause; and that neither 
■j;^* pa'ty should make either peace or truce with England 
withuie wiUiout the consent of the other; and neither party lay 
^' ^' down their arms, till the independence of the United 
May. States was secured. The American c<Hnmissioner8, 
miiu*^ Franklin, Deane, and Lee, were received at the court 
iJuh'Sc ^ f'rai^ce as the representatives of a sister nation. M. 
trtatj. Gerard was appointed minister to the United States. 
Dr. Franklin, still in France, was the following Sep- 
tember, made minister plenipotentiary. 

11. The British now sent over three men, Carlisle, 
Eden, and Johnstone, under pretence of treating for 
peace ; but, in reality, to plot secretly against the go- 
vernment established in the United States ; and to draw 
off influential individuals, by direct bribery, and the 
A prdbiises of wealth and tiUesr for the future. Johnstone 
forthya offered to Gou. Reed, if he would aid the royal^e^use^ 
jg^^ ten thousand pounds sterling, and any office in the co* 
lonies within the king's gtft " I am not," said the 
patriot, ^ worth purclutsing; but, such as I am, the 
king of England is not rich enough to buy me." 

9. What law was passed ? What success had the American 
privateers? By whom was Howe superseded? How did the 
EngUsh receive the news of Burgo^e's capture ? What import- 
ant resuh did the news produce in France ? — lO. What arrange- 
ments were now made by France and the United Slates ? — 11. 
What plan did the British government now resort to ? How did 
€^. Heed reply to the o(ier of Johnstone ? — I'Z. How did con* 
gress treat those emissaries ? 
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12. In some instances, Johnstone had the indiscre* ft. iu. 
tion to write. The oflfended patriots brought forward p,p ^ 
his letters, which contained the evidence of his base ch.vu. 
intrigues, and Ccmgress indignantly forbade all farther 
communication. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Battle of Monmouth. — Seat of war transferred to tho Soath. 

1. Thb British army, on the 18th of June evacuated tnS- 
Philadelphia, and, marching through New Jersey, now 
directed their course to New York. Washington left 
Valley Forge, and adding to his army the New Jersey j^^^^ ^ 
militia, hung on the rear of the enemy, and brought Batue of 
them to action at Monmouth or Freehold. The ad- ^j^. 
vantage was on the side of the Americans. In the ^'i^ 
beginnmg of die battle, Gren. Lee was guilty of an in- Am. not 
advertence which endangered the whole army. Wash- " '^^^^ 
ington rebuked him sternly; for which, Lee afterwards* 
wrote him insulting letters. A court martial censured 

Lee, and suspended him from his command. 

2. The French now fitted out a fleet, which under 
the Count d'Estaing, left Toulon on the IKth of April, 
and arrived in America in June. Washington, in order 
to derive the utmost advantage from the presence of 

the French fleet, directed an expedition against the ^^'^^ 
British forces at Newport, in Rhode Island. He de- suSIivm 
tached a force of 10,000 troops under the command ^*i^ 
of Gen. Sullivan. By concert with Sullivan, d'Estaing 
arrived off Newport, on the 25th of July. 

3. On the 9th of August, Sullivan landed on U •> 
north end of Rhode Island. On the 10th, the fleet # ' 

Chapter VII.— 1. What did the British army on ^.he 18th Oi 
June ? Give an account of the battle of Monmouth. — H. Wha% 
was now^done by the French? What plan was con6eived b> 
Washinfftonf — 3. What was done by Gen Sullivan t What 
caused the failure of the expedition ? 
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p»T.in. Lord Howe appeared in sight, and d^Estaing left Snlli- 
p,D. ji, van to give chase to the British admiral. The crafty 
CH. Tu. Howe led him on, and both fleets were soon out of 
HI'S* ^^^^ When he returned he was in so shattered a 
Admiral conditiou, that he left Sullivan, in spite of his remon- 
o?iwiu strances, to his fate. He narrowly, by good general- 

<i'E»- ship, escaped falling with his whole army into the 
Q^,^ hands of the British. An engagement occurred be- 

uiu.' tween the hostile armies, at Quaker Hill. These aflairs 
^"^266?*' caused Washington much trouble, as they irritated the 
Am. toM, Americans against the French. . . In June occurred the 

June. "^«s«acre at Wyoming, a well known delightful val- 
MsMfr- ley on the banks of the Susquehannah. The perpe- 
Wyom- trators were a body of tories and Indians, led by Colo- 

m- nel John Butler, a tory, and foandt, a half-blooded 
Savan. Indian. 

nah. 4. In their military operations, the enemy now 
Dee. S7. placed their principal hope of success, in conquering 
Am. lomj ^^6 southern stales. Sir Henry Clinton sent to Georgia 
k. 160, 2,500 men, commanded by Col. Campbell. Savannah 
much ar^ being Unprepared for defense, he defeated the Ameri- 
^^' cans, and then took possession of the city. That part 
w. takes ^^ ^^ American army which escaped, retreated into 
winter- South Carolina. .. Washington took winter-quarters at 

quarter.. I^JidJlgbrOOk. 

lYra* ^* ^^^ capital oi Georgia being already in pos- 
session of the British, they soon overran the adjacent 
country. Gen. Prevost, commander of the troops at 
St. Augustine, pursuant to the orders of Clinton, left 

Oeorgia Florida, and, after having in his way taken Sunbury, 

oremm. the Only fort which held out for congress, he arrived 
at Savannah, where he took the command. The 
whole of Georgia was now under the authority of the 

Toriei royolists. 

6. There were tories at the souths though not so 

3. What was the^ loss in the battle near Quaker Hill f Of 
what party were Butler and Brandt the leaders f Of what mas- 
sacre were they the perpetrators T — 4. What did the enemy 
now regard as tneir principal plan of operations f What ' force 
was sent from New York ? To what place T What was the 
American loss at Savannah ? Where did the remairitter of the 
•rmy ^o t — S. Give an account of the British movements in 
Georgia t - O. Were there toriee in the eouth f 
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many as the British had been led to believe. To pt. iii. 
encourage them, they moved up the river to Augusta. p^dTIl 
They sent out many persons to persuade them to take ch- vn. 
up arms immediately, promising them revenge on their 
opposers, and great rewards. The royalists rose, ^j. 
put themselves under the command of* Col. Boyd, Picken* 
and, moving towards the British army, pillaged, burnt thetori« 
and murdered on their way. A Carolinian force, "«»»• 
under Col. Pickens, met them, and after severe ^^k"**** 
fighting, totally defeated them. 

7. Gen. Lincoln now took command of the southern ^^^^ 
forces, at Charleston. Intending to recover the upper »t th« 
part of Georgia, he detached Gen. Ashe, with 2,000 ~"***- 
men, of the CarolinsT militia, to take post at a strong I'yyd. 
position, on Briar creek. Here he was completely sur- ^'j'/jj 
prised by Gen. Prevost The militia fled, without BnVc 
firing a shot; but many of them were drowned in the JJj^jJJj 
river, and swallowed up in the marshes. iflw. ' 

8. Again the British were masters of all Georgia. 
Gen. Prevost now proceeded to organize a colonial p^^^^ 
government... He defeated the Americans under Gen. carries 
Moultrie, and compelled them to evacuate Black j^®g[^ 
Swamp and Purysburg, in which they had placed May n. 
garrisons. On the 11th of May he appeared before cbarie*- 
Charleston; but Gov. Rutledge, and Gen. Lincoln, ^^ 
successfully defended the city. 

9. In May, Sir H.Clinton sent out from New York 
a fleet, with a corps of 2,000 men, under Gen. Mat- 
thews, to ravage and subdue Virginia. Portsmouth, 
Norfolk, Suflfolk, and Gosport, were barbarously 
burned. Failing in the grand object of produc- Briu«h 
ing a revolt, .Clinton recalled his troops to New ^J^^ 
York. . . The British again planned to cut ofl* in part •«»««/ 
the eastern states from the others, by getting the en- *'"™' 
tire command of the waters of the Hudson. Gen. 
Clinton succeeded in taking the important forts at 

6. What happened to a party in arms ? — T. Who received the 
command of the southern army ? What did ho do ? What de- 
tachment did he send ont ? What was its fate ? What was the 
American loss ? — 8. What were now the British operations in 
Georgia and Carolina? What happened at Charleston? — 9. 
I «acnb« the descent made by Gen. Matthews upon Virginia ? 
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P'T.iii. Stony and Verplank's Points. The British, howe?crj 
P»D. II. were not more than six weeks in possession, before 
CH. vm. they were surprised at Stony Point by a detachment 
WTO. of the American army, ably commanded by Gen, 
wlyie' Wayne. His assault of Stony Point, was one of the 
tt stony most brilliant successes of the war. Washington re- 
B*."'ioM, moved the artillery and munitions, dismantled and 
600. abandoned the fort 

m*' 10. The Connecticut privateers cut off the supplies 

Tryonin ^f the British at New York. Clinton sent a detach- 

Coiin. ment under Tryon to New Haven, which destroyed 

M^i^ ^11 the shipping in that port. Tryon then burned 

towns. Fairfield, Norwalk, and Greenwich. . . To chastise the 

Indians, Gen. Sullivan, with 3,000 troops, proceeded 

s^ivS' "P *^® Susquehannah. At Wyoming he was ioined by 

defeats a reinforcement of 1,600 men, under the command of 

'^ w?d'** James Clinton, of New York. The Indians and roy- 

alists, under their ferocious leaders, Johnson, Butler^ 

and Brandt, had advanced to Newtown, and there 

thro%vn up an entrenchment Sullivan attacked and 

defeated them, and laid waste their country. 



CHAPTER Vni. 

Campaigns of 1779, and 1780.— The British conquer the South. 

CKst 3. 1. By previous concert, the French fleet, and the 
lunate anny of Lincoln were to co-operate against the British 
^' force, under Prevost, now at Savannah.' A bombard- 
BMsntof ment was commenced by the allies. Fifty-three pieces 
*nah" ^^ cannon, and nine mortars, sent an incessant shower 
of balls and shells, and the city was on fire in many 

9. What happened on the shores o'f the Hudson T — lO. What 
provocation haa Conn, given to the British ? How were the ln> 
dians chastised ? 

Cn AFTER VIII. — 1. What now were the French engaged in t 
What course was taken by d'Estaing? What did the alliee 
agree to attempt f Give an account ofthe bombardment of Sa- 
vannah. 
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places. The burning roofs fell upon the women, the p»r. in. 
children, and the unarmed multitude ; and every where p,j, jj 
were seen the crippled, the wounded, and the dying '-h- ""i. 
But the fort remained uninjured. It was then re- f^i^^ 
solved to assault the town. The flower of the com- Fr. Iom, 
bined armies were led to a bloody and unsuccessful j^^^^^- 
attack, by ihe two commanders, d'Estaing and Lin- 40(^ 
coin. Count Pulaski here fell. The allies, totally 
defeated, raised the seige. 

2% On the coast of Great Britain, Paul Jones, a na- 
tive of Scotland, but commanding a small fleet in the 
service of the United States, attacked Capt. Pearson, p^^, 
the commander of an English fleet in convoy of mer- Jone«» 
chant ships. This fierce battle occurred in the night; ^Jjjj^ 
with the horrible circumstances of magazines of pow- vittonr 
der blowing up, — vessels taking fire, and sinking, — ^and 
the most shocking carnage. , In some of the vessels, 
more than three quarters of the oflicers and men were 
killed. Jones finally prevailed. 

3. At* the close of this year, a dollar in specie could 
scarcely be obtained for forty in continental bills. But, 
the paper was fluctuating in its value. Hence a set of 
men arose, who preferred speculating on this currency, i^mo- 
to honest industry ; and often in the changes which ^JjJJ, 
occurred, the worthless amassed sudden wealth, while by » flue- 
many deserving persons of moderate fortunes, sunk at ^J^l^ 
once to poverty. The honest individual of private 
life, will be surprised to learn another reason of the Engkni 
depreciation of American paper. England, on this oc- ^^^ 
«asion, turned counterfeiter. Her ministers sent over. 



tnd her generals distributed whole chests of spurious 
dills, so perfectly imitated, as scarcely to be distin- 
guished from the true. 

4. Washington took winter-quarters at Morris- gj^jj^ 
town. . . Sir Henry Clinton, with 7,000 men, sailed in cunioo 
December from New York, and soon after his land- ^^ 

. mentl 

I. Give an account of the assault? — J8. Who was Paul gouth 
Junes? Give some account of his sea-fight ? — 3. What was 
DOW the condition of the country in regard to the currency* 
What effect had it on the morals of the people ? What had 
England done to aid in depreciating the currency ? — 4. Where 
was Washington ? Where did Sir Honry Clinton go? 
U 
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p»T.iii. mg, menaced Charleston. Gen. Lincoln removea 
p,p ,, thither with his army ; and in conjunction with Gov. 
CH. Till. Rial edge, tried every measure to put the city in a pos- 
lYSO. ture of defense. But they had great difficulties to en- 
counter. The militia had been disbanded ; they were 
wITru?- dispirited, and afraid to enter Charleston on account 
ledge, of the small-pox, which was there prevailing, 
discour- ^' Cliuton commcuced the seige on the 1st of April, 
■gements. On the 14th, a detachment of the American army, undc r 
Hiig«r»» Gen. Huger, was defeated at Monk's corner. Thus 
Monk»V ^^^ ^"^y retreat of the army of Lincoln was cut'oflC 
corner. On the 7th of May, Fort Moultrie was given up. 
May 12. Gen. Lincoln then surrendered his army; which con- 
Lineoiii sisted of scven general officers, ten continental regi- 
derThu meuts, and three ^battalions. Four hundred pieces of 
mj. *^^i^^6ry, and four frigates fell into the hands of the 
enemy. 

6. After taking possession of ihe capital, Clinton's 
next object was to make himself master of the whole 
state. A corps of Carolinians, under Col. Buford, 
were in arms. Col. Tarleton, noted for rapid move- 
ment and unrelenting cruelty, was sent against him at 

^^*rof *^^ ^®*^^ ^^ ^ body of cavdry. He came up with 
B.C. him at Waxhaw, defeated him, and barbarously slew 
his men, after they had laid down their arms, and 
while they were crying for quarter. 

Many Carolinians flocked to the royal standard. 
Clmton wrote to England, that " South Carolina was 
English again." He published a full pardon to all who 
iuM 10. should immediately return to their duty. But they 
JJ^™ must take up arms in support of the royal cause 
* Gen. Clinton distributed his army into the most im- 
portant garrisons, and leaving Lord Comwallis in the 
command of the southern department, he returned to 
New York. 

7. The winter had been so severe, that all the waters 

4. What was the condition of Charleston in regard to defense 
against invasion? — 5. What advantages were gained by the 
Sitifth previous to the 8th of May t What was surrendered t — 
6. What was Clinton's next obiect ? Who were in arms f Give 
an account of Tarleton? Of the engagement? What was at 
this dnse the position of afiairs *'n South Carolina ? 
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About New York were frozen... Springfield, in New pt.iil 
Jersey had been burned by the Hessian army. TnTiu 

8. Congress now decided, that in future, the con- ch. viiL 
tinental bills should pass, not at the value indicated by congrcM 
the note, but at such a rate as people were willing to ^^4®"* 
allow. ... In Carolina, and Georgia, the British treated prlci»^ 
all those who adhered to the republic, with great se- ^^^^^ 
verity. Against their agreement, they were about to bills, 
compel them to fight in Uieir armies. They then said, south- 
" If we must fight, it shall be for America and our 'trioST 
friends, not for England and strangers." 

9. The Women of Carolina, refused their presence -m^f^g^ 
at every scene of gaiety. Like the dai^hters of cap- jj^v^ 
tive Zion, they would not amuse their conquerors, of the 
But, at every hazard, they honored, with their atten- of °sJuUi 
tion, the brave defenders of their country. Sisters en- Carolina, 
couraged their brothers,*— the mother her son, and the 

wife her husband^ and their ^ting advice was, 
** prefer prisons to infamy, and death to servitude." 

10. In every part of the liation that fire of patriot- R«newmi 
ism rekindled, which burned so brightly, in the be- *>f v^ 
ginning of the revolution. The militia and the men *"®'"^ 
of capital, came forward with alacrity. The women, Th«^fc 
with Martha Washington at their head, formed an* in- of the 
dustrious society, to make clothing for the soldiers. J^„, 
All seemed ready to contribute, in such ways as they 
could, to the common cause. 

11. At this period. La Fayette, who, by leave of uFay^ 
Congress had visited France, returned with the cheer- «"• ^ 
ing intelligence, that a considerable body of French 
troops had embarked for America. The fleet soon j^yio. 
arrived, bearing G,000 soldiers, under the command of AFr. ^ 
the Count de Rochambeau. To prevent contention, *^^ ^}'^ 
it was arranged that Gen. Washington should be the 

T. Was the winter of 1779-80 severe? What was done in 
New Jersey by the Hessians ? — 8. How- were the men of the 
south treated t What did they say T — 9. What was the con- 
duct of the women of the south ? — lO. How did the same spirit 
manifest itself throughout the nation — II. At what time did 
the French squadron arrive ? What number of troops came 
over? Who commanded the French troops 7 Who commanded 
tlw whole allied army 7 
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PT. m, commanderrin-chief of all the forces, both French and 
p,jj ,j American. 

cH.Viii. 12. The msolence of the British troops had aroused 
1V$0. ^^® people of North and South Carolina. Among 
* the partisan officers, who headed the resolute par- 
^orrt ^^ which were formed, none rendered such distin- 
•Bdmen. guished services as Cols. Sumpter and Marion. Their 
men were such as were contented to serve their 
country, half-clothed, half-^fed, and half-armed, rather 
than submit to lose the rights of freemen. Frequent 
skirmishes with the British, at length, furnished mus- 
kets and cartridges ; and Col. Sumpter, whose num- 
Sumpter bers uow amounted to GOO men, assaulted the strong 
i^*|j^post of Rocky Mount, where he was repulsed; he 
Hangbg then attacked, and destroyed a British regiment at 
^**^ Hanging Rock. 

gjon<i« 13. A few regular troops, under the command of 

ten nT the Baron de Kalb, had been sent from Maryland to 

^ioTJ?* ^® defense of Carolina. At Deep River they were 

and u joined, on the 25th of July, by Gen. Gates, who had 

^S»tl^ been appointed to the command of the southern array. 

He advanced towards South Carolina with a force, now 

He is amounting to about 4,000 men. Multitudes flocked to 

i*^^ join Gates, among whom were whole companies, 

which had been levied for the servide of the kmg. 

Aof. 16. ^^ ^^ Rawdon, who had the command ^ the 

^de-^ British forces of Carolina, had c<mcentrated them at 

Conde?. Camden, where he was joined by Comwallis. The 

AnUoM, hostile armies, each making an attempt to surprise the 

Br. lo^ other, met in the darkness of night Waiting, by mutual 

334. consent, for the dawn, they drew up their men for the 

fight The American militia fled, and the regulars 

could not sustain the unequal stnfe. Gen. Gregory 

1,,^^ was killed in this disastrous and bloody battle; the 

u Kalb. Baron de Kalb was mortally wounded. All the artil« 

12, AVhat distinguished partisan officers appeared at the south f 
What kind of men composed their parties 7 Who was successful 
at Hanging Rock I — 13. Who was sent from Maryland ? Who 
K>ined liim 7 How large was the southern army 7 How was 
the army further enlarged 7"^ 14. Where and under whom 
were the British forces ? Describe the meeting of the armies — 
the arrangements of the generals 7 Describe tne battle of Cam- 
den. When did it occur 7 What was the loes 7 
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lery, baggage, and stores, fell into ihe hands of the pir. iii. 
enemy. ^^^^ 

15. After this disastrous defeat, Gen. Grates retreated oh. ix. 
to North Carolina, leaving the British triumphant in ^m^L 
the south. Col. Sumpter, on learning the defeat of 
Gates, retired with 300 men to North Carolina. Tarle- ^^{^^ 
ton, with his legion, surprised him on the banks of defeau 
Fbhing Creek. Sumpter, with a few of his men, t??SS! 
escaped ; but most of them were taken by Tarleton, »ng 
and put to the sword. Marion, who about this time 
was promoted to the rank of brigadier general, still SSSSl! 
kept the field. 



CHAPTER IX. 

Arnold's Treason. 

1. Arnold did not fully recover from the wounds 
which he received in the battle of Saratoga. Not 
being able to take the field, he was, by his own request, 
made commandant of Philadelphia. Here, he indulged AraoU 
in high play, and extravagance of living; by which he JJSwI! 
expended more than his income. When he found !«»*• 
that this was the case, had he possessed the good sense 

and moral courage to retrench his expenses, and give 
up the vicious habit of gaming, much disgrace and 
sufiering might have been spared. 

2. But instead of this, he kept on in these expen- 
sive courses ; and set himself to devise expedients, to g^^^^ 
get the required money. In presenting his accounts gane* 
to the government, he made dishonest charges ; and ^"^JJ^ 
when they were challenged, he attempted to carry »w»y- 

15. What did General Gates? What officer yet made head .- 
n South Carolina? What nusfortune did he meet? Who yet 
iept the field ? ' 

CnAPTER IX. — 1. Give an account of Arnold? When he 
hund his expenses exceeded his income what ought he to have 
done ? — 2. Into what measures did his eztravagancA lead him ? 
(low were his dishonest acoounts received? 
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p»T.iii. them through, by bluster and bravado. Iii the end 
j»,jj jj these accounts were disallowed ; he was tried, for his 
oH.'iz. disrespectful language and behaviour to those in au- 
IY80* ^^^'^^y? ^^^^ ^7 ^^^ sentence of a court martial, repri- 
manded by Washington. 
*^^ 3. Revenge was now added to avarice; and Arnold 
treMOB addressed a letter to Col. Robinson at New York, 
foUow. Qpgjjjjjg, by this means, a negotiation with Sir Henry 
pricTof Clinton, in which he sold himself to the British to do 
himself their bidding, for the sum of ten thousand pounds, 
tomtrr* &iid a commission m the Bntish army, 
blood. 4 Instigated by Clinton, he sought and obtained of 
Heob- Washington the command of the fortress at West 
**jim?* Point His first measure was to scatter the army, so 
"we.t' ^^^^ ^* might be easily cut ofi* by the British. Major 
Point. Andr^, the young and interesting aid-de-camp of Gen 
Maior Clinton, had been by him intrusted to plan with Arnold, 
Andre. Jjq^ ^j^g army might be put into the power of the Bri- 
tish. 

5. To concert their last measures, Andre met Arnold 
a little below Stony Point. They spent the whole 

g^ 31. night in conference ;; and when the day dawned, their 
^ey atrsmgements were not all concluded. Andre was kept 
personal in closc Concealment through the day, and at night he 
iriew! prepared to return. By the entreaties of Arnold, he 
was prevailed upon to change his uniform for a com- 
mon dress. 

6. It became necessary for him to proceed towards 
New York by land. He took a horse from Arnold, 
and a passport, under the name of John Anderson. 
Having safely passed the American guard, and reached 

tokJrw Tarry town, near the British posts, three soldiers of the 
three militia crossed his way, and he passed on. One of 
them thought the traveller had something peculiar in 
his appearance, and called him back. Andre inquired, 
^^ where are you from ?^' ^^ From below,^^ (inten ding 

2. What was done by a court martial t — 3. What did Arnold's 
fierce passions next lead him to? For what did he sell himself? 
4. What command did he obtain? Whyr did he scatter the 
army? Whom did Sir Henry Clinton authorize to plan with Ar- 
nold the delivery of the army? — 5. Relate the circumstances of 
the interview ? — 6. Relate the circumstanees of Andre's sei- 
ture? 
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to be understood from New York,) replied the soldiers. p»t. hi. 
^'So am I," said the self-betrayed Andre. The soldiers p,p j, 
arrested him. oh. ix.* 

7. Andre plead earnestly to be released, and offered i^a^ca 
large sums of money ; but the humble patriots spurn- 
ed the bribe, and were deaf to the entreaty. Their ^^Kt* 
names were John Paulding, David Williams, and Isaac liams, 
Van Wert. They searched his person, and found pa- "weTt!" 
pers in his boots, in the hand-writing of Arnold, which 
disclosed the treason. They immediately conducted 




Andre to Col. Jameson, the officer, who commanded The^^ 
the advanced guard, near Peekskill. This officer could **J^*,[|j.' 
not be persuaded that his general was a traitor, and he nearest 
permitted Andre to write to him. Arnold seized a 
Voat and escaped. 



Aineri- 
?an Cor* 



T . What did Andre ? What were the names of the three who 
sized him f What further happened to Andre and Arnold 7 
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p*T. III. 8. Washington summoned a court martial, of which 
p,p 11^ Greene and I^ Fayette were members. Andr^ appear- 
CH. IX. ed before his judges with a noble frankness. He dis- 
guised no fact, and resorted to no subterfuge. His 
judges, according to the usages of war, were com- 
Oct. 9. pelled to sentence him to death as a spy. He was 
ujrof accordingly led from his prison to the gallows. 
Andre. 9. After the battle of Camden, Lord Cornwallis 
marched into North Carolina. He liad sent before 
Defea^'f ^^^ ^^^' Ferguson with a body of troops. They had 
Uie Br.at Committed such shocking outrages, that the people, 
MolS- Wghly exasperated, had collected in great numbers, 
*Min, under several commanders, the principal of whom 
^^3flS^ were Campbell and Shelby. They attacked Ferguson 
on a woody eminence, called King's Mountain. He 
was killed and his party totally defeated. 

10. This was a severe blow to Cornwallis, and ren- 
dered his situation in North Carolina precarious. 
Cols. Sumpter and Marion were on the alert, and his 
'liTJ?" ^oops were in continual danger^of being surprised by 
ireauto thcsc activc leaders. He therefore retired to Sou& 

* ' Carolina, and stationed his army at Winnsborough. 
^Btock-* ^^* Tarleton was sent in pursuit of Sumpter. He 
•tocks] attacked him at Blackstocks, but was compelled to 
Dec 2. retreat Sumpter being dangerously wounded, his 
Gateiis forces werc disbanded. Gen. Gates was now super- 
•Sifd by seded by Gen. Greene. This officer found the army at 
Greene. Charlotte towu, 

12. Gen. Leslie, with 1,500 men, having joined 

mStB a Cornwallis ,^t Winnsborough, his hopes of reducuig 

dewent North Carolina and Virginia were renewed. Arnold, 

v?i^ia. whom the British had made a brigadier-general, had 

been sent to the Chesapeake. He landed 1600 men in 

Virginia, and commenced, what now seemed his favo^ 

rite employment, the devastation of his country. 

8. What course did Washington pursue ? What was the fate 
of Andre ? — 9. Describe the operations of the British f Who 
had committed outrages ? Who were the leaders of the people f 
Describe the affair of King's Mountain ? — lO. Why did Corn- 
wallis now retire to South Carolina? — 11. Give an account c* 
the affair at Blackstocks ? By whom was Gates superseded I 
Where did Green find the army T — 12. What can you reUte o 
Arnold f 
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CHAPTER X. 

Robert Morris.— -Revolt of the Pennsylvania line.— Comwallia 
at the South. 

1. It is scarcely possible to conceive a situation p»t. m. 
more trying than that of the American Congress. ^' 
They were striving, not for conquest, but for ex- ^ch*. I. 
istence; their powerful foe was in full strength, in the ^^^^^ 
heart of their country; they had great military opera- f2^^ 

.tions to carry on, but were almost without an army, tietof 
and wholly without money, as their bills of credit had *****'**^ 
ceased to be of any value. 

2. But instead of sinking in despair, they redoubled 
their exertions. They directed their agents abroad to Th«yUy 
borrow, if possible, from France, Spain, and Holland. *^^^ 
They resorted to taxation, and they determined on in- raUe 
troducing thorough reform, and strict economy. They ""^^^y* 
accordingly appointed as treasurer, the excellent Ro- . 
bert Morris, of Philadelphia. By a national bank, to foS 
which he obtained the approbation of congresss, he ^'[j^ 
contrived to draw out the funds of wealthy indivi- unk. 
duals ; and by borrowing, in the name of the govern- 
ment from this bank, and pledging freely his private ^"J^SiT 
credit, he once more put the government in frmds. money 
Franklin had obtained from Louis XVI. a gift of six /^^ 
mDlions of livres; and his guarantee to the States and 
General of Holland, which, on this security, lent to ^oiitnd. 
ccmgress the sum of ten millions of livres. 

3. Before these measures had imparted vigor to the 
fiiinting republic, an event occurred which threatened 
its subversion. The Pennsylvania line, amounting to 
near 1,500 men, were suffering the extremity of want ^"^i 
A violent tumult broke out on the night of the 1st of Reroitol 
January. The soldiers declared that they would ^l^ 
march, with arms in their hands, to the hall of con- 
gress, and demand justice. It was in vain that their 

Chapter X. — 1. What difficulties had congress to encounter t 
— H. What course did they take? Whom did they make trea- ^. 
surer f What measures did Morris adopt! What had Franklin 
obtained ? —3. Give an account of the nratinv of Jan. 1781 ? 
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p»T. III. officers attempted to appease them. Their most po- 

p,^ jj pular leader, La Fayette, was constrained to quit the 

cH.'x.' camp. Gen. Wayne presented himself boldly among 

tYSl. ^^®™5 ^^*^ * pistol in his hand, but they menaced his 

' life, and pointed their bayonets, as if to execute their 

^*"- threats. 

A pacific 4. Sir Henry Clinton, informed of these afi^Ts, sent 

tdWMd ^^66 American loyalists, to make them the Hiost 

•yWash- tempting offers. The commissioners of congress crf- 

^d° fered them at the same time, the earliest possible pay- 

?f *^Sn- ^^^^ ^^ arrears, an immediate supply of necessary 

fi^ clothing, and sn oblivion of past conduct The ma-* 

Clinton's tiuccrs accepted these proposals ; and congress, in due 

cmisBft. fiaie^ fulfilled the conditions. The Pennsylvanians 

hftn^. then delivered up the emissaries of Clinton, who were 

jjg^ immediately hanged. The troops of New Jersey next 

Jersey erectcd the standard of revolt Washington marched 

^^ against them with so powerful a force, that he cc»n- 

andare pelled them to submit; and chastising their leaders 

{Sed. with severity, the army was no longer disturbed by 

sedition. 

5. Gen. Greene separated the southern army, which 
^^it consisted of 2,000 men, into two parts ; and at the 
uSern ^®*^ ^^ ^*^ divisiou he encamped at the confluence 
"'^ilnny™ of Hicks' crcck with the Pedee ; while Col. Morgan, 
iMdZl ** ^^® ^®*^ ^^ ^^® other, moved by his direction into 
Jan. 17. the western part of the state, 

&eS>w- 6. Cornwallis detached Tarleton, who finding Mor- 

P*JJ* gan's division at a place called the Cowpens, attacked 

'eoo."' with his usual impetuosity. After one of the severest 

^V *«i ^^^ ^^^^ fought engagements of the whole war, the 

wounked British Were entirely defeated, with heavy loss. 

Morgan ''• Comwallis pursucd the victorious party. Each 

p«""«d army made exertions to reach the fords of the Ca- 

waiiisT tawba, before the other. Morgan succeeded ; having 

crossed the river two hours only, when the British 

3. What was done to overawe and what to appease the mu» 
tineers ? — 4. What did Sir H. Clinton f How was the difficulty 
settled ? What was done to Clinton's emissaries ? What hap- 
pened in regard to the troops of New Jersey?— 6. llov, did 
.- Gen. Greene proceed in regard to the southern forces? — ©. 
Relate the affair of the Cowpens, mentioning the loss? T. 
Give an sccoum of the race b«tween the two armies ? 
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appeared on die opposite bank. Night came on, a p*t. ni. 
heavy rain fell, and Cornwallis was obliged to wait p,p ^j 
three days before the subsiding waters allowed him to ob. «.* 
pass. Greene here joined Morgan, having left Gen 1181. 
linger in command. Another race was begun, from A°oth«r 
the Catawba to the Yadkin. Again the British com- fnim *th« 
mander arrived just as the Americans had crossed, and ^J5*thi* 
again the waters rose, so that he could not immedi- Yadku. 
ately follow them. 

8. Gen. Greene marched to Guilford, where he was 
joined by the forces under Gen. Huger. Cornwallis Feb. ». 
proceeded to the Dan ; intending, by reaching these ^t^^ 
fords before the Americans, to prevent their commu- ««"»•. 
nication with Virginia. In this, also, he was disap- 
pointed. 

9. Greene's army had been augmented to 4,400. 
He now advanced upon his enemy, and took post at 
Guilford Court House, about eight miles from the Bri- 
tish general. The armies met on the 15th of March. M«r. is. 
The American regulars fought for an hour and a half, y^^nfo^* 
with great bravery, and in some instances forced the c. h. 
British to give way. They were, however, at length ^T^m^ 
compelled to retreat, but it was only step by step, and °|!;j^ 
without breaking their ranks. Cornwallis, after a few ^ml>r«. 
days repose, marched towards Wilmington ; and from 
thence into Virginia, to co-operate with Arnold, in 
subduing that state. Greene proceeded towards Cam- ' 

den in South Carolina. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Campaign of 1781 .—Battle of Eutaw Springs.— Cornwallis taken. 

1. Lord Rawdon, whom Cornwallis had left to 
command in Carolina, fixed his head-quarters at Cam- 

8. Where was General Greene joined by the forces under 
Huger ? Give a further account of the movements of Corn- 
walTia ? — 9. Give an account of the battle of Guilford Court 
House. Where did Cornwallis then go ? Where did Greene f 
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PT.ui. den. Gen. Greene advanced to Hobkirk's Hill, within 
p,jj jj a mile of Camden, where he entrenched his army. 
ch! XI, Here the Americans carelessly suffered themselves to 
IVSlv be surprized m the night by Lord Rawdon. By good 
^^^^^'^ generalship, Greene came near defeating the British; 
kirk'sH. but the advantage in the encounter, was at last with 
i^ioo^n the enemy. Greene retired five miles^ and encamped. 
««jh 2. Rawdon however, found his army weakened, 
and the inhabitants, in every direction, rising againsi 
"*J^^^ him. On the 10th of Maybe evacuated Camden, and 
Cunden. retreated towards Charleston. In two months, most 
*^y ^^ of the upper forts of the British, were either aban- 
doned or taken by the Americans. Marion, Sumpter, 
and Lee, took three of the forts, and 800 prisoners. 
Hoetiii- ^' ^^^^ Rawdon now established his camp at Orange- 
tiefsiw- burg. Greene pursued him; but finding his position 
**"****• covered by the windings of the Edisto, he bent his 
march, on the 16th, to the heights which border the 
Santee. The season proved uncommonly hot and 
sickly, and the contending armies, by tacit consent 
Execu- suspended their operations,.. A tragic scene occurred 
^if about this time at Charleston, which greatly irritated 
Hayne. the Carolinians. Col. Isaac Hayne was executed, 
without even the form of a trial, by order of Lord 
Rawdon and Col. Balfour. 

4. Gen. Greene crossed the Congaree, and descended 

^«g^ 8. along its right bank, intending to attack Col. Stuart, 

Eutew who had succeeded Lord Rawdon in command. This 

Bn"iS! ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^*^ck upon Eutaw Springs, and thither Gen. 

1^000. Greene pursued him. The armies engaged on the 

Am, 600. gjjj^ rp^g battle of Eutaw Springs, is memorable as 

being one of the most bloody, and valiantly contested 

fields of the war; and also for being the last of any 

note that occurred at the south. Greene's army in 

the first encounter, routed the British, but they found 

Chapter XI. — 1. How were the armies in South Carolina 
BOW eitnated ? Give an account of the battle of Hobkirk'a Hill ? 
— 2. What was Rawdon*s situation after the battle ? 3. Where 
did each army now move> and where rest for a season ? What, 
measure of the British incensed the Carolinians? — 4. Give an 
account of the movements of the armies t Give an account of 
the battle which now occurred ? Why was the battle of Eutaw 
Springs memorable ? 
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hi their flight a house, and other sheltering objects, f*t. iii. 
where they made a stand and rallied. Greene with- ~f^^ 
drew, bearing to his camp 500 prisoners. He with his ch.'xi. 
officers received the thanks of Congress. The British IKSt- 
no longer dared to keep the open country, but retired ^J^ 
to Charleston. The whole of South Cartdina and country. 
Georgia, except their capitals, was recovered. l^ Faj- 

5. La Fayette, at the head of 1,200 light infantry, *^^ "^ 
was how dispatched By Washington towards Virginia, ^ ** 
while a French fleet from Rhode Island, was sent out j^^ y^ 
to cut ofl* the retreat of Arnold from the Chesapeake. NaVai 
But Clinton sent Admiral Arbuthnot, who fought the j^'^^ 
French off* Cape Henry, and obliged them to return. «^i»k 
Clinton, sent Gen. Philips, with 2,000 men, to assist ^ 
Arnold. La Fayette arrived in time to save Richmond ; ^j^ 
but he witnessed from that place, the conflagration of Chester 
Manchester, on the opposite bank of the James. bamea, 

6. Comwallis went to Petersburg, and was there met 
by Arnold. He then moved the whole army into the 
interior of Virginia, hoping to overrun and subjugate ^JJJ^ 
the state* He harassed the country by sending out his ud 
light troops, especially those under Tarleton. They ^2Jjf 
on one occasion, came near taking prisoner Mr. Jef- 
ferson, then governor of the state. But he secreted 
himself, and escaped. 

7. Comwallis was suddenly recalled to the sea- gipH. 
coast, by an order from Sir Henry Clinton. Fearing <J^^ 
that the Americans uid French meditated an attack on cora- 
New York, he had directed Comwallis to embark r^J^ 
3,000 of his troops for that city. He marched with hk 
his army to Portsmouth, where he received counter *'*"* 
orders. Clinton having had a reinforcement, he be- awj. aa 
lieved he could dispense with further aid ; but he or- traius 
dered Comwallis to remain upon the coast This 
general marched to Yorktown, which he proceeded to 
fortify. 

8. Washington had learned that a French fleet 
with a large force under the Count de Grasse was to 

4. What was now the condition of the British in South Caro- 
Hna t — 5.-6. V^ bat was done in and near Virginia ? — 7. Why 
was Cornwailis recalled to the sea-coast 7 Where did he foirtify f 

H. What tleet did Washington expect f 
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PT.iii. wrrive in the Chesapeake. He concerted measures with 
— — Count Rochambeau, the French commander in the 
cH.'xi." United States. The allied force was concentrated in 
1*781* the neighbourhood of New York. Sir Henry Clinton 
Wash- believed they meant to attack him there. He was sur- 
"^"d* prised to learn that Washington had directed their 
march south, through New Jersey; but supposed it a 
feint to draw his army from their.defenses. The allied 
■rajMgo forces had gone to take Comwallis ; and had so got 
totoke the start of Clinton, tiiat he could not now hinder 
wJhi' them." 

j^ 9. The Count de Grasse, with twenty-five sail of 
Orasse the line, entered the mouth of the Chesapeake, only 
*5Jld* ^"^ ^^*^^ before Washington arrived at the head of 
blocks Elk, and immediately performed the part assigned to 
S^ him, by blocking up the mouths of the York and 
•«»^«' James rivers ; thus cutting oflf all communication be- 
tween the British at Yorktown and New York. A 
French squadron from Rhode Island got safely by the 
British fleet, and brought the artillery necessary for the 
siege, 
1V81* ^0. Clinton, vainly hoping to make a diversion in 
Seats ^^^^^ ^^ Comwallis, sent 3ie traitor Arnold, lately 
i&t ' returned from Virginia, to ravage Connecticut The 
^^ garrison of fort Griswold, in Groton, near New Lon- 
don, being attacked, made a resolute defense. At length 
they were overpowered. Xs the British entered, an 
Y\^ officer inquired, " who commands this fort ?'' " I did," 
rimm said Col. Ledyard, " but you do now ;" and presented 
•"^Jj^ his sword. The monster took it, and plunged it in 
his bosom. Scarcely was there a father of a femily, 
in the little town of Groton, but was that night 
burasN ^"^-^^^^^^^^ ; *°^ almost its entire population became 
London.' widows and orphans. New London was then burned. 
11. By the aid of the French fleet, Washington had 



8. With whom did Washington take counsel f Where were 
the allied forces concentrated? What did Clinton suppose t 
What in the mean time did Washin^on do t — 9. What fleet 
arrived f Where f When ? What did it perform t How were 
the allies supplied with artillery f — lO. What jiversion di«^ Clin- 
ton attempt to make in favor of Comwallis f Relate the ^ *^urt 
of fort Gnswold 7 What was the trahor*t next nzploit t 
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ft^cted the removal of his aimy and stores from the ft.iii. 
head of Elk. The whole force amounted to 16,000 ; 
7,000 of whom were French. The allies commenced ch." »«! 
their works at Yorktown, on the night of the 6th of 
October. On the 14th, two redoubts in advance of 
the English main works were taken ; the one by the 
Americans under La Fayette and Col. Hamilton, and !^ *^ 
the other by the French, upder the Baron Viomesnil. doubu 

12. Comwallis had confidently expected aicf from **^**^ 
Clinton, but becoming discouraged, he made an effort tUSL 
to escape^ by crossing the river in the night. His Cora- 
army were to embark in three divisions : — a part had J^*pu*u 
already crossed, and landed at Gloucester Point; a part •^v 
were upon the river ; the third division alone had not 
embarked^ The air and the water were calm, and his 
hopes of escape were high. In a moment, the sky 

was overcast, and a tempest arose. The very elements 
seemed armed against him, as if he was cnecked by 
an Invisible Power, which watched over the American 
people. ^ At dawn, the besiegers opened a destructive 
fire upon hun, and he was glad) when the abating 
tempest allowed, to return to his almost dismantled 
fortifications. i7***S 

13. Seeing no hope, the general on the 17th, Numb«r 
sent a flag to Washington, and the terms of sur- *^^' 
render were immediately agreed on. A sloop, laden 7,000. 
with such persons as Comwallis selected, was to be ^^J~ 
allowed to pass, without search or visit, to New York. To Um 
The whole remaining British force was to be surren- afrigatei 
dered to the allies; the land army, with its munitions, sotrwit. 
to the Americans; the marine, to the French. J^'.' 

14. This event caused a burst of joy throughout i^I^ 
America. Nor did the people, or the civil rulers, ^^ 
amidst the honors, which were showered upon the deTouv 



i I . How was Washington enablsd to remove his armv and 
stores ? What was the number of' the combined army ? What 
was done, and by whom, on the night of the 14th? — 12. What 
reflections might Comwallis naturally make ? — 13. What step 
did Comwallis now take ? What were the mosi important of the 
terms of surrender ? What was surrendered to the Americans } 
What to the French? How did this surrender aflM^t tb« 
Americans? 
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P'T.iu, Amer^n and French commanders, (oigei to acknow 
p^^ jT^ ledge their supreme obligation, to the Great Com 
CB. XII. MANDER and Ruler, of armies, and of nations. 
lYSl. ^^* ^^^' ^ Fayette, who had sought America in 
_ her adversity, left her as soon as prosperity dawned 
ette ^ upon her fortunes. He embarked about this time for 
gJJJj.JJ France ; leaving deep, in the hearts of a grateful peo 
pie, the remembrance of his virtues and his services. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

Vermoiit.—- Measures of Peace. — ^Fears and discontents ot tht 
Army happily quieted* 

sitnft. 1. Vermont was, at this period, an independent >^ 
*y^^ nation. Its territory was first settled by grants from 



New Hampshire, and afterwards decided, by the Eng- 
lish government, to belong to New York; and had 
that state given quiet possession of the soil to those 
individuals who had purchased, and cultivated farms 
under New Hampshire, Vermont would now have been 
a part of its territory. But the attempt having been 
ITTT made to eject those settlers b^orce, they forcibly re- 
Deciaret sisted. The inhabitants met m convention, in 1777 
depmi- ^^^ declared the New Hampshire grants to be an inde- 
ent , pendent state, under the title of "New Connecticut, 
alias Vermont ;" the first appellation, and the ungrace- 
ful " alias," being afterwards dropped. Their affeirs 
were, at first, managed by several of the leading men, 
called "a Council of Safety." Their first legislature 
met at Windsor, in March, 1778. 
Exhuu- 2. It was most fortunate for America that the result 

•mU.^8. of the last campaign had been favorable ; for such was 

/ 

14. What did they remember to acknowledge t — 15. Where 
^ was now the most generous of the defenders of America ? 

Chapter XII. — 1. What was Vermont? Under what state 
had the first settlements been made I What state afterwards 
laid claims to the settlements f How did the settlers proceed t 
By whom were their affairs firBt managed t 
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tke extreme poverty c^ the goyemment, that it seems ft. m. 
impossible that another could have been sustained. "Pj^^ 
The several state governments wholly failed of paying cb. xu. 
their taxes; alleging the utter inability of the people 
to meet further taxaUon. 

3. The people of England had also felt very severely 
their great expenses; and on hearing the disasters 
which had attended their arms, they murmured against 

the government for continuing the war. The house ^^^^ 
of commons, moved by this expression of feeling, as Pu-uh. 
well as by the eloquent speeches of Gen. Conway, 2ke« 
and others, voted, " that they should consider as ene- meofliu** 
mies to his majesty and their country, all who should pe^«. 
advise, or attempt, a further prosecution of offensive 
war on the continent of America." 

4. To be ready for oxertures of peace, congress ap* Freak- 
pointed as their agents four distinguished men, already a4«^ 
m Europe, — ^Dr. Franklin, John Adams, John Jay, and jg^jy 
Henry Laurens. Mr. Adams procured, from the states to tmt 
of Holland, on the 19th of April, the recognition of ^^ 
American Independence. On the 8th of October, he Amrino 
obtained a treaty of amity and commerce ; and, not ^^^ 
long after, a loan of money ; to the great relief of his mm 
exhausted country. t^^^ 

6. On the 20th of January, 1783, preliminary arti- «»•. 
eles of peace were signed at Versailles. The defini- 
tive treaty was deferred uatil the adjustment of affiiirs 
between England and France, and was not signed 
until the 3d of September, The terms granted to^^''^®* 
the Americans by this treaty, in respect to the extent Sept a. 
of territory, and right to the fisheries, were equal to j^^ 
their most sanguine expectations. It was a treaty tyis 
which made America, independent, in fact, as well as "'***^ 
in name. 

2. What was the condition of the United States at the close 
of the war? — 3. What was the state of public feeline; m Eng- 
land ? What resolution passed in parliament? — 4r. What men 
were chosen by congress ? For what purpose t What was pro- 
cured from Holland ? By whom ? — 5. When were the prehmi- 
naries of peace signed, and where ? What was deferred ? Till 
wnat time ? What can be said of the terms of the treaty as re- 
gards the United States t 

12 
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t*T, III. 6. The officers of the anny feared, thai if they 
p,p jj should disband) themselves and tiieir services would 

n.xiu be forgotten. Some were ambitious ; and thought that 
Dttcon- *^ ^ monarchy should succeed, they might became 

««»*» dukes or earls. A letter was addressed by one of 
thTi^ these to Washington, endeavouring, in a smooth 

**"• and artful strain, to persuade him, that a monarchy waa 

the most desirable form of government,, and himself a 

^ "^^ suitable man for king. Washington replied, that " he 

viewed such ideas with abhorrence, and must repre* 

AYftS. ^^"^^ ^^®™ ^^^^ severity." 

^^ 7. But the discontents of the army remained ; and 
Washington repeatedly urged congress to attend to 
their just claims. While the army were lying at New- 
burg, an anonymous paper, able, but seditious, was cir- 
>j^ culated. The advice it contained, was that the officers 
New- should cease to petiiwn congress, but march with 
•ddm. &nns in their hands, and demand justice. Washing- 
ton had foreseen such a crisis, and had reinained wi2i 
the army. His monitory voice was heard, as he ex 
WtA- horted the officers not to tarnish their fame, pure and 
cxSibito bright as it was ; but to believe and trust, that their 
bSw of ^^"'^^ry would yet be grateful for their devotion and 
ha^»- services. To congress, Washington wrote ; and in the 
"" most forcible language, presented the claims^and great 
merits, of those^who had breasted the conmioQ danger, 
and gained for all, the inestimable prize. 

8. Congress used their utmost exertions to meet 
the exigency. They commuted the half-pay, which 
Anriim had been pledged, for a stun equal to five years' full 
iXo^ pay. The officers were satisfied, and the army peace- 
\^ ably disbanded. ... On the 19th of April, just eight 
'"«w!** y^"^ fro"* ^^® battle of Lexington, Uie jojiul cer- 
tainty of peace was proclaimed from head-quarters to 
the American army. On the 25th of November, the 

6. What fears had the officers of the army I What ambitioui 
project had some of them ? What letter was addressed to Wash* 
mston ? How did it affect hb mind t — T . Give a further account 
of the discomems of the array ? What paper was circuktcd ? 
What did it propose? How did Washington meet this crisis t 
To what did ne exhort the officers? How did he write? — 8. 
What did congress? What did then the officers? What hap- 
poned on the I9th of April ? What on the 25th of N^ovemlicr f 
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British troops eracuated New York, and a detach- p't. in. 
ment entered it from the army of the new Republic. p,jj „ 
9. On the 4th of December, Washington parted on. xu£ 
from his ofikers at New York. A day was ap- «g3, 
pointed at Annapolis, where Congress were sitting, and j^ ^ 
in the presence of a large and deeply affected audi- -j^^i,. 
ence, he resigned his offices, and commending his ufto* 
country to the protection of God, retired to Mount '****'* 
Vernon, follow^ by the benedictions of America, and 
the admiratior of the world. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Depnaaon subsequent to the war. — Shays* Rebellion* — 
Constitution formed. 

1, At the close of the war, debts encumbered ^JJJ* 
Ihe generid^ and state governments. Heavy burdens ms, di». 
were necessarily laid upon the people, who were so ^^ 
poor as to be often nearly destitute of the necessaries surrco- 
of life. The distress of the country at length produced ***'**^ 
msurrections. 

2. In August, nearly 1500 insurgents assembled x'^^% 
under arms at Northampton. They took possession 

of t]|e court-house, to prevent the sittings of the court, tshwy 
and the issuing of executions. The next month a »•>>«*"<» 
similar scene occurred at WonJester. The leader Oen. 
was Daniel Shays. At the head of 300 men he ^^^ 
marched into Springfield, and barred the court-house otn, 
against the supreme court Gen. Shepard at the head ^^^ ^ 
of 1200 men, was sent to Springfield; where the mul- ^Cgf* 
titude refusing to lay down their arms, he fired upon 
them, and killed three men. The rioters fell into con- 
fusion, and soon dispersed. Fourteen only were 

9. What occurred on ine 4th of Dec. ? On^the 23rd T 
Chapter XIII. — 1. What was the conditio^ of the country t 
What was the consequence of this extreme depression f — 2. Re- 
late the circumstances of Shay's rebellion. How was it quelled f 
Unw was the affair finally dinposod off 
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p>T. iiL Sentenced to death, and these were afterwards pap* 
p,p, II. doned. 

CB. xiii! 3. The articles of confederation, although they had 
Defects served, during the pressure of danger, to keep the 
in the several parts of the nation together, were now found 
. "mttT inadequate. Congress had no authority to enforce its 
Article* ordinances; and now, that the pressure of public 
of confe- danger was removed, they were contemned and disre- 
!*•*«« ?*5^®*^' ^ convention of delegates, from five of the 
Del °^^^^^® states, met at Annapolis, in 1786, who came to 
gate^ ^6 conclusion, that a thorough reform of the existing 
fr^five government, would alone be effectual for the welfare 
■titM. of the country ; and Congress passed a resolution, re- 
commending a general convention of delegates, to be 
holden at Philadelphia. 
irav. 4. In May, 1787, the convention met, and instead 
of amending the articles of confederation, they pro* 
ceeded to form a new constitution. Their debates 
Contti. were long and arduous. Much honest difference of 
^^^ opinion existed; in particular, where the strength of 
•t Phite. the new govemmient came in question. On the one 
hand it was Contended, that, if the government was 
made too weak, a state of anarchy, and consequent 
Honest rcvolutiou, wotdd ensue; on the other, that if it were 
ei^*of 01*^6 ^oo strong, America would lose those blessings 
opiuM. of liberty, which she had bled to obtain ; and only 
make an exchange of foreign, for domestic oppression. 
Those in favor of holding the states strongly united, 
were called, at this time federalists, and their oppo- 
nents, anti-federalists. 
Pointt in 5. Other points of dispute arose, which were still 
the ^Te more dangerous, because they divided parties by geo- 
a«itot^ graphical lines. The most difficult of these, regarded 
"I^^^Sd ^^® representation, in congress, of the slave-holding 

3. Why was the government, as it then existed, found inade- 
auate ? Where did a convention meet ? At what conclusion 
aid they arrive ? What resolution was passed by congress ? — 
4. What important assemblage convenea in May, 1787 ? Wha 
did they proceed to do ? In what respect was there an honest 
difference of opinion in the minds of tne framers of the constitu- 
tion ? What was'maintained by each side ? Who were called 
federalists, and who anti-federalists f — 5. What other point of 
dispute was there ? 
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states. The slaves were at length allowed to be pt. hi. 
reckoned, in settling the quota of direct taxes and p,p ,;[ 
representatives, as equal to three-fifths of an equal ch. xin* 
number of free white inhabitants. That these great f lygiy. 
difficulties were compromised, holds up this conven- 
tion, as an example to future times, of the triumph of 
strong patriotism and honest zeal for the public wel- 
fare, over party feeling and sectional prejudice. 

6. The supreme authority, in whose name the con- 
stitution is promulgated, is that of '' the people of the ^^^^ 
United States ;" the objects for which they ordain and from 
establish, and bmd themselves to obey its precepts, pj^^*.,! 
are "to form a more perfect union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, promote the general wel- ^ct$, 
fare, and secure.the blessings of liberty to themselves 

and their posterity." 

7. The legislative power of the Federal Union, is 
vested in a senate and house of representatives, the 
latter to be chosen for two years, by electors qualified 
to choose representatives to the state legislatures ; — 

each to have been for seven years an inhabitant of the ^J J^ 
United States, and at least twenty-five years of age. ^"•*^ 
Representatives are to be appointed in each state, ac- * lower 
cording to the number of the inhabitants ; though there **®'»»^ 
must never be more than one representative to thirty 
thousand people. Lest the congress should become 
too numerous, the apportionment is varied, once in 
ten years ; or after the taking of each census. ^ 

8. The senate is composed of two members from 
-each state, to be chosen by the state legislatures. 

The term of service is six years ; but the first senate ^^^^ 
was to be so chosen, that one-third of the members present- 
had two years to remain in oflfice, another four, and *i^Jj^ 
another six; so that, therealWr, no more than one-third 
of the senate should be composed of new members. 

&. How was it disposed oft What may we say of this con 
Tention ? — 6. What is the supreme authority in which the con 
siitution is promulgated ? What are the objects for which it was 
established ? — T. In what is the legislative power vested ? How 
are representatives chosen — and for what time 7 By whom ? How 
are they apportioned ? — 8. Of how many members is the senate 
composed f 
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PT. HI. A senator must have been an inhabitant of the comH 

■p,p jj^ try nine years, and be not less than thirty years of age 

on. xiu. 9. The house of representatives choose their pre- 

Prwid- siding officer, who is called the speaker. The senate 

ingoffi- are presided over by Uie vice-president of the United 

**^ States. Congress must sit as often as once a year, 

"T"*^ and the ordinary sessions commence on the first 

Monday in December. 

, 10. All bills for raising a revenue must originate in 

the house of representatives. While the executive bears 

the public sword, the branch nearest the people 

carries the purse. . . . The executive power is vested 

prue^ in a president and vice-president; each chosen for 

hiJe^Se ^ *®"^ ^^ ^^^^ years; each to be a native bom citi- 

pune. zen, and to have attained the age of thirty-five. The 

president is commander-in-chief of the army and navy 

when in actual service. Witli the consent of two- 

Theexe- thirds of the senate, he b vested with the power to 

*ih(J* niake treaties, to appoint ambassadors, judges of the 

•word, supreme court, and many other officers. 

Them- ^^' ^^^ judicial power is vested in one suprenae 

diciai court, and such other courts as congress may establish. 

power, fpi^g judges retain their offices during good behaviour. 

They as well as the president and vice-president, 

impeuii- ™*y ^® impeached by the house of representatives, 

ment. and tried by the senate. 

1T8T. 12. Towards the close of this period, Virginia, North 
Nortti Carolina, and Georgia, extended to the Mississippi. The 
erec£i €^®^^ ^^^^^ north of the Ohio river was formed by 
into a Cougress iuto the North West Territory, 
territory, 'pjj^ original charters of Connecticut, Massachu- 
Tta!teS setts, and Virginia, gave to these states title to 
teUn- large portions of its lands ; but, Congress had pre- 
JSom,. viously compromised with (iese states, and extinguish- 

8. What their term of office t — 9. Who chooses the presid- 
inff officer of the house of representatives f What is he called f 
Who is the presiding officer of the senate? How often must 
they sit ? — lO. What bills must originate in the house of re- 
presentatives ? Who bears the sword ? Who the purse? Where^ 
IS the executive power vested ? What is requisite to make a 
person eligible? What power has the president? How are 
treaties made ? — 1 1. Wnere is the judicial power vested ? By 
whom are impeachments made ? Who tries them ? 
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ed their claims ; except to certain specified reserva- ^* ^-'^ 
tions. Connecticut had a large reservation in the north ru. ii. 
east part of Ohio; by means of which, she obtained conn. 
the nucleus of her school fund. ««• f«»nd 

13. The bill for the erection of the North West.^j^^^ 
Territory passed Congress in 1787. "While it was pro- 
pending, Mr. Jefferson introduced and carried an 'jJ,'*[5Jj 
amendment, forever excluding slavery from that ex- n.w. 
tensive region. ... A territorial government was here pirei 
first introduced into the American system. The gene- JJ"^***-?* 
ral government appoints for the territory its executive, 
and high judicial officers, while the people exercise, 
by an assembly of delegates, the legislative power. 



EXERCISES ON THE CMRONOORAPHER. 

What event marks the beginning of thii period t What is its 
date ! Point out its place od the chronogn^her. 

Point out ou the chronog^apher the place of the following 
events according to their dates : The Americans were defeated at 
the battle of Long Island, Aug., 1776. They defeat the Hessians 
at Trenton, Dec, 1776, and the British at Princeton, Jan., 1777. 
Dr. Franklin was sent on a mission to France, and Lafayette of- 
fered his services to Congress, in 1777. Burgoyne surrendered 
to General Gates, Oct., 1777. France made a treaty with the 
United States, in 1778. The battle at Savannah, and the naval 
victory of Paul Jones, occurred in 1779. Arnold's treason was 
1780. Comwallis* surrender at Yorktown, 0<^ 1781. The 
treaty of peace was signed Sept Sd, and Washington resigned 
Dec 28. 1788. The K W. Territory was erected, 1788. 
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PART IV^. 



FROM 1789 TO 1841. 




Wtihington'i Intngnratioa. 

PERIOD I. 



E rWAL ADOPTION OP i IfSO^ I THB PBDBRAL COMSTITCTIOS, 
TO 

\ 1803. \ < 



THE PURCHASE 



• OP LOUISIANA. 



CHAPTER 1. 

Organization of the new Government. — The Funding System. — 
Party lines strongly drawn. 

1. When Washington retired at the close of the war, pt*. i> 
he had fully intended to pass the residue of his days in f^i 
domestic retirement. The first summons, which he ^h. i. 
received to quit his delightful retreat, was when the \>y^^ 
legislature of Virginia chose him first delegate to the ^^^^ 
(Convention, which framed the constitution. With re- ingtJn 
luctance he consented to the pleas of friendship, and !;|.*jf. 
the call of public duty. He was made president of <icnt ci 
liie convention by a unanimous vote. tentto" 

Chapter I. — 1. What had been Washington's intention when 
he left the army ? What was the first time he was induced to 
vriolate it? Of what body wus he made president? How? 

257 
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p»T. IV. 2. The constitution being adopted, the universa] 
p,p J voice of the nation called him forth, to organize the 
cH.'i. government. A special messenger from the president 
Uiiani- ^^ congress, brought him the official intelligence of 
mou»h his election, and in two days he set out for New Yoik. 

fr^dent. whcrc cougrcss first convened. 

3. The ceremony of his inauguration was witness* 
ed, with inexpressible joy. He made an address to 

1789. ^^"^®ss, in which he offered his " fervent supplica- 
tions to the Almighty Being, whose providential aid 
If inau?* ^^" supply every human defect, that his benediction 
gurated would cousccratc to the liberties and happiness of the 
^ ^' ^' people of the United States, a government instituted by 
themselves ; and would enable every officer to execute 
with success, the functions allotted to his charge." 

4. Congress made it their first object to establish 
iay^itt!* a revenue, sufficient for the support of government, 
tietan and for the discharge of the debt, contracted during 

chftud^M the revolutionary war. For this purpose, they laid 

*"n!ure!^ duties on the importation of merchandise, and on the 

.j^ ^^ tonnage of vessels. . . . The first appointed under the 

•ecreta- coustitutiou as the heads of departments, vC^ere, Thomas 

"fciin^ Jefferson, secretary of state, Alexander Hamilton of 

Hamit the treasury, and General Knox of the department of 

KnoJ.*^ war. The small navy was assigned to the care of the 

latter. 

5. During this session it was proposed to amend the 
'confci. constitution. Congress agreed upon twelve new arti- 

^ J!l^"d ^^^^' which were submitted to the respective state 

legislatures; and being approved by three-fourths of 

, these bodies, they became a part of that instrument. 

Vt9i^ 6. Mr. Hamilton, early in the second session brought 

iiamii- forward his celebrated report, which was drawn up 

fi^i'L ^*^^ * masterly hand He showed the importance of 

public credit, and proposed, assuming or funding, not 

only the public debt, amounting to fifty-four milliona 

2. By what vote was he elected president oi the U. S.T Whcr« 
did Congress at this time meet? Did their messenger wait long 
for Washington ? -r 3. Give some account of his inauguration ?— 
4. What (Tid Congress make their first object? VVho wcr* 
made heads of departments? — 5. What was done respecting 
the consiituljon? — O. Give an account of Mr. Hamilton s 8fi^ 
tern of funding the public debts 7 
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of dollars, but also the state debts, estimated at twen- pt. vr. 
ty-five millions; and of making permanent provision p,p j 
for the payment of the interest, by imposing taxes on cb.'l* 
certain articles of luxury, and on spirits distilled within 
the United States. 

7. The debates on this report produced an irritation llfSI^ 
of feeling, which, in the event, shook the foundation 

of the government; and they may fairly be said, to be 
the origin of that violent party spirit, which, under ^^^^ 
the names of federalists and republicans, for thirty deimtet ^ 
years arrayed one part of the American conununi^ JJJ^ 
against the other. Mr. Hamilton's plan was finally animon 
adopted; and at the same time, a law passed fixing ***** 
the seat of government where it now is. The debt 
funded, amounted to a little more than seventy-five 
millions of dollars ; upon a part of which, an inte- 
rest of three per cent, was paid, and on the remainder, 
six per cent. 

8. Rhode Island had refused to send delegates to 
the convention, which formed the constitution; and 
neither that state, or North Carolina, had accepted it 

at the time of its adoption. North Carolina acceded to ^'n^j^ 
it in November, 1789; Rhode Island in May, 1790. . ., accede t* 
An act was passed, accepting the cession of the claims ISJaSJJJ] 
of North Carolina to a district, west of that state ; and 
a territorial government was established by congress, 
under the title of " the Territory of the United States, 
south of the Ohio.'' 

9. Kentucky was separated from Virginia, and also lYMi 
erected into an independent government, receiving its 
name from its principal river. ... A national bank was, a im- 
during this session, recommended by Mr. Hamilton, i^^ ^ 
and passed through congress, although it met a violent **^*" 
opposition from the republican party. After deliberate 
investigation, the president was convinced of its con- 
stitutionality and utility, and gave it his signature. 

7. What effect did its introduction produce in congress? Was 
it adopted ? What other law passed at the same time ? — 8. 
What two states at first refused to adopt the constitution? When 
did they agree to it? Wha* territory was taken from N. C. ? - 
0. What was don« re^^ecting a national bank 7 
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260 THE MORAVIANS. 

FT. IV. The bank was established at Philadelphia, with a 
p,jj I capital of ten millions of dollars. 
oH.*ii.' 10. Vermont was this year admitted as one of the 
Feb. 18. istates of the union. ... In 1791, the first census of the 
Vmnont United States was completed. The number of inhabit- 
to the ants was 3,929,000, of whom, 695,000 were slaves. 
'^^' The revenue amounted to 4,771,000 dollars, the export! 
Number to 19,000,000, and the imports to about 20,000,000 . . 
**2iJff*" In October, the second congress apportioned the num- 
•IS^i)** ^^^ ^^ representatives, according to the census. After 
' ' much disagreement, they fixed the ratio at one for 
every thirty-three thousand inhabitants 



CHAPTER H. 

The Moramns. — The Indians of the North West. 

1. After Pontiac's treacheries, the Moravian con- 
verts, in danger of perishing from the indiscriminate 

S^iS^ fury of the whites, went in a body to Philadelphia, 

•»*«• and were sheltered by the governor in a prison; yet, 

even th^re, some of them were murdered. Soon after 

this, Zeisberger led a party, who rested, for a time, on 

lYST the Alleghany river. The French war caused them to 

^J^^ remove ; and they next settled on the banks of the 

flw Aiie Ohio, near Beaver Creek. A still more inviting coun- 

^l^f try being offered them by the chiefs of the Dela wares, 

they removed to the banks of the Muskingum. Here 

they had several flourishing towns, among which were 

Leichtenau and Salem. 

2. But the missionaries were endangered by tlie 
jealousy of the chiefs, which operated now, as in the 
time of Elliot. The most powerful man of the Dela- 

lO. In what year was Vermont admitted to the Union ? What 
in 1790 was the number of inhabitants? The amount of reve- 
oue? Of exports? Of imports? What the ratio of apportionment 

Ghaftbr II. — 1. What happened to somie of the Moravian 
converts in Philadelphia? What progress did the missionaries 
afferwards make ? 
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wares^Capt. White-Eyes, a person of great and good p»t.iv. 
qualities, was, however, convinced of the importance of "imT 
civilization. He saw how much better off were the ch. ib 
Europeans, and even the christian Indians, than were ]iyi|4. 
bis own people. Christianity, he regarded as the prin- 
cipal cause of the great difference. The constancy 
and talents of this chief sustained the missionaries ^^.^^ 
against alarming opposition, and brought the nation to Eyei* 
favour them. " Let us," said one aged chief to an- *^3e* 
other, " do a good work before we depart, and leave a stand, 
testimony to our children." The chiefs solemnly de- 
termined in council, and promulgated the decree, that 
the Delawares, as a nation, would receive the word 
of God. Great prosperity followed. Zdsberger had 
made a spelling-book of the Delaware tongue, and 
was gatiiering the children into schools. 

3. The war of the revolution came on, and the IWdt 
missionaries and their converts, were, with Uieir prin- 
ciples of peace, placed in situations of the utmost dif- 
ficulty. At length, the unconverted Indians could be 
restrained no longer. They would fight, and were 
determined that &e Mcwravian converts should take Oct 
arms also. Because the missionaries revised consent, ^^^ 
they forced them away. Hundreds of their converts ^^ij^ 
followed them to a barren spot on the Sandusky river, dmky. 
Winter came on, and they suffered from hunger and 
cold. 

4. A party of their Indian brethren and sisters, went ^t92» 
back to the Muskingum, to gather the com from tlieir 
deserted fields. This party consisted of ninety-eight 
persons. They were at Lichtenau and Salem. An 
armed party of American marauders, possessed with ^ Mrtv 
the superstitious belief, that the Indians, like the Ca- f^^ 
naanites of old, were all to be destroyed &y the chosen Muskin- 
race, which, in their opinion, were themselves, hear- k**^ 
ing of this party, came upon them unawares ; and, by 
fraud and religious pretences, disarmed and made them 
prisoners. They were then put to a cruel death ; for 

2. Relate eircumstantialiy what happened amonff the Dela- 
\vares ? — 3 What changes did the war of the revolution cause 
among the Moravians and their converts ? — 4. What plan was 
attempted by a party of 98 of the Indian donverts ? 
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p»i'. IV. which these innocents prepared, by a night tpent hi 

p,j^ J prayer and praise. Two lads, aioiie escaped the mas- 
CH. u. sacre. 

|if^ 5. The missionaries were forcibly taken, and carriejl 
to Detroit They gathered their faithful converts again, 
on the Huron River. After Uie peace, the savage 
tribes being still hosUle, they went towards their flou- 
rishing settlemaits in Pennsylvania. They had bap- 
tized 720 of the Indians. 

6. After the treaty with Great Britain, that nation 
refused to deliver up Detroit and other posts in the 
western country; alleging that the Americans had 
not fulfilled certain stipulations of the treaty. These 
posts became the rallying points of the combined sa* 
vage tribes, who under Michikiniqua, the chief of the 

JIfeat. Miamies, called " the Litde Turtle," now ravaged the 
. frontiers of the United States. Pacific arrangements 
were attempted by the president, but wi^out effect 
On their failure, Gen. Harmar was sent from Fort 
Washington on the site of Cincinnati, with a force 
amounting to 1,400 men. In an engagement near 
Chilicothe, he was defeated with loss. 

n92. 7, Gen. St Clair, in October of the following year, 

with 1,400 men, marched into the wilderness, near to 

tfie Miami villages. He and his officers were asleep^ 

Oct. while at dead of night the savage chieftains assembled 

Chlr'i ^^ council. At dawn, the terrified Americans were 

*^k^ roused by the waivwhoop. The carnage was inde- 
scribable. Not more than one-quarter of the Ameri- 
cans escaped, and their whole camp and artillery, fett 
into the hands of the savages. 

A mint ^* Kentucky was admitted to the Union in 1792^ 
A mint was established by congress ; and the diyision 
_ and value of the money, to be used throughout the 

ingtoii's country, was regulated by statute, and called "Fe- 

^nUoo! ^®"^ money." . . . Gen. Washington was again elected 

4. What wicked transaction is here related! — 6. What fnr- 
iher account is given of the Moravians ? — 6. What did the Bri- 
tish refuse to do after the peace ? What did these forts hecorae I 
What party was first defeated by the Indians? Where? — 7 
Give an account of St. Clair's d«feat? —8. What was dona m 
1792? 
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president, and in March, 1793, was inaugurated. John p»t. iv. 
Adams was also re-elected vice-president. IFoTT 

9. The party-spirit, which had aiready agitated the ch. u* 
whole Union, raged with increased violence. The i>y9& 
democratic or republican party, were charged by the 
federalists with abetting all the crimes of the French 
revolutionists, who had just beheaded their king; while 

the federal party were accused by the democratic, of 
being in favour of monarchical principles, and under 
^e influence of Great Britain. 

10. Information was received of the declaration of 
war by France, against Great Britain and Holland. 
Washington was an American, and he did not choose 

to involve his country in the contests of Europe. He ^^^^ 
accortlingly, with the unanimous advice of his cabinet, ington'i 
issued a proclamation of neutrality. This measure t«5?i^. 
contributed, in a great degree, to the prosperity of 
America; whose proper maxim was, and is, "Friend- 
ship with all, entangling alliances with none.*' 

1 1. M. Genet, who was appointed by the French re- ^ ^^ 
public, arrived in Charleston, S. C. The flattering A^Tvii 
reception he met with, induced him to take the pre- ®fOe»«** 
sumptuous measure of attempting to induce the Ame- Co"^** 
rican people to embark in the cause of France, what- j^e ext 
ever might be the determination of their government. c»»^ve. 
This turned many against him. The conduct of the Feb. l 
administration towards M. Genet was approved by V79^ 
congress. France, at the request of the president, an- ^"^i^* 
nulled his powers, and he was succeeded by Mr. 
Fauchet. 

12. At Pittsburg a meeting of citizens was held, and ^^^^^^ 
an opposition to the law of congress, laying a duty on in p%. 
distilled spirits, agreed on. The marshal of the district, ^ 
was seized by armed men, and compelled to enter into ue seat 
an engagement to refrain from executing the duties of g[*\^ 
nis office ; and other public officers were maltreated, surgent*. 

9. What was the state of parties? — lO, With what powers 
was B'rance at war? What course did Washington take? What 
IS the proper maxim of America ? — 11. What was done by the 
French minister ? What part did congress take ? By whom waa 
(»enet succeeded? — 158. Give an account of the wmskey insur- 
rection in Fa. ? 
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p*T.iV. I'^^ number of the insurgents was calculated at seireii 
PMrTT ^*^^"^"^' Washington, made requisitions on the go- 
cB.'iL vernors of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Virginia, for 15,000 militia. These under command 
of Gov. Lee of Virginia, marched into the revolted 
district Such salutary terror was inspired, that no 
farther opposition was attempted. 
1*794. ^^' ^ ^^^^ between the United States and England 
* was, at this time apprehended. The Americans were 
accused of preventing the loyalists from regaining pos- 
session of their estates, and British subjects from re- 
*co^ covering debts, made before the war. On their part, they 
piainu complained of the arrogant pretensions of England, in 
Bri'^ regard to navigating the sea; and also, that the military 
and posts, of the westem wilderness, were still retained, 
««iSr contrary to the treaty; and that tlie Indians were, by 
their garrisons, incited to make incursions upon the 
frontier settlements,— -and sheltered in the forts, as they 
returned from midnight burning and murder. 

14. Congress passed bills laying an embargo for 
thirty days — ^for erecting fortifications — ^for raising » 

ij^fji provisional army, and for organising the militia. To 
•^ to^ avert, however, if possible, the calamity of another 
BngiaiuL ^j^.^ jyf j. jj^y y^^ ggj^^ ^^ England, to negotiate with 

the British government. 

15. Gen. St. Clair was succeeded by Gen. Wayne, 
to whom the Indians gave the name of the '' Black- 
Snake." Many had forsaken the alliance, and the 

TJ^^ Little Turtle believing that the Indians would be de- 
rurtie*s feated, would have persuaded them to peace. " We 
opbion shall jjQt surprise them," said he, "for they have now 
Wayne, a chief who never sleeps." But the coimcil over- 
ruled his opinion. Wayne attacked, and completely 
ivayne's routcd thc/ Confederacy, near the mouth of the river 
^,li. Au Glaize. The British at the neighbouring fort who 
had incited the Indians, now refused to shelter tliem. 
By this means they lost all influence with them, and 
the savages made peace. 

13. Why was a war with England apprehended ? — 11. \V ha. 
laws were passed by congress ? Who was sent to F.ngland ' I'mt 
wh&t?-^ 15. Give an account of Gron. Wayne's operations at 
the west ? 
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16. Mr. Jay* liaving negotiated a treaty with Great p»t. »▼• 
Britain, returned in the spring of 1795. His treaty p,jj ^ 
provided that the posts, which the British had retained, ch.'u! 
should be given up to the Americans, and compensa- ji^^, la, 
tion made for illegal captures ; and that the American l'Y94* 
government should hold £600,000, in trust for the ^* 
subjects of Great Britain to whom American citizens with p. 
were indebted. But it did not prohibit the right of *'***^ 
searching merchant vessels, which was claimed by the 
British. 

17. While the senate were debating with closed 
doors, a member had given an incorrect copy to a 
printer. It was circulated with rapidity, and produced 
great irritation. The senate, after much debate ac- 5)^ 
cepted the treaty. The president received addresses ?»**»*»* 
from every part of the Union, praying him to with- "y W 
hold his signature; but Washington believing the con- 
ditions to be the best which, under existing circum^ 
stances, could be obtained, signed it in defiance of 
popular clamor. . . . Treaties were also made with the 
western Indians, with Algiers, and with Spain. By 

the latter, the Mississippi was made the western 
boundary, and a right to the navigation of the river ^"^^^ 
and to the use of New Orleans as a place of deposit, 
was secured to the United States. ... In 1796, Tennes- 
see was admitted to the Union. 

18. The French government tried various means to 
flatter and cajole the Americans into aiding them in 
their European wars; but finding a steady system of Vw^. 
neutrality maintained, they began depredating on the 
American commerce ; their cruisers being encouraged 

in capturing the vessels of the United States. 

19. As the period for a new election of the presi- 
dent of the United States approached. Gen. Washing- 
ton publicly signified his determination to retire to 
private life. He received addresses from every part 

16. When did Jav*s treaty arrive ? What were its provi- 
sions? — IT. What nappeneci while the treaty was before the 
•enate ? What was the consequence, and what was done in re- 
ference to the treaty ? What other business was transacted at 
this time in congress? — 18. What was the conduct of the 
French ? — 1S>. What determination had Washington made f 
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FT. 1 7. of the country, which though expressing regret at the 
p,D J loss of his services, yet congratulated him on the as- 
o*. in. tonie^ing increase of national wealth and prosperity, 
1996** during the period of his administration over a country, 
which was more indebted to him, than to any other 
human being, for its very existence. 

20. On retiring Washington published a Fare 
well Address, in which he called on his countrymen td 
cherish an immovable attachment to the national union. 
Wash He recommended the most implicit obedience to the acts 
^^°Jj of Ae established government, and reprobated all ob- 
ftddnM. structions to the execution of the laws^ — all combma* 
tions and associations, with ^e design to overawe the 
constituted authorities. Good faith and equal justice 
should be observed towards all. Honesty, no less in 
public, than in private af&irs, is the best policy. Reli- 
gion and morality are the pillars of human happi- 
ness. These great tniths, with others, were taught 
us, as parting precepts, by our parental friend, whose 
fame, for wisdom, gathers brightness as time passes on. 



CHAPTER m. 

America resents the indi^ties of France. — ^Adams's Admuus 
tration. — Jefferson's. 

*^ *' 1. The party candidates for president, were Tho-. 
aSmm naas Jefferson on the part of the republicans, and John 
P^j- Adams on that of the federalists. Mr. Adams was 
Sttttnon elected president, and Mr. Je0erson vice-president. . . , 
•jjJ^Sr ^^' Adams received intelligence of an open insult on 

the part of the French government, now in tlie hands 
'fi^* of the directory. They had desired the American 
^fnaet. Dftinister to quit France, and determined not to receive 

another, until the United States had complied with 

their demands. 

20. What can you repeat of Washington's Farewell Address T 
Chaptbr III. — 1. Who were the candidates of the two par- 
ties for president ? Who was made president ? Who vice-pre- 
sident ? In what year ? What government treated our republic 
with insolence 7 
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2. Mr. Adams, to show his desire for peace, not- pt. nr. 
witlistanding this ill usage, appointed three envoys ex- p,p, j 
traordinary to the French republic ; but they, instead ch. uil 
of being openly received, were privately beset with pfakaey. 

^trigues ; the object of which, was to make them pay ^*|jj*" 
money, to bribe Uie persons in power. These shame- oerry 
ful proposals were made in letters signed X. Y. and 
Z. . . Nothing seemed now to remain but war. An 
army was provided for by Congress, and Wash- 
ington appointed to the command. Capt Truxton of 
the American frigate Constellation, fought and cap- 
tured the French frigate L'Insurgente. 

3. The French government at length became con- ISOOi 
vinced, that, although the Americans might choose to 
quarrel among themselves, yet they would not suffer Buoi». 
foreign interference; and they made overtures for a hS^dof 
renewal of negotiations. Mr. Adams promptly met ^^"^ 
them, by appomting three envoys to Paris. They 
found the government in the hands of Napoleon ^J^^* 
Buonaparte. With him they amicably adjusted all m«ie. 
disputes. 

4. Washington calmly and peacefully expired at 
Mount Vernon, in the sixty-eighth year of his age. 

His history is tfiat of his country, during the period *^^^ 
of his public services. What may be said of many of dSa ©/ 
the worthies of the revolution, may be eminently said JJ^ 
of him ; in no instance has he rendered his country 
a more important service^ than in leaving to her future 
sons, his great and good example. 

5. Suitable buildings having been erected, the seat igOO^ 
of government, agreeably to the law passed by con- g^^^^f 
gress in 1790, was transferred from Philadelphia to govern- 
the city of Washington. A territory, ten miles square, ^^^ 
in which it was to be permanently located, had been wdto 
ceded to the general government, by the states of Vir- ujgtoa 
ginia and Maryland ; and received the name of ^ the 

3. Give some account of the X. Y. aiid Z. mission as it was 
called? What was done in reference to the e;pected war? — 
3. Of what did the French government become convinced ? Who 
was at the head of the French government, and what was done f 
*- 4. \yiiat interesting event is next related f •— 5. What trans 
for was now made t 
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5W6 party-spirit's worst day. 

p»T.iv District of Columbia." . . . Mississippi, and a part of 
■p, jj J the northwest territory, called Indiana, were this year 
CH. m. made territories with separate governments. 

6. The time had now arrived for electing a presi- 
dent. It was at this period, that the feuds and 
animosities of the federal and republican parties were 
at their greatest height Mr. Adams had lost the peo- 
ple's favour by one of those changes of popular senti- 
ment which public men often experience. He had sanc- 
tioned two acts which were regarded as hostile to the 
constitution ; " the Alien Law," which authorised the 
president to order any alien, whom he should judge 
dangerous to the peace and liberty of the country to de- 

"kwfc*^ part from the United States, on pain of imprisonment, 
and another, called the " Sedition Law," which imposed 
a heavy fine, and imprisonment for years, upon such as 
should " write, print, utter, publish, &c, any false, scan- 
dalous, and malicious writing against the government 
of the United States, or either house of congress of the 
United States, or the president, &.c." Under the sedi- 
tion law, several persons were actually imprisoned. 

7. By the constitution, as it then existed, each elec- 
tor voted for two men, without designating which was 
to be president He who was found to have - the 
greatest number of votes, was to be president, and the 
second on the list, vice-president. The republican 

^* tod**" electors, who had a very considerable majority over 
Burr, -the federal, gave their votes, to a man, for Thomas 
Jefferson and Aaron Burr; intending that Jefferson 
should be president They had thus an equal number 
of votes; and the election must, according to the 
constitution, be decided by the house of represen- 
tatives. 

8. The federalists considered that they might yet 
defeat their opponents; and probably believing that 
they should find a grateful friend in Col. Burr, Uiey 
determined, if possible, to raise him to the presidency 

6. What two unpopular laws had been passed ? — t . How 
did each elector then vote ibr president and vice-president 1 
How was the vote of the electors given ? — '8. What did the ff 
daral party now think and do t . * 
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On conntiiig the votes in the house, Mr. Jefi^rson and pt. iy. 
Mr. Burr had each an equal number. Th'uty-five times "77^7^7 
ihe voting went round, and the hour had nearly come, ch. m* 
when if a president had not been chosen, the govern- igm^. 
ment would have been destroyed. At length JefTerson Ar« 
had a majority of one State. . . . The constitution was J^^ 
afterwards amended, so that the same danger might and rice 
never occur again. The conduct pursued by both ^{J 
parties in* congress, on this occasion, manifests how 
little, party spirit cares for public good. 

9. A second census of the United States was com- 
pleted; giving a population of 5,319,762, an increase 

of one million four hundred thousand in ten years, cenms 
In the same time, the exports increased from nine- 1800 
teen to ninety-four millions, and the revenue, from ^**Jj**^ 
4,771,000 to 12,945,000 dollars. This rapid advance ISOl. 
in the career of prosperity, is unparalleled in tlie history 
of nations. 

10. In 1802, Ohio was admitted as an independent i80!t. 
state into the Union. Much of the territory of this 
state was originally claimed by Virginia and Connecti- Ohio ad 
cut ; and was ceded by them to the United States, at ""^^^^ ** 
different times, after the year 1781. From this state, w»ioo. 
as a part of the N. W. territory, slavery was excluded. 

11. In 1802, the port of New Orleans was closed 
against the United States. Spain having ceded Louisi- 
ana to the French, the Spanish intendant anncunced Louiai- 
that the citizens of the United States could no longer ^^ 
be permitted to deposit their merchandise and effects Spain to 
in the port of New Orleans. The western states ap- "^'^*' 
prehended the ruin of their commerce; and great agi- ^^^»™ 
tation was excited. The right of deposit was subse- wetten 
quently restored; but the alarm had shown, how 
important was the possession of the waters of the 
Mississippi to the western states. 

8. What singular position of affairs now presented itself? How 
did it terminate ? What does this «ffair show with respect to 

?arty spirit ? — 9. In what year was the second census taken T 
low many inhabitants? What increase of population in ten 
years? What of exports and revenue? — lO. What account 
can yoj give of Ohio ? — 11. On what account were the western 
states alar me d and agitated ? Was the right of deposit restored 7 . 
What had^Hi alarm shown. 
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'p»T.iv. 12, Negfotiations were therefore set on foot, by 
p»D.ir which the United States purchased of France, for tlie 
cH.m. gum of fifteen millions of dollars, the whole territory 
IgO^ of Louisiana, This acquisition nearly doubled the 
Lo« • extent of the Republic, adding the vast western sec- 
JJJ^" tion of the basin of the Mississippi, and giving the 
United States a boundary on the PaciAc Ocean. 



of 
Franc*, 



12. What negotiations were set on foot? What pur/ihase was 
made. For what consideration f What may be said of this ac- 
quisition ? 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOGRAPHEE. 

What epoch marks the beginning of this period ? What 
M its date? Point out its place on the chronographer. 

Washington was inaugurated president April 30th- 1789, 
Point out the place of this date. Mr. Hamilton's funding 
fiystem in 1790 was the origin of the federal and republican 
parties. Point to the place of that year. The national 
bank was established in 1791, and the first census of the 
United States completed. Point out the place of this date. 

The defeat of Gen. St. Clair occurred in 1792.'* Locate 
this event. Kentucky was admitted into the Union in 1792. 
Washington was inaugurated the second time, in 1793. 
Point out the places of these events. Gen. Wayne totally 
defeated the Indians, August 20th, 1794. Jay's treaty with 
Great Britain was signed by Washington the same year. 
Point out the place of the year. Washington published his. 
Farewell Address in 1797. Point out the place of this date. 

John Adams was inaugurated president and Thomas Jef- 
ferson vice-president, March ^ 1797. Point to this year. 
Washington died Dec. 14th, 17^9. Point out the place of 
this date. In 1801, Thomas Jefierson was made president, 
and Aaron Burr vice-president. Point to the place of this 
date. At what event does this period terminate f What lf^ 
its date ? Point out its 4)lace on the chronographer. 

Let the teacher now select other dates, as before. 
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AtMrican Officers, mtintioned in this 


British, Officers, 




worM. 


Sir George Pr^ 


Dearborn, 


Dudley, 


vost, 


Gen. Hull, 


Croohan, 


Brock, 


M' Arthur, 


Pike, 


Tecumseh, 


Cass, 


Chandler, 


Sheaffe, 


Findlay, 


Winder, 


Proctor, 


Miller, 


JACKSON. 


St. Vincent 


Brush, 


Floyd, 


Drummond, 


Van Home, 


Rtpley, 


RiALL, 


Gen. Van Rens- Boerstler, | 


Ross, 


selaer, 


Johnson, 


Brooke, 


Col. Van Rens- Wilkinson, | 


NichoUs, 


8ELAER, 


Hampton, 


Packenham, 


SCOTT, 


Boyd, 


GiBBS, 


Wool, 


Izard, 


Kean. 


Smyth, 


M'Clure, - 




King, 


Brown, 




Hopkins, 


Holmes, 


.... 


Shelby, 


TOWSON, 




Russel, 


Portbri 




Campbell, 


Stricker, 


Navai Officeri 


Harrison, 


Smith, 




Winchester, 


Strono. 


Dacres, 


Clay. 




Garden, 
Barclay, 


Naval Officers. 1 


Warren, 




■1/ 


Cockbum, 


CoBL Hull, 


Lawrence, 


Beresford, 


Porter, 


Allen, 


Broke, 


Jones, 


Burrows, 


Hardy, 


Decatur, 


Barney, 


Cochrane 


Baxnbriogs, 


Downes, 


DOWNIB, 


Chauncby, 


Blakely, 


Hillyar 


Pzrrt, 


Macdonouoh. 


Tucker. 
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PERIOD II. 

FROK 

TBI rORCHASI I 1.803; \or LOUXSLUTA, 

TO* 

THB CESSION > IS^O* \ ^T PLORIDi.. 

CHAPTER I. 

War with Tripoli. — Troubles with England and France. 

1. The Barbary Powers were nations of professed p»t.it 
pirates. They took and made slaves of American citi- 
8ens, as they did those of other countries ; appropria- 
ting vessels and their cargoes. If any nation would I8Q3, 
pay them annual tribute, they would not take that 
nation's vessels. This was for several years done by ^Jj? 
the United States, as it had long been, by European pinti 
nations. At length the American republic determined 
to resist, and declared war against Tripoli. This 
war is memorable, as it laid the foundation of the 
American naval character, and discipline. Commodore 



P'D. n. 

ClI. I. 



eaL 



Chapter I.— 1. What were the Barbary Powers ? What did 
they with respect to the citizens and vessels of the European and 
American nations ? In what case would they desist from their 
piracy? What did the U. S. do ? Why ia the Tripoliiun war 
memorable f 

* ^eUButy of cession. 13 273 
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t*T. IV. Preble, who commanded the American fleet, sent in 
^f^^TJj; 1803 to the Mediterranean, was not only an able of- 
cu. L fleer himself, but he possessed the talent of moulding 
others. 
1804. 2. Lieut Stephen Decatur, retook the frigate Phila* 
delphia from under the guns of the Tripolitan battery; 
«- set her on flre in the harbor, and escaped. This 

frigate, commanded by Capt Bainbridge, was one of 
^^ Preble's squadron, and had adventured too far into the 
larH «r- harbor of Tttpoli, and ignorant of the navigation had 
pioiu grounded. The officers and crew were made cap- 
tives, and wiUi other Americans, were treated with 
every indignity. Their sufferings went to the hearts 
of their fellow eitizens; and, as an expedient to oblige 
the bashaw of Tripoli to release them, the government 
authorised Capt. William Eaton to unite with Hamet, 
an expelled bashaw, to assist him to recover his for- 
mer station. 
IM5. ^* £&ton was made general of Hamet's forces, amount- 
ing to a few hundred Arabs. He marched from Egypt 
^ton ^ Berne, where the American fleet co-operated with 
toket him. He assaulted and took Deme. The Tripolitans 
^"**' sent an army, which was defeated in two engage- 
ments. The bashaw then sued for peace ; and (>>1. 
Junes. Lear, the American consul, negotiated with him a 
^wiS treaty, by which the American prisoners were set at 
Tripoli, liberty, sixty thousand dollars ransom-money being 
paid. Support was withdrawn from Hamet, but he r^ 
covered his wife and children. 
4. In July, 1804, occurred die death of Gen. Alex- 
^^^- ander Hamilton. He died in a duel, fought with 
Hamii- Aaron Burr, vice-president of the United States. Burr 
too killed ^as the challenger. Hamilton, not having the eouragr 
with^ to brave the opinion which would call him coward) 
^*^* met his antagonist against his sense of right, and with« 
out desire or intention to injure him. By this lamcnW 

1 . Who was the commander ? What can you say of him ? — 
2. What daring exploit was performed by Decatur T How came 
the Philadelphia stranded ? Where ^ere the captain and crewf 
What was William Eaton to do in this war? — U. Give an a^ 
count of his movements ? On what terms was peace concludodf 
— 4. (;iTe an account of the death of HamiUon, and its oausef 
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able wealmess of mind, America lost one of her most p>t.it« 
phed sons. . . Mr. Jefferson received his second pre- p^ jj 
sidential election ; and such was his popularity, that cu, i.* 
out of 176 votes, he received 162. George Clinton 1805 
of New York, was chosen vice-president 

5. Col. Burr was a dark and subtle man. Neither ISOY 
party had, any longer, confidence in him. He went to 

the west, and there set on foot some great scheme, 
which he was canying on, when, becoming suspected 
of treasonable designs against the government, he was ^ 
seized, and taken to Richmond for trial. It was sup- trwoL 
posed, that he intended to possess hunself of the bank *^^l^^ 
of New Orleans ; and that he was raising an army, with ^^ ' .' 
which he meant, either to subdue Mexico, or some 
other of the Spanish provinces. Sufficient evidence of 
his guilt not appearing on trial, he was acquitted. 

6. Although a neutral policy had been steadily 
maintained, the American nation was now made to -gj^Qq 
suffer in her commerce, by the measures which £ng- to 
land took, on the one hand, to humble France, by.WOS 
keeping all neutrals from trading at her ports; and the Aa.coB 
counter measures assumed, on the other hand, by the ^^^^ 
entperor Napoleon, to keep all neutrals from the ports "*' 
belonging to Great Britain. 

7. The " decrees'' made by France^ and the '* or- 
ders in council" made by Great Britain, for these pur- 
poses, were unjust, and contrary to ^e laws of nations. 
The United States were not in right obliged to abstain 
from trading to the French ports, because the sove- 
reign of Great Britain commanded it; nor to abstain ^*Jjf 
firpm trading to Great Britain, because it was so ordered <ien md 
by the French emperor. And when these two nations **^''*** 
proceeded, which on both sides they did, to take, and 
condemn as prizes, American Vessels for disobeying 
their unlawful decrees, they bo^ committed acts of 

war upon our nation. 

. 8. The American government by its agents at the 

courts of Great Britain and France, remonstrated in 

6. What further account is given of Col. Burr ? — 6. How did 
America now sufier in her commerce f — T. What may be said 
«* the decrees and orders in council as regards the rignt of tb* 
ntM t What did both natioiia with regard to ibe U. 8. t 
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P«T.iy. decided tenns. As the shipping of the country was 
»„ .J so much exposed to seizure, congress laid an embargo* 
cu!i/ This also deprived the nations, which had injured the 
^Olf. American ^commerce, of the advantages of their trade. 
^^ But the measure was much disliked by many of the 
^^' American people. 

9. There were other causes of complaint against 
the English. In the exercise of what they termed the 
right of search for British native bom subjects, their 
Pretend- naval officers entered and searched American vessels 
ofaeaKh! ^^ ^^ ^^S^ scas; and repeatedly took, not only natu- 
ralized, but native American citizens. The Jeopard, 
a British ship of war, attacked and overpowered an 
American frigate, the Chesapeake, but a few miles 
from the coast, and took from her four men. 
Outnce 10. The outrage upon the Chesapeake, which hap- 
"ST P^'^^d before the embargo was laid, was resented by the 
pe^. whole nation. But the English government sent out 
Mr. Rose, who made such explanations as satisfied the 
1809. federal party. , . . In 1809, Mr. Madison was inaugurated 
** w!^" president, and Mr. George Clinton of New York was 
SStT re-elected vice-president. . . In the meantime the em- 
bargo met with the most violent opposition throughout 
^-»n- the country. The government repealed it and substi- 
•ubJa!* tuted a law, prohibiting all intercourse with France 
tuted. or Great Britain; with a proviso, that should either 
revoke her edicts, this non-intercourse law should 
cease to be enforced, as it regarded that nation. 

11. In April, a treaty was concluded with Mr. Ers^ 
Mr. £r- kiuc, the British minister; which engaged on the part 
vringe- ^^ Great Britain, that the orders in council, so far at 
mcntfis- they affected the United States, should be withdrawn 
by Ae The British ministry refused their sanction, alledging 
minutry. that their minister, whom they recalled, had exceeded 
his powers. His successor, Mr. Jackson, insinuated 

8. What course was taken b/ the Am. government? — 9. 
What other cause of complaint was against England ? What 
wiM done by a British armed ship f — 10. What was the national 
fe. ig respecting this outrage? Who were made president 
and vtcc-presiderxt ? In what year? What law was substituted 
fJcNT the embargo? — 11. What arrangement was made by Mr. 
Krskine ? VV hat was done by the British ministry ? What wat 
Mr. Jackson's bcJutviour, ana the oonsequenee I 
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in a correspondence with the secretary of state, that ft. ir. 
the American government knew that Mr. Erskine was ^I^^fjf 
not authorized to make the arrangement. This accu- ch.' i. 
tation was denied by the secretary, but repeated by Mr. 
Jackson. The president then declined further inter- 
course. 

12. In 1810, France repealed her decrees, and the 181©. 
president issued a proclamation on the 2d of Novem- French 
ber, declaring, that all the restrictions imposed by tlie ^^f^ 
non-intercourse law, should cease, in relation to France "p*^* 
and her dependencies. 

13. The population of the United States, by the 
third census, taken in 1810, was 7,239,903. ... An en* ^^^ 
counter took place off Cape Charles, between the Ame- Attack 
rican frigate President, conmianded by Com. Rogers, J^^ 
and the British sloop of war. Little Belt, commanded dent, 
by Capt. Bingham. The attack was commenced by ^'gg^ 
the Little Belt, but she w^ soon disabled. This was 

a token that war was at hand. 

14. The appearance of a hostile confederacy, had 
been discovered among the Indians on the western indiani 
frontier. At its head, was the great chief Tecumseh, hwtue. 
and his twin brother, Elskwatawa. Tecumseh, who 

was the master-spirit, took upon himself the depart- '^^ 
ments of war and eloquence, while Elskwatawa was Ei»kwi. 
to invest himself with the sacred and mysterious cha- **^^ 
racter of " Prophet." Pretending to be favored with 
direct communications from the Great Spirit, he by 
tricks and austerities, gained belief. He then began 
a species of drill, the object of which seems to a^mUi 
have been to discipline the Indians to obedienjce and ^^^ 
union. He ordered them to kill their dogs, and these uoa. 
faithful friends were instantly sacrificed. They must 
not, he said, permit their fires to go out; and at once 
the lire of every wigwam was watched as by vestals. 

15. While the Prophet thus manifested, Uiat priest- 
craft, in its worst form, may inhabit the desert as well 



12. Whai was done by France? What by the president! — 
13. What wa« the population? Of what year? What encounter 



wnfawa ? 



V>ok place' — 14. Whatt two remarkable characters appeared 
among the Indians ? Give an accoimt of Tecumseh ? Oi Elks- 
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m-.tv. M itit city, Tecumseh was going from one Indian con- 
p,p^ jj^ federacy to another, and, by his eloquence, inflaming 

CH.' I. their minds against the whites. He did not, like 
T«ciim- Philip, believe it possible to exterminate the entire 

•ch»8 white population, but he thought the combined Indian 
power, might suffice to set them their bounds. 

16. Gov. Harrison, of the Indiana territory, was di» 
rected to march against them with a military force. 
On the 7th of November, he met a number of tfie Pro- 
phet's messengers at Tippecanoe, and a suspension of 

uTippe- hostilities was agreed upon until the next day. Har- 

iTTk "*^^ formed his men in order of battle; and they thus 

w. lair. reposed upon their arms. Just before day, the faith- 

ind. 270. jggg savages rushed upon them. But the war-whoop 

was not unexpected. The Americans stood, rq)elled 

the shock, and repulsed the assailants. Tecumseh 

was at a distance, not having expected, that the whitei 

would strike the first blow* 

17. The French decrees being annulled, conmnerce 
had begun with France, and nine hundred American 
vessels, richly laden, had been captured by the British 
since the year 1803. The president recommended to 
congress, that the United States should be placed in 

Prepare- &n attitude of defense. Provision was accordingly 

*^m^ made to increase the regular army to 35,000 men, and 

to enlarge the navy. The president was authorized 

to borrow eleven millions of dollars, and the duties on 

imported goods were doubled. 

18. Mr. Madison laid before congress documents^ 
tSi% which proved that in 1809, the British government, by 
Henry'f i^s agent. Sir James Craig, governor of Canada, had 
discJo- sent John Henry, as an emissary to the United States; 

*""* to intrigue with the leading members of the federal 

^f^' party, and lead them, if possible, to form the eastern 

niMim. part of the unicm into a nation, or province^ dependent 

on Great Britain. Henry proceeded through Vermont 

15. Wliat was made manifest by the Indian prophet ? What 
was Tecumseh doing ? What were his views ? — 1 *>. Who was 
sent against the Indians ? Describe the baiile of Tippecanoe ? — 
17. How many of the American vessels had the British taken t 
Since what year ? What measures were taken to prepare for 
war 7 — IS. What disclosure was made by the President f 
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tnd New Hampshire to Boston; but he retamed with- ft. it. 
out ejecting, in any degree his purpose. rnTu. 

CM. 11* 



CHAPTER IL 

War of 1812. — Condition of the country. — Hall's surrender. 

1. On the 18th of June, 1812, war with Great Britain 

was formally declared. In 1775, the Americans were ^ ]J 
comparatively a warlike people; tiiey had now become eUr«i. 
enervated by a. peace of nearly forty years. In 1808, 
the regular army consisted of only 3,000 men ; but 
during that year, the government increased it to nine Mditerf 
thousand* The act to raise an additional force was t^*^. flf. 
passed so short a time previous to the declaration of inMie- 
war> that not more than one-fourth of the number **"**** 
were enlistied at that time; and those were, of course, 
nw. and undisciplined. 

2. The state of the revenue in 1812, was extremeiy 
unfavorable to the prosecution of an expensive war. 
Derived almost scdely from duties on merchandise im- ^^^^^ ^ 
ported, it was abundant in a state of commercial pros- the re- 
perity ; but in time of war and trouble, the aggressions ^^^ 
of foreign powers, while Aey produced an increase of 
public expenditure, almost destroyed the means of do* 
fraying it 

3. The condition of the navy was better than that The nm- 
of the army. The situation of the United States, as a ^^^^^ 
maritime and commercial nation, had kept it provided ^"^*^ 
with seamen. The recent contest with Tripoli, had JJiy. 
given to the officers and men, some experience in war. q^^^ 
But the navy was small. Ten frigates, ten sloops, and D^r- 
one hundred and sixty-five gun boats, was all the ^JJJJ.* 
public naval force, which America could oppose to tlie ^^^f^ 
thousand ships of Great Britain. . . . Henry Dearborn, a * 

Chapter II. — I. At what time was war declared f Whai was 
die condition of the army ? — 2. What was that of the revenue ? 
- ^. What that of the. navy f Who was made tommander 7 
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prr. IV. eurviving officer of the revolution, was appointed 
p,p II major-general and coimnander-in-Ghief of the Ameri- 
ori. n.' can army. 

WSi!^ 4. The plan of the campaign was formed at Wash- 
ington. It was intended to invade Canada, at Detroit 
and Niagara, and that the armies from these places 
should be joined, on the way, by the force stationed 
kmy of at Plattsburg, and all proceed to Montreal. The army 
norOfr. <^6stined for Detroit, was collected at Dayton, in Ohio. 
west, some time before the declaration of war. The forces 
consisted of three regiments of volunteers, command 
ed by Cols. M^Arthnr, C^s, and Findlay, and 300 re- 
gulars under Col. Miller; — the whole under Gen. 
Hull, who had been, for some time, governor of the 
Michigan Territory. 
juM 30. 5. Gen. Hull, moving slowly through an unculti^ 
Hull at vated region, reached the rapids of the Maumee^ and 
j^^^ on the first of July sent off his hospital stores, his 
^ '* sick, and part of his baggage, in a vessel to go by 
A trunk Water to Detroit. This vessel, in which was hui 
ew^- trunk of private papers, containing accounts of .the 
^^ * army, and plans of movement, was taken by the Bri- 
tish. Gen. Hull arrived at Detroit on the 5th, and on 
the 12th invaded Canada. At Sandwich he issued a 
bold and imposing proclamation, inviting the Canadians 
to join him. The British force, which it was expect- 
ed his army would attack, was at Fori Maiden. He 
waited near it for artillery from Detroit. A detachment 
of the army took a bridge leading to the fort, but he 
would not suffer them to retain it 

•6. As the British had the command of the waters, 
the road from Ohio, by which Hull expected a party 
Horae'f under Capt. Brush to bring provisions, was infested by 
gj^**^ warriors whom their shipping landed on the American 
TceuBH side. Hull sent a detachment, under Van Home, to 
•^' keep open the road. Tecumseh and his Indians lay 
in ambush, and killed thirty of his men, when the re- 
mainder fled to Detroit 

4. What was the plan of the campaign ? Describe the army 
of the north-west ? — 5. Describe fiulrs progress fnin Dayten 
to (he vicinity of Maiden ? — 6. What happened to the first party 
sent ^y Hull to escort Capt. Brush ? 
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7. On Uie 17th, the important fortress of Mackinaw p»t.iv 
was taken, by a party of British and Indians, the small J^^n^ 
garrison being allowed "the honors of war. The vie* oh.' a.* 
torioas piurty were now bearing down upon Hull. Nor m^^^ 
was this all. Gen. Dearborn was draw||^ by the British, 

oa pretence of treatiyg for peace, into an armistice, in ^'^^ . 
which Hull's army was not included. This set free which 
the whole British army of Canada to come against huU^ 
him, as nothing was to be feared from any other 
quarter. 

8. Gen. Hull took counsel of his fears, and against 

the entreaties of his officers, returned to Detroit. He j^^^ ^ 
sent immediately Col. Miller, with 600 men, to escort ^^?f 
Capt. Brush. In the woods of Maguaga he routed, in ^T 
a severe fight, Tecumseh and his Indians : and then ^"qq***" 
returned to Detroit, Gen. Hull having learned that 
Capt Brush had taken another route. . . . Fifty persons, 
mostly the garrison of CMcago, were slain by a party 
of savages, as they were attempting to pass from that 
place to Detroit 

9. On the 13th, Brock, the most able of the Bri- ^JJ^^Jf* 
tish Generals, arrived at Maiden, and took com- •?- 
mand. On the 14tb5 he moved the British forces to 'ST.^ 
Sandwich, and the next day sent a summons to Hull 

to surrender ; threatening him, that the Indians would 
be let loose upon Detroit, unless he did. On the morn- 
ing of the 16th, Brock crossed to Spring Wells, and 
moved towards Detroit Gen. Hull drew up his men 
in order of battle ; then, while they were eager for the 
fight, ordered them to retire to the fort The indigna* 
tion of the army broke forth, and all subordination 
ceased. They crowded in, and without any order 
from the general, stacked tiieir arms, some dashing 
Aem with violence upon the ground. Many of the 
soldiers wjept, and even the women were angry at 
iuch apparent cowardice. 

T. What circumstances alarmed Gen. Hull ? — 8. What re- 
trograde movement did he make ? What second party send out f • 
What battle was fought? What happened on the 15th of 
Aususi ? — 9. Who took command of the British army ? De- 
scribe the movements of Brock? What was done by Hull? 
What was the conduct of tlie army, when bid to retire to the 
fort? 

13 
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282 THE €K)OD «H1P CONSTITUTION. 

p'T. ir. 10. Hull, perceiving that he had xk> longer any tu 
p,jj jj thority, and believing that the Indians were ready t# 
cu.' u.' fall upon the inhabitants, was anxious to put the place 
«gjo under the protection of the British. A white flag wa» 
Huiuur- ^""^ ^"^ upon^the walls of the fort Two Britisli 
rraderT ofHccrs rode up, and a capitulation was concluded by 
!im!k2' ^"^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ unbecoming haste. His officers 
pri^nen wcrc not cousulted, and every thing was left at the 
**• mercy of the British general. . . • Gen. Hull was soon 
after exchanged, and brought to trial. He was sei^ 
tenced to death, for cowardice and unoffioer-like con- 
duct, but pardoned hy the president, as he had, in his 
youth, been a brave revolutionary officer. 



CHAPTER in 

Naval successes. 

1. Three days after the disgraceful surrender of 
Detroit occurred off the Grand Bank of Newfound- 

^iK»?' ^^^^j the capture of tlie British frigate Guerriere, under 

▼ktory. the command of Capt. Dacres, by the American frigate 

i?65*^ Constitution, commanded by Capt Hull. Capt. Dacres 

f3. Ln[ had challenged any American vessel of her class, and 

7^,7*. hi various ways, manifested his contempt of '^the 

Yankees.'' In thirty minutes after the first broadside 

of the Constitution, the Guerriere had her masts and 

rigging shot away, and her hulk so injured, that she 

,__^ was in danger of sinking Capt. Porter, of the United 

^^ ' States frigate Essex, captured, near the same place, the 
British sloop of war Alert, after an action of only 
eight minutes. 

2. On the 13(h of October, the army stationed at 
Lewiston, under Gen. Van Rensselaer, mostly com- 

^ lO. What was then done f What was the manner of the sur- 

^ render? What sentence was passed against Hull? Was it 

executed ? 
Cbaptsr III. — 1. What important naval victory happened 

about the time of Huirs surrender ? What was the loss on boA 

sides ? What other naval victory occurred ? 
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posed of New York mflHia, made an unfortunate and yr.nr, 
uosuccessful attempt to invade Canada. ^A part of the f^^ 
army crossed, and a battle was fought lit Queenstown. ch. m, 
Dwckig the battle, Gen, firock was killed, by a party oet is. 
beaded by Capt. Wool. But Gen. Kicaffe coming up <^^ 
with 1,000 9riti8h and Indians, while the militia on Am.io» 
the American shore refused to cross, the republican ]^^]l| 
troc^ on the Canada side were obliged to surrender, mm^ 

3. Gen. Sm3rth succeeded Gen. Van Rensselaer, and 

kte in the season, made another abortive attempt to -^-^ 
cross an army into Canada. Capt. King, with a party, **^ 
bad prepared the way, by gallantly storming a battery 
opposite Black Rock; but the army did not follow 
him, and he was made prisoner. 

4. Ohio and Kentucky, had aroused at the call of 
Hull fmrassistaiice; and an army, on its march for De- 
troit, was in the southern part of Ohio, when the news 

met them, of the surrender of that post. 'Htis rather voiuu 
stimulated than repressed the »rdor of the patriotic inhar ^^^ 
bitants of the west Kentucky put on foot 7,000 volun* 
teers, Ohio nearly half that nomber. Congress ap- 
pointed Gen. Harrison to the command of these forces. 

5. The Indians of the north-west had murdered 
twenty-one persons at the mouth of White river; and 
bad committed other atrocities. For the defense of 
Ihe Indiana and Illinois territories, a large number of 
mounted volunteers was eoliected, by Gov. Shelby of HopkiM 
Kentucky.* Under Gen. Hopkins, they attempted an unsuc * 
expedition against the Kickapoo and Peoria towns; but ^^. 
being gentlemen vdunteers, and feeling on mi equality tioa 
with their general, they^after several Ssys march, put ^\t 
it to the vote of the army, whether they would proceed ^^^ 
fiirther; and a minority of the troops being against it, 

they turned about, and, to die grief of the general, 
went home. This affiur brou^t the employment and 
paymg of volunteers into disrepute. 

^. Describe the affair of Queenstown? — 3. What acconnt 
can you give of Gen. Smyth's attempt ? — 4. What troops had 
been raised in the west ? Who appointed to the command ? — 
5. What had been done by the Indians ? Describe the expedi 
tion against them, headed by Gen. Hopkins f 
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f»T. IT. 6. Gen. Hopkins, at the head of another party, — tiM 
^,i> ij after him Cols. Russel and Campbell, made predatory 
OH. ni. incursions into the Indian towns. They put the savages 
Oet. 18; in fear, and protected the white inhabitants. . Capt 
Whou^ Jones, in the American sloop of war Wasp, captured, 
Froik after a bloody engagement, a British w^like vessel, 
"•Jj^ the Frolic. Two hours after the battle, a British seven- 
OeL 25. ty-four took Capt. Jones and his prize. . . Com. Decatur, 
^104** "* *^® frigate United States, defeated and made prize of 
Am. 12. ^e British frigate Macedonian, Cs^t Carden. . . . The 
P^ gg fortunate frigate Constitution, commanded by Com. 
Br.ioM* Bainbridge, captured, off the coast of Brazil, the British 
w!*ml ft^gate Java. Besides these public successes, the Ame^ 
rican privateers took 250 British vessels, and 3,000 
prisoners. 
State of ''• The warmth of party feeling had not abated. The 
j«rtj enemies of the administration declared, diat the iU- 
"*• success of the war was owing to their inefficiency; 
while its friends attributed Uie failure, to the interfe- 
rence of the opposite party. Both were right in a de- 
gree; as the government, unused to war, had- doubt- 
less failed of making judicious and seasonable provi- 
sions. But all its difficulties were increased, by an 
ungenerous, and almost treasonable opposition. 

8. The most alarming opposition was not, however, 

that arising from mere individual clamor. The stated 

of Massachusetts and Connecticut had refused their 

. militia, to the call of the general government. They 

^^u alleged that the state govemnients ought to detenrnne 

right*, when the exigencies of the nation require the services 

of their militia. They also decided, that it was un« 

constitutional for the president to delegate his power 

to any officer, not of the militia, and' who was not 

Mr. Mft- chosen by the. respective < states; . It was probably 

^»'* owing to Uie disa[^obation, with which the gpreai body 

^m" of the people viewed these opinions and measures oi 

*• the opposition, that the result of the election of pre 

6. What officers made successful incureions ? What naval 
victory occurred Oct. 18th ? What on the 25th of Oct. f — 7. 
Whai was the state of party feeling f — 8. What alarming e)rmp- 
toms of rebellion occurred in New England ? What enect hid 
the pro<;eedings of the opposition on the election ? 
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«iident was not only favorable to Mr. Itf^foo^ butPT.iv 
showed a diminution of the federal^ and an increase p,jj ^ 
of the republican party. ch.\v. 

9. Congress passed acts authorizing the construction igts. 
of four large, ships of war, for the increase of the navy 
on the lakes,and for increasing the bounty given to re- 
cruits, wad enlarging the regular army. The previous ccngreii 
kw authorizing the employment of volunteers, as they make 
had been found insubordinate, was repealed. To pro- carl^ «" 
vide for the revenue, they auUiorized a loan of sixteen *^« "^^ 
millions of dollars; and gave power to the president 
to issue treasury notes to Uie lunount of five millions; 
Mr. Madison received his second inauguration on the 
4th of March, and Elbridge Gerry was at the same 
time made vice-president 



CHAPTER IV. 

Campaign of 1813.— Massacre of Frenchtown. 



1. The head-quarters of Gen. Harrison were, at this 
time, at Franklinton, in Ohio. Gen. Winchester had Hiurrisaa 
been detached to proceed in advance of the main army. hSl^w, 
Hearing that a party of the Biitish were stationed at 
Frenchtown, he attacked and dispersed them. But 
on the morning of the 22d, he was surprised and as- j^^^ 
saulted by the combined force of British and Indians, Mm- 
under the command of Col. Proctor. Gen. Winchester pwidh- 
was taken ; and being terrified with Proctor's thr<iat **^ 
of an Indian massacre, he presumed, though a pn- k^'sSS!* 
soner, to send a command to the troops still fighting fir"*S«! 
to surrender; Proctor having promised them, in that '••a^w. 
case, protection. They laid down their arms, and the ^ 

fl. What laws did congress make to carry on the war ? Who 
v«^ made president and vice-president? 

Chaptgr IV. — 1. Where was Gen. Harrison with the western 
army ? Whom did he detach 7 What account can you give (d 
the shocking scenp Frenchtown 7, . 
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PT.iv. scenes of Fort William Henry were re&cted. Proctor 
^,jj jj abandoned them, now miarmed and defenseless^ to the 
«H.'iv.' savages. Five hundred were slain. They were mostly 
Mt8. ^o^ui^^^^ ^^^™ respectable families m Kentucky. 

2. Gen. Harrison removed his army to Fort Megs. 

ProctcNT here besieged him with a combined force of 

, British and Indians* Gen. Clay, with 1100 Ken- 

FoH ' tuckians coming to his assistance, a plan was Idd to 

"^^dif's **^^^ '^® army of Proctor with the combined forces 

defeat* of Hanison and Clay. A party headed by Col. Ducb- 

ley, fell into an ambuscade, and were slaughtered by 

Tecumseh and his Indians. But Proctor was defeated, 

and obliged to raise the seige. 

^. The Indians, as success ^led, began to desert 
^ J their allies. But Tecumseh was faithful. The Fit« 
Ft stel Nations now declared war against the Canadas. . . . With 
**'^"' 600 men, Proctor attacked Fort Stephenson on the 
Sandusky river. Major Croghan, a youth of twenty- 
one, defended the fort with 160 men, and repulsed 
Proctor with the loss of 150. 

4. On the 22d of Febj?uary, the British attacked 
Br!^'t£ Ogdensburg with 500 men. The Americans, inferior 
9sd^ in numbers, retired and abandoned their artiUery and 

* stores to the British. Two schooners, two gunboats, 

April *^ct^6J^ ^^ *he barracks, were committed to the 

A £tii'k flames. ... On Lake Ontario, Commodore Chauncey, 

qJ^ bed by great exertions, made ready a flotilla, to aid in 

the operations of the commg campaign. 

5. The first important service of the flotilla, was 
April »7. ^^^ ^^ transporting the army of Gen. Dearborn, from 

York. Sackett's Hai-bor to Ycw-k, the capital of Upper Canada. 

'k. 90** Gen. Pike, by whose advice the descent was made, 

^*Sm' ^^®*^d Gen. Sheaffe at the landing, in a severe con- 

'" ' test In the mom^t of victory, this excellent officer, 

with 100 Americans and 40 English, was killed by 

2. Give a further account of the military operations near Lako 
Erie f — 3. What was now done among the Indians ? Give an 
account of the affair at Fort Stephenson ? — 4. Of the invasion of 
Ogdensburg. Who commanded the American marine on Lake 
Ontario f What had he done ? — 5. What was the first important 
service of the flotiUa ? Give an account of the battle at the land- 
ing. Of the subsequent disaster. Of the further movements of 
the Americans. 
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Ibe blowing ttp of a magazine. The Americans took p*t. it. 
possesMon of the town. After three days they re- "^^ 
crossed the lake to Saekett's Harbor, where they kit eu!ir! 
their wounded. WSHM 

6. On the 27th Gen. Dearborn re-embarked his army 

and proceeded to attack Fort OecHrge. After fightir^ Mw 37. 
for its defense, the British commander, Col. St. Vincent, q^^ 
spiked his guns, and abandoned the fort The Ame« Br. Iom 
ricans took possession of Fort Erie, that having ^'m^' 
also been evacuated, by the British. Col. St. Vincent Am.ia 
had retired, with his army, to Burlington Heights, 
near the head of Lake Ontario. To pursue him, Qen. 
Dearborn detached Gens. Chandler and Winder. Col. AflWr ot 
St. Vincent, at dead of night, stole upon them and at- ^^' ** 
tacked the camp. In the confusion and carnage which 
tosued. Chandler and Winder were both made pri- 
soners. The Americans, however, maintained their Bearer 
post, and forced the enemy to retire. . . Col. Boerstler Dum- 
being sent against a British force at the Beaver Dams, ^Sk 
which proved much larger than his own, surrendered 
his detachment 

7. The American fleet, now formed on Lake Erie, 
was -commanded by Com. Ferry. It consisted of the 
Niagara and Lawrence, eadi of twenty-five guns, and 
sevcaral smaller vessels, carrying two guns each. The 
enemy's fleet, of equal force, was commanded by Com. 
Barclay, a veteran oflicer. Perry, at 12 o'clock, made *^p^ iJ« 
an attack. The flag-ship became disabled. Perry em- vkt^' 
barked in an open boat, and amidst a shower of bul- 

letS) carried the ensign of command on board an- 
other, and once more bore down upon the enemy 
with the remainder of his fleet At four o'clock, the 
whole British squadron, consisting of six vessels, car- ^ ^^ 
lying in all sixty-three guns, surrendered to the H«rri«m 
Americans. ^^^ 

8. This success on lake Erie, opened a passage to won of 
the territory which had been surrendered by Hull; and and*" 
Gen. Harrison lost no time in transferring the war Detroit. 

6. Give an account of the military movements at Fort Brio t 
C»f the affair at Stony Creek t What was done at Beaver Dams^ 
What k«8 in prisoners ? — T. Describe the battle on Lake Erie. 
— 8. What good effect immediately followed this victory f 
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PT.nr. thitiler. On. the 21d of September, he knded kit 

p»D. u. ^oops near. Fort . Maiden, but- Proctor, des^Mte ika 

GB.' 1?/ spirited remonstrance of Tecuinsehvan abler m«m than 

ffifl^ himself, and now a general in the British army, had 

evacuated Maiden, burnt the fort and stoke^houses, 

and retreated b^ore his enemy. The Americans^ 

on the 29th, went in pursuit, entered, and repossessed 

Detroit. 

9. Proctor had retired to the Moravian village on 
Oct 5. the Thames, about eighty miles fi:om that place. His 
^^^ armyof 2,000, was more. than half ilndiims. Hiurrison 

^riSS' ^'^^^^^^^ ^^^ °^ ^^® ^^ ^^ October. The British 

prb.600. army, although inferior in numbers, had the advantage 

k^m! o^ choosing theur ground. Gen. Ha^ison gained much 

Am. loss, reputation for his arrangements, espei^ally.^ as he 

^^* changed them with judgment^ circumstances changed 

on the field of battle. Col. Johnson, with his mounted 

Kentuckians, was opposed to Tecumseh and his In- 

Desth of dians. In the heat of the battle the chief fell, bravely 

^2h!^ figli^g- His warriors fled. Proctor, disma3red, meanly 

deserted his army, and fled with two hundred dn^ocms. 

10. The Indian confederacy, in which were still 
3,000 warriors, had lost with Tecumseh their bond of 
union; and the Ottawas, Chif^was, Miamk, and 
Pottawattamies, now sent deputies to Gen. Harrison, 
and made treaties of alliance. 

1 1. In the early part of this year, the bays of Chesa* 
peake and Delaware were dieclared by the British go* 
vemment to be in a state of blockade. To enforce 

Grace,* this cdict, fleets! were sent over und^ Admirals War* 
*J2 rei^i Cockbum, and Beresford. Admiral Cockbum 
gramAii made his name odious by his disgraceful b^aviour in 
d^riush ^^^ Chesapeake. He took possession of several small 
islands in the bay, and from these made descents upon 
the neighboring shores. Frenchtown, Havre de Grace, 
Fredericktowh, Hampton and Georgetown, were suc- 
cessively the scenes of a war^a«, of which savages 

8. What moyement was made by Proctor t By the Ameri- 
canst — 9. What account can you give of the battle of the 
Thamesf— 'lO. Did the death of Tecumseh produce eonse- 
auencea of importance t — 1 1. What happened in the vicinity ol 
tna ChesapeakA. 
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would have been ashamed; and which did much tn p.^ jy. 
hurt the cause of the British, by incensing the Ameri- — '■ — 
cans, more and more, against them. c?. y!* 



<3HAPTER V. 

Northern army.— Loss of the Chesapeako. — Creek War 

1. On Lake Ontario, Com. Chauncey, encountered IMS- 
a fleet of seren^ail, bound for Kingston, with troops and 
provisions. Five of the vessels he captured. . . . The 
general plan of the American government was still to Br. Fie«t 
take Montreal. An army was at Sackett's Harbor, ^^^ 
partly composed of the troops from Fort George, of by sir 
which Gen. Wilkinson took the command. This army ^"^ ^•* 
wia embarked to proceed down the St Lawrence ; and 

was to be joined by the army from Plattsburg, com- 
manded by Gen. Wade Hampton: 

2. A detachment of this army landed under Gen. 
Boyd, and engaged a party of the British at Williams- 
burg, and was defeated. Gen. Wilkinson here was u^^ 
informed, that Gen. Hampton would not join him; and jj^^- 
he went into winter-quarters at French Mills. . . . Gen. "sao. 
Hampton, in attempting to move towards Montreal, *'• ^^ 
had found some opposition from the British troops ; 

and he returned to Plattsburg for the winter. He was 
soon succeeded in command, by Gen. Izard. 

3. Sir George Prevost,no longer fearing an attack 

on Montreal, sent Generals St. Vincent and Drum- Newwk, 
mond to recover the forts on the Niagara. Gen. ^^*» 
MCJlure, the American commander at Fort George, Black 
having too small a force to maintain his post, with- 
drew his troops, but burnt as he retreated, the British 

Chapter V. — 1. What was done by Com. Chauncey ? What 
was still the plan of the Americans ? What movements were 
made, and by whom? — 2. What happened at Williamsburg f 
What was the loss ? What further account can vou give of Gen. 
Wilkinson? What of Gen. Hampton? — 3. What was now 
done on the Niagara frontier ? 

13* 
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•98 ** don't <hve trp th:& ship." 

p'T.iv. Tiilage of Newairk. The Amenean giyreAiment di* 
^;5^ ewned the act ; but the British retaliated, by bTimlng 
CH* v.* the villages of Buflitlo and Black Rock. 
t8l3 ^* Naval Affairs. — Another naval victory, the 
sixth in succession, now did honour to the seanservice. 
Br. loM C^P*- Lawrence, in the Hornet, defeated on the 23d 
io,A»5. of Feb., the British sloop of war Peacock, after aa 

action of only fifteen minutes Lawrence wai 

Shaimon promoted to the command of the frigate Chesapeake. 

c^cM- She was l3dng in the h»bor of Boston, ill-^fitted for 

Im^ou ^^^' ^^^ ^^®^ yrere in a state of dissatisfaction from 

kd^^» not having had their pay. The Brkifth, mbrtified at 

Brfhaif ^^if naval defeats, had prepared the frigale Shanmm^ 

thenum- with a picked crew of o^oers and seamen. Oqit 

Broke, the commander, sent a challei^e to Lawrence, 

which he injudiciously accepted. The frigates mat 

In a few minutes every officer, and al^ut ^If the mm. 

of tiie Chesapeake, were killed or Heeding and disabled. 

Lawrence mortally wounded, and deliricms, con^udily 

raved^ " Don't give up the ship." The Brideh boarded 

her, and they, not the Americans, lowered her colours^ 

&. Another naval disaater followed. The United 

States sloop of war Argus, commanded by lieut Alle% 

A^'iMf was captured, in St. George's channel, by the British 

40, Br. a aioop of war Pelican ; Allen, mortally wounded, di^ 

in England. . • . The Amerieana were i^am succesaM in 

'^ ^ an encounter between the brig Enterpiize, commanded 

by Lieut Burrows, and the British br^ Box^. Bur* 

rows was mortally wounded. 

?tiSS 6- Creek War.— The Creek Indians had become* 

vp by in a degree civilised by the eflbrte of lite gov^erameiit, 

^•Sr^ JM>d those of benevolent individuals. Tecumaeh went 

among them, and by his feeling of the wrongs of his 

race, infused by his ^oquence into then* minds, he 

wrought them to a determination of warand vengeance. 

Miusa- 7. Without declaring war, they committed such ttolt. 

5iiL.a73of violence, that the white fiunilies were put in fear 

*iSlSl *^^ ^^ ^^ *^® ^^^^ ^^ shelter. At noon day, Foir 

4. Give an account of Capt. Liawrence'a victory ? Of his dt 
feat and death t — 5. In what other case were the Americana 
unsuccessful ? What victory was achieved T — 6. What was the 
atate of the Creeks ? How yrere their minds excited t 
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ilBms was suddenly surroimded by the Creek warriors. p»t. iv. 
They mastered the garrison, set fire to the fort, and f^^^ 
butchered helpless babes and women, as well as men cu.'vi! 
in arms. Out of three hundred persons, but seven- ^gj|3. 
teen escaped to tell the tale. 

8. What, in such a case, could the American go- 
femment do, but to defend its own population, by 
such means as alone have been found effectual, wi^ 
tfiis terrible foe? Gen. Jackson, probably the most 
efficient commander ever engaged in Indian warfare, Jaciuea 
went among them, at the head of 2,500 Tennesseeans. pj^^ 
Gen. Floyd, the ffovemor of Georgia, headed about, "mX* 
1,000 Georgia muitia. They laid waste the Indian the 
villages; they fought with them bloody batdes, at ^**^^ 
Talledega, at Autosse, and at Eccannachaca. 

9. Finally, at the bend of the Tallapoosa, was fought 
Ae last fatal field of the Creeks ; in which they lost 

600 of their bravest warrriow. Then, to save the re- k^**jjj" 
sidue of their wasted nation, they sued for peace; and iMtbmt- 
a treaty was accordingly made with them. But while ^ ^"^ 
it remains with the Indian nations an allowed custom, 
to make war without declaring it, treaties with thenu 
are of no permanent value. 



CHAPTER VI. 
The Niagam Frontier.'^-Battlea of Chippewa and Bridgewater. 

1. Various proposals to treat for peace having been 
made since the commencement of the war, the Amen- Commii- 
can government sent Messrs. Adams, Gallatin, and tl^ffo! 
fiayard, in the OMmth of August, to Ghent, the place ^^^' 
of meeting (Nreviottsly agreed on. They were there 

T. Give an account of the massacre at Fort Minis'? — 8. Who 
went against the Creeks? At what places were they defeated t 
!>. Where was the final battle ? What then occurred ? 

Chapter VI. — 1. What persons wore sent to treat for peace 
on each aide ? To what place f > 
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2^ v^ Ellington's veterans bent over. 

PT. IV. met by Lord Gambler, Henry Golbourn, and WiUiamf 
PTp^ 11^ Adams, commissioners on the part of Great Britain. 
CH. VI.* On that of America, Henry Clay, and Jonathan Russell, 

were afterwards added to the delegation. 
2. Congress met in extra session, and with the iiim- 
***^^ ness of the days of the revolution, taxed the peo|de, 
J^^J^ regardless of the popular clamor, for the necessary 

expenditures of their government. They also atthor* 

ized a loan. At the regular session, congress, desirous 

of an efficient army, gave by law, 124 dollars to each 

riBcruit. 
-g- - 3. Campaign of 1814.-^Gen. Wilkinson, Imying 

received orders from the secretary of war, detached 
F«v.2i. Gen. Brown, with 2,000 troops, to the Nuigara fron- 
£J^jf tier, and then retired to Plattsburg. The British had 

fortified themselves at La CoUe Mill, near the river 

Sorel. Gen. Wilkinson tidyanced, and; made an attack. 

A sortie from the building ended in his repulse. The 

general was censured by the public, and tried by a 

court martial, but nominally acquitted. 
f^ SL ^* Capt. Holmes, who was sent from Detroit, fell in 
HdS^ unexpectedly with 300 of the enemy. With but 180 

men he fought them, stoodhis ground, and killed 69 

of their number. 

14000 f ^' "^^^^^ *^^ ^^^^ °^ Naqpoleon, a formidable army of 

Welling fourteen thousand men, who had fought under the Duke 

T^^ of Wellington, were embarked at Bordeaux for Canada ; 

troojM and, at the same time, a strong naval force, with an 

^^^^ adequate number of troops, was directed against the 

maritime frontier of the (Jnited States, to maintain a 

strict blockade, and ravage the whole coast from Maine 

to Georgia. 

6. In June, Gen. Brown marched his army from 

Gen. Sackett's Harbor to Bu£&lo, expecting to invade Cbh 

^Skn "*^*- Here were added to his army, Towson's arlil- 

ruErit. lery, and a corps of volunteers, comimmded by Gen 

^, What was done by congress in their extra session f In the 
regular session?— 3. What was done by Gen. Wilkinson! 
what happened at La Colle 7 — 4. What was done by Captain 
Holmes? — 5. What threatening measures were now taken by 
the British ? — 6. What movements were made by Gen. Brown f 
What addition was made to his army t 
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Porter, making, in the whole, about 3,500 men. On rr.iy 
the 2d and 3d of July, they crossed the Niagara, and p,p ^^ 
mvested Fort Erie, where the garrison, amounting to ch/ti. 
100 men, surrendered without resistance. A British jg|^ 
army, of the supposed invincibles, and commanded 
by Gen. Riall, occupied a position at the mouth of 
the Chippewa. 

7. The two armies met at the battle of Chippewa, jui> k. 
in fair and open fight The republican soldiers, ^^ 
headed by the able officers that had now come for-iou'si^ 
ward, defeated, with inferior numbers, the veterans ^^^* 
who had fought with Wellington. Soon after the bat- 
tle. Gen. Riall fell back to Fort George, where in a few 

days ho was joined by Gen. Drummond, when his 
army amounted to 5,000 men. 

8. Gen. Brown being encamped at Chippewa^ or- 
dered Gen. Scott, with a brigade, and Towson's artil- 
lery, to make a movement on the Queenstown road, 
to take off the attention of the British from his stores - 

on the American side, which, he had heard, they threat- *»*♦ 
ened. Instead of this. Gen. Riall was moving towards Oen. 
the Americans with his whole force. Gen. Scott passed ^^' 
the grand cataract, and then became apprized of the ^^^^f* 
enemy's presence and force. Transmitting an account ^tuck. 
to Gen. Brown, he instantly marched on, and fear- 
lessly attacked. 

9. His detachment maintained the fight for more 

than an hour, against a force seven times their num- ^g^ 
ber: and it became dark before the main army of the 
Americans, under Gen. Brown, came up. Gen. Ripley oent. 
then perceiving how fatal to Scott's brigade was a ^^p 
British battery of nine pieces of artillery, said to Col. Drum- 
Miller, " WUl you take yonder battery ?" " Pll try," ^«^»*^ 
said Miller; and at the head of the 21st regiment, he 
calmly marched up to the mouth of the blazing can- 
non, nnd took them. 

6. What was the position and strength of the British army f 
T. What account can you give of the battle of Chippewa f 
What was now the amount of the force under Gen. Riall f 
8. Doscnbe the commencement of the remarkable battle of 
Bridgewaterr— 9. What was done by Scon's detachment! 
When joined by the main anny 7 What was done by Ripley 
■ndnVfinerf 
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10. The eminence on which theiy were planted^ was 

the key of tlie British position; and Gen. Ripley [oU 

^ ^ l^wmg wiih his regiment, it was kept, notwithstand- 

fc«»t^' iti^ the enemy, by the uncertain light of the WBiiing 

jiioon, charged with the bayonet, lill they were four 

times repulsed. About midnight, they ceased to con- 

Britiih tend. The roar of the cataract alone was heard, as they 

i^sm j-etired, and left their poskion and artillery to ihe Ame- 

^J^ rif^ans, Gens, Brown and Scott were both wounded ; 

^frJC ^^f^ the command after the battle, devolved on Gen. 

^ ^' Ripley. He found no means of removing the artillery 

from the field. The British learning this, im mediately 

re-occupied the ground, and hence, in writing to theii 

goiernnieut, they claimed the victory. 

Ih The American army, now reduced to 1,600, re- 



lO. Wae Maiaf • tnkii^g ihe brnftery import ant to tK* mv 
of the Americana T What happened vX midnight? Whw 
the losi on both slde» 1 
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tired to Fort ErieyUid ih&rt entrenched them«elves» ft. iv. 
The en^ny, to the anmber of £^000, IbUowed and be* p,p ^^ 
sieged tii^m. They made an tUteoa^ to take the fort ch. vl 
by storm, bnt were repulsed by the Americans. CoL 1814. 
Drammond had paor^Uy snoeeeded, and was in the ^s-^ 
act d* denying merey to ike conqii^^, who asked for J['En% 
^mrter, when a barrel of powdf^ hen^th him became ^^ 
ignited, and he and they were blown together into the Am. at 
air. 

12. Gen. Brown, observing thai a portion of the 
British army was divided firom the rest, ordered a sortie sortie. 
from tlie fort; which was one of the best conducted ^kjnj^^ 
operations of the war. Gen. Porter here distinguished wounded 
himself^ as did many others. But the loss was heavy ^^^ ^. 
for the wasting anay of the Americans, and the coun- »»«», 
try became anxious for the &te of those whose valor Am. k. 
bad shown tiie foe, thkt when once inured to war^ *^* 
there are no better officers or sifters, than those of 
tiie American Republic. Gqp. Izard had, on ^is ac* 
eount, been sent frodon Pkttsburg; and now, with 5,000 
troops, he joined Gen. Brown* The Bntisby after this^ 
ntked to tiieir enteenohments bdiind Chippewa. 



CHAPTER VU. 

Washington taken by the British.— Baltimore threatened. 

1. The British fleet in the Chesapeake was *«g''^c£:ii' 
mented by the arrival of Admiral Cochrane, who had r^e. 
been sent out with a lax^^e land forjse, commanded by ^J^ 
Gen. Ross ; in pi»rsuanee of the resolution which had R^m» 
been taken by the British government, ^^ to destroy and 

11. What was the condition of the American army after the 
battle t What the strength of the British ? What was done by 
each ? What loss occurred ? — 1 ^. Describe the sortie from Fort 
Eriet What was the loss t What feeling had the country now 
Kspecting this army ? What had the army shown ? Who joined 
6en. Brown ? With what force? 

' Chapter Vfl^— 1 . What barbarous resolution had been takrai 
by the British government f 
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PT.iT. ^y waste such towns and districts upon ikte coast, aa 
y,p ^^ m%ht be found assailable." It was on the 19di, that 
OH. rn. Gen. Ross landed at Benedict wi& 5,000 in^etntry, and 
Hug. aa. ^^cg*"^ his march to Wai^ington, distant twenty-seven 
rig miles, keeping along the right bank of ike Patuxenl 
i^^i. At Pig Point, was stationed an American flotilla, com* 
flo^iUa. manded by Com. Barney. He blew up the boats, and 
retired with his men. 

2. The enemy's approach to Washington was by 
Avr. 94. ^^ Bladensburg road. Here he was met by Gen. 
B^'en». Stansbury, with tiie militia from Baltimore; by Com. 
Am!^ Barney's brave marines, and finally, by the small army 
Bpfwo. ^°^^' ^®"' Winder, to which had been assigned &e 

' defense of the capital. The British were victorious. 

3. Gen. Ross entered Washington at eight in die 
evening. His troops burnt, not only the capkol, which 

Aof. S5. ^^ ^ ^^ unfinished state, but its extensive library, 
^*n. records, and other collections ; appertaining not to war, 
ten thT but to peace and civilizatijNi. The public offices and 
<»P»*^ the jMresident's house were wantonly sacrificed, to- 
gether with many private dwellings. This barbarous 
usage irritated, as it insulted the American nation, and 
made the war popular with all parties. 

4. Admiral Cochrane, having received on board his 
fleet the elated conquerors, the combined land and 

»^t u. sea forces moved on to the attack of Baltimore. As- 

tbreaten' ccudiug the Chesapeake, they appeared at the mouth 

2^" of the Patapsco, fourteen miles from that city. Gen. 

Ross, with his army, amounting to about 5,000, de- 

. barked at North Point, and commenced his march 

towards the city. 

5. Gen. Smith, commanded the defenders. He dis- 
*^E«i?* patched 2,000 men, under Gen. Strieker, who advanced 

■ nish. to meet the enemy. A skirmish ensued, in which 
•^gJJ^o^Gen. Ross was killed. Col. Brooke, having the in- 
structions of Gen. Ross, continued to move forward. 
The Americans gave way, and Gen. Strieker retired to 

1. What sea and land forces had been sent out f -* 3. Wh«i 
opposition did Gen. Ross meet 7 What was the loss in the battle 
ot JBladen8bui|r ? ~ 3. When did the British enter Washington f 
What did they destroy? — 4. Where did they next got — 5 
What steiw were taken to defend Baltimore 7 
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the heights, where Gen. Smith wft9 stationed with the pnr.iv 
main army. p^dIT 

6. Col. Brooke could not draw Gen. Smitli from his cb.Vu. 
entrenchments. The fleet had not been able to pass jji^^ 
Fort McHenry. Brooke removed his troops in the Sept. Ui 
night, and re-embarked at North Point, to the great ^J^Ui^ * 
joy of the inhabitants of Baltimore. <^* 

7. The eastern portion of the coast of Maine, was 
taken into quiet possession by the British. The fri- j^^ ^^ 
gate, John Adams, had been placed in the Penobscot A«p«t. 
river, near Hampden, for preservation. On the approach ^"*** 
of the British, the militia, who were there stationed as 

a guard, blew up the frigate and fled. 

8. A British fleet under Com. Hardy appeared be- 
fore Stonington. They landed and attacked at diflerent ^^^ 
points. So far were they from finding that Connect!- Jtock 
cut was attached to the British cause, that no where ^JJJ**HJ 
had their predatory excursions been met, by the mr«r»- 
militia, with more spirit After bombarding the place p***^ 
for three, days, Com. Hardy drew off his fleet 

9. The British army in Canada was augmented by 
imother body of those troops, who had served under gj^ij 
Wellington. With such an army, fourteen thousand frtrd 
strong, Sir George Prevost invaded by the western J^JJ^ 
bank of Lake Champlain. From Champlain, he pro- p>«>>. 
claimed, that his arms would only be directed against His pro- 
the government, and those who supported it; while ^IjJ^ 
no injury should be done to, the peaceful and unof- ^2»*J* 
fending inhabitants. ^*^ 

. 10. The Are of genuine patriotism rekindled in the 
breasts of the Americans, when they heard, that an in- 
vading enemy had dared to call on the people to sepa- They 
rat^ themselves from their government The inhabi- "■• ^ 
tants of the northern part of New York, and the hardy »hf mil 
sons of the Green Mountains, without distinction of *•"• 
party, rose in arms, and hastened towards the scene 
of action. 

6. Why did Col. Brooke withdraw ? — T. What happened in 
Mains ? — 8. What in Connecticut ? — 9. What reintorcement 
had Sir G. Prevost received ? What was his force ? How did 
he employ it ? What prochunation make at Cluimplain t -— lO. 
What eitect did it proauce 7 

14 
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f^.nr. 11« Sir George Prevost admneed upon Pkttolut^. 
p,^ ^j - Hia way was obstructed by the felling of trees, and by 
cnt.'ni! ft p&rty, who in a skirmish, killed or wounded 120 of 
wfkt± ^^^ ™^^* ^^ there was not a force at Plattsburg, 
CoaiU-' which, at that time, could hare resisted so formidable 
thJ^A^f *"* »nny. Gen. kard's departure had left Gen Ma- 
fiirce.' comb, his successor, not more than 2,000 regulars. 
Volunteers were, however, hourly arriving. 

12. Sir George witdted^ expecting that his navy would 
get the control of the waters of Lake Ommplain. It 
was commanded by Com. Downie, and was composed 
of the Confianoe, a frigaie of thirty-nine guns, with 

32*foree several smaller vessels, mounting, in the whole, ninety- 
«»j^« ^ve guns, and having 1,000 men. The American 
plain.' squadron, under Com. Macdonough, which was an* 
chored in the bay, mounted no more than eighty-«ix 
guns, and had only 820 men. It consbted of ^e Sa- 
ratoga of twentynsix guns, three small vessels, and ten 
galleyis. *^ 

13. Com. Downie chose his position and made the 
attack. The fleets engaged at nine in the morning. 
The eager crowds upon the shore, beheld the comb^ 

^^ under chrcumstances of intense and various interest 

^i«i* The powerful army of Prevost, was formed in order 

^'^^ of batde, to follow up the striking of the American 

plain flag, widi an assault, which the Americans, who beheld 

kl'M^ the fight, had reason to believe must be successful 

ii^"» But it was the British, and not the American flag 

Am. k. which was struck* Great was the joy of the inhabi* 

«,w.58 tants. Sir George Prevost retreated in suchiiaste, that 

he left a quantity of stores and ammunition b^nd 

He was pursued by the Vermont volunteers undet 

Gen. Strong, who cut off a straggling party. The 

whole of the British fleet remained the prize of the 

Com. Americans. 

^^/ 14 Com. Port^, who sailed in the frigate Essex, 
*^ifie. had cruised in the Pacific Ocean. He had greaUy 

11. What resistance was made by the Americans f What 
force had Gen. Macomb? — IJJ. Why did Sir George suspend 
his attack? What naval force had the British on the Laket 
What had the Americans ? — 13. Describe the naval battle ol 
Lake Champlaii. f 
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ttnnojed the vn^my^B comniaoee, hating oaptitred rnr.nt 
twelve armed whale ships, whose aggr^ate foree ^^^ ^ 
amounted to 107 guns, and 302 metL> One of these ou.'ul 
prizes was equipped, — named the Essex Junior, and ^om a 
given in conmiand to Lieut. Downes. 

15. To meet the Essex, the British admiralty had ^^^ 
aent out Com. Hillyar, with the Phebe frigate, accom- Hjiiyar 
panied by Capt. Tucker, with the Cherub sloop of "^J" 
war. Com. Porter &ding that Uiis squadron was lum. 
greatly his superior in force, remained in the harbor of 
Valparaiso. But at length the Phebe approached, 
when by a storm the fSsex had been partially dis- Tho £•- 
abled. Porter, however, joined battle, and fought the *t!lrtS' 
most severe naval action of the whole war. He did ^^"^ 
not surrender until all his officers but one were disf 
abled, and nearly three-quarters of his crew. 

16. The sloop of war Frolic, was captured by a April 21 
British frigate. The American sloop of war Peacock, April 3b 
fought and took the brig Epervier. The Wasp, in ^^i 
eonmiand of Capt Blakeley, sailed from Portsmouth, riu^tot 
New Hampshire. She fought the brig Rein-deer, and priS.* 
;was conqueror after a desperate battle. . Continuing 

bar cruise, she next met, fought, and conquered the 
brig Avon. Three British vessels hove in sight and ^^ 
the Wasp left her prize. She afterwards captured fif- founden 
teen merchant vessels. But the gallant ship was heard * **** 
:>f no more ; and she probably went down at sea. 

17. The discontents of the opposition party, pro-' 
duced a convention, which met at Hartford. Dele- 
gates were appointed by the legislatures of three ^c- w. 
states, Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. Sm' 
This assemblage, and the resolutions which they ^^J^ 
passed, were considered by the people generally, as 
tending to separate New England from &e Union, at 

least ih degree; and the convention was therefore very 

14. Where was Com. Porter t What had he done ? — 15. 
Who wa8 sent to meet him f What was the consequence ? What 
was the American loss ? — 16. What naval actions occurred in 
April and May ? Give an account of the Wasp ? — IT. On what 
occasion did a convention meet at Hartford ? Was this an affair 
of individiiala acting in their private capadty, or one in which 
state governments were implicated I Why was it obpopular ? 
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P^T.iY. unpopuiar. The comminee by whom thejresoltttuHUi 
roTuT ^^^ ^ ^ transmitted) met the naw8 of w^^e^ oa their 
^CB. mi way to Washington. 



CHAPTER VIIL 

British invasion and defeat at New Orleans. 

1. After the treaty with the Creeks, Gen. Jackson 

^h^!!tii* ^^^ ^^^^ ^^® head-quarters at Mobile. Here he leam- 
* port. * cd that three British ships had entered the harbour of 
Pensacola, and landed about 300 men, imder CoV. 
Nicholls, together with a large quantity of guns and 
ammunition, to arm the Indians; and that he had pub- 
lished a proclamation, endeavoring to incite the people 
kO rise against the government 
i«/^ 2. The Barratarians were a band of pirates, so 
Btrrmt»- called, from their island of Barrataria. Col. Nicholls 
■^ attempted to gain La Fitte, the daring chief of the 
band. He gave Nicholls to think that he would aid 
him, until he had learned from him, that the British 
were to make a powerful attempt upon New Orleans. 
La Fitte then went to Claiborne, the governor of Lou- 
isiana, and laid open the whole scheme. The pirates 
were promised pardon, if they would now come for- 
ward, in defense of their country. These conditions 
they gladly accepted ; and rendered efficient service. 

3. Gen. Jackson, seeing how the British were using 
Sckion ^ Spanish port, for hostile acts against the United 
Mkt* States, went to Pensacola, and forcibly took posses- 

SST sion of the place. The British destroyed the forts at 
the entrance of the harbor, and with their shipping, 
evacuated the bay. 

4. There Gen. Jackson was informed, that Admiral 

Chapter VIII. — 1. Where was G^n. Jackson after the peace 
with the Creeks ? What did he learn had Imppened at Pensa* 
cola? — 2. Give an account of the Barratarians? — 3. What 
course did Jackson take with respect to Pensacola ? 
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Cochrane had been reinforced at Bermuda, and that p>t. iv. 
thirteen ships of the line, with transports, and an army p,j, jj ' 
of ten 4housand men, were advancing. Believing New oh. tio. 
Orleans to be their destination, he marched for that i§t4. 
place, and reached it on the 1st of December. 

6. The inhabitants weri^ready preparing for inva* 
•ion, particularly Gov. Claiborne, and Edward Living- 
ston. On Gen. Jackson's arrival, all agreeing to put q^^ 
him at the head ol affidrs, he spared no pains, nor ^J^. 
forgot any possible resourse to enable the Louisianians SmImJL 
to meet tiie coming shock. He had a motley mass of 
persons mider his direction ; and a few days must de- 
cide the fate of New Orleans. To direct their ener- 
gies, and to keep them from favoring the enemy, which 

he had reason to fear some were induced to do, he 
took the daring responsibility of proclaiming martial 
law. 

• 6. The enemy passed into Lake Forgne. They then dm. 14 
mastered a flotilla, which, commanded by Capt Jones, 
guarded the passes into Lake Pontchartrain. Gen. Dm. 98 
Kean, at the head of 3,000 British troops, landed at 
the head of Lake Borgne, and took post on the Mis- 
nssippi, nine miles below New Orleans. The next Dec ss. 
day, late in the afWmoon, Gen. Jackson attacked him ; ^Vjj, 
but the British troops stood their ground. The Ame- 100,' Br. 
ricans retired to a strong position, which was fortified "^^' 
with great care and skill, and in a novel and effectual knowa. 
manner. Bags of cotton were used in making the 
breast work ; the river was on one side of the army, 
and a thick wood on the other. 

7. Sir Edward Packenham, the commander-in-chief Dm.ia 
of the British force, accompanied by Major Gen. Gibbs, 
arrived at the British encampment with the main army, 

and a large body of artillery. On the 28th, Sir Ed- 
ward advanced with his army and artillery, and attacked 

4. What did he hear, and what do ? — - 5. What conrse did the 
Inhabitants of New Orleans take ? What bold measures did 
Gen. Jackson pursue ? — 6. Describe the course of the enemy f 
Vy hat occurred on the 23d of Dec. ? What was the loss on both 
sides? What can you say of the position where Gen. Jackson 
entrenched his armv ? Of his manner of fortification ? — T . What 
happened on the 2dih 7 
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PT. tv. the Amerioftn camp. For seven Iioim he c^mtiBiied 
p^ II the assault, when he retired. 

ett.'iz.' 8. On the first day of the new year, boUi annies 

1S15* ^^^^^^ reraforcements. That of the British now 

Jta. L *"^<>^"ted to 14,000, while all that Jacksen had under 

his command were 6/)00, ftd a pert of these undisci* 

plined. 

Jan. 8. 9. On the 8th of January, the British made their 

^'^^ gmndr assault on the American camp, and w^re entirdy 

OviMiw. defeated. They attacked three times with ^reati^rit, 

and were three times repulsed by the well-idirected fire 

of the American maii&smen. Sir Edward Pad&enham 

was killed, and the two generals next in command 

were wounded. The disparity <^ loss on thk occa* 

Br. loM ^^^ ^ utterly astoniriiing. While that of the enemy 

9/wo^ was 2^00, that of the Am^cans was but aeiren lolled, 

k!7 w. ' c^d six wounded. Completely disheartened, t)ie Brif^ 

^* ^sh abandoned the e^qpeditioit on the hidit of the iStfa, 

leaving behind, their wounded and airtmory. 



. CHAPTER IX. 
Peace with England.— Naval combats.— War wttk A^iers. 

r6b.i7. ^* ^^ ^ ^'^^ ^ February, while the Americans 
Peac6 ' were yet r^oicing for the victory at New Oceans, a 
^SS^ special messenger arrived from Eurt^^e, bringing a 
treaty of peace, which the commissioners had con- 
cluded in Uie month of December, at Ghent Thk 
treaty, which was immediately ratified by the president 
and senate, stipulated that all places taken during the 
war should be restored, and the boundaries betwei^ii 

the American and British dominions revised Tlie 

motives for the impressment of seamen had ceased 

8. What was the numerical force of each army ? — 9. De 
•cribe the remarkable battle of the 8th of January f 

Chapter IX. — 1. What news arrived on the 17th of February ' 
1815? At what time was the tr«Mty concluded? What' were 
•ome of its stipulations ? 
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mih tke wais in Europe; but America had failed to p>t. iv*. 
ccHnpel England to relinquish what, by a perversion of ~f^^^ 
language^ she callis the ^^ right of s^ch." ch. i«. 

2. On the 6th. of Aprils a barbarous massacre was ISVk^ 
fommitted by the garrison at Partmoor {»:iso% in ^JjJ: 
England, upon the d^enceleas Americans, who wert massacrt, 
there confined. The British government was not^ ^'^ 
however, implicated in the .tmi»»ction. 
. 3. The United Stal^ dedared war against Algiers, 
The Algerines had violated the treaty of 1795, and ^JJ 
eoKuaiit^ depredatioi^ upon the ^oBAsnerce of the Aigier 
RcfKublic^ A squadf 9% under Com. Decatur, cap« captun* 
tured in the.. Mediterranean, an Algerine frigate ; and -^^^ 
ako a brig, carrying twenty-two guns. He £en sailed *^ 
for Algiers. The Dey, intimidated, si^ed a treaty of 
peace, which was highly honourable imd advantageous 
to the Americans. ' 

4. 'At the close of the ww, ihe regular army of the j^:^j^ 
United ^te$s was reduced to 10,000 men. For the dnced. 
better protection of the country, in case of another 

war, congress appropriated a large sum for fortifying 
the sea-cqast and inland frontiers, and for the increase 
of the navy. ... An act was passed by congress, to es* Aprii.\ 
tablish a national bank,«with a capital ctf thirty-^ve J^^ 
millicms of dollars. ... In December, the Indiana terrir aibawk. 
tory was admitted into the Union as a state. 

5. As eariy as the year 1790, manufactories for 
•pinning cotum, and for manufacturing coarse cotton 
(uoths, were attempted in the state of Rhode Island. p,ofn« 
They were at first on a small scale; but as the dotha ^^'^^ 
found a ready market, their number and extent gra* ^r^? 
dually increased. The embarrassments, to which com- <<» «>o<^ 
merce was subjected previous to the war, had increased 

the demand for American goods; and led the people ta 
cefiect upon the importance of rendering themselves 
independent of the manufactures of foreign nations. 

2. What massacre occurred ? — 3. What war was declared ? 
What squadron was sent out ? What was done by Decatur ? — 
4. What was the number of the army I What was done to put 
the country in a state of defense ? Wuat act was.passed in April. 
18IC? What state was admitted ? — 5. Give some account oi 
the progress, before the war, of mamifacturing cotton cloth f 
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804 COTTON FACTORIES — TARIFF. 

rT.iv 6. During the war, large capitals were vested ia 

p,p ^^ manufacturing establishments, from which the ca{»tal- 

eH.'ix.' ists realized a handsome profit. But at its close, the 

Ifilfi. ^^^^^^ having made great improvements in labor- 

' saving machines, and being able to sell their goods at 

a much lower rate than Sie American manufacturers 

could afibrd, the country was immediately filled by 

importations from England. The American manu&e* 

tures being in their ii§*ancy, could not stand the shock, 

and many failed. 

7. The manufikcturers then petition^ government 
for protection, to enable th^ to withstand the com- 

Mann- petition; and in consequence of this petition, the ccmi- 
ftcturet mittee on commerce and manufactures, in 1816, re- 
r^^ commended that an additional duty should be laid on 
\^ knporled goods. A new tariff, or arrangement of 
duties, was accordingly formed, by which a small in- 
crease of duty was laid upon some fabrics, subh as 
coarse cotton goods; but from the strength of the op- 
position, it was not sufiicient to afford the desired pro- 
tection. 

8. A society for colonizing free blacks was formed. 
The society purchased land in Africa, where they 
yearly removed considi^rablellumbers of die free blacks 

Cofoni- from America. The colony thus formed is named 
^^ Liberia. Hopes are entertained that it will hticome 
int*pro- the nucleus of a naSon of civilized Africans; and thai 
^^^"^ much good will thus be done, in the way of checking 
the slave-trade, and enabling Africa to advance in 
ISIY. civilization. . . . James Moriroe was inaugurated presi- 
Mar. 4.. jgjjt, and Dahicl D. Tompkins, vice-jwresident 

9. A treaty was made with the chiefs o[ the Wywi- 
*52?* dot, Delaware, Shawanese, Seneca, Ottoway, Qiip- 
itDdiin pewa, and Pottowattamie Indians. Each of these 
S^X tribes ceded to the United States, all lands to which 

they had any title within the limits of Ohio. The In- 

<J. How did the manufacturers succeed during the war f How 
after the war? — T. What did the manuiacttirers then desire the 
government to do? What was accordingly done ? — 8. What 
society was formed f What is the AfHcan colony called ? What 
hopes are entertained concerning it ? Who were made president 
and vice-president ? — 9. What treaty did the government make I 
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dians were, if they chose, to remain on the eedrd prr. nr. 
knds, subject to the laws of the state and country. . . . f^^ 
The territory of Mississippi was this year admitted ch.* x. 
into the Union. ISlf 



CHAPTER X. 

Internal Improvements.*— Seminole "War. 

1. The political feuds which had, since the revolu- 
tion, occasioned so much animosityr, were now gra- 
dually subsiding. A spirit of improvement was also ^^^^^^^ 
spreading over the country. Facilities for travelling, impror*- 
and conveying merchandise and produce, were con- "^*^ 
tinually increasing. These improvements were, how- 
ever, made by the state governments; among which, 

the wealthy state of New York, at whose head was ^^^ 
the illustrious De Witt Clinton, took the lead. The 
great western canal, connecting Lake Erie with the The 
waters of the Hudson; and the northern canal, bring- fjjJ^ 
ing to the same river the waters of Lake Champlain, n. t. 
were fully completed. 

2. Congress, however, by the consent of the legis- 
latures of Maryland, Pennsylvania, and Virginia, caused 
the great Cumberland road to be made; connecting, 
through the seat of government, the eastern with the 
western states, and passing over some of the highest ciSlU 
mountains in the Union. Military roads were opened ^^ 
from Plattsburg to Sackett's Harbor, and from Detroit 

to the rapids of the J\£uimee. Military posts were es- 
tablished in the far West One of these wa at the 
mouth of the Yellow Stone River. 

3 Outlaws from the Creek nation, and negroes, who '^l^ 
had fled from their ipasters, had united with the Semi- wmr. 

Chapter X. — 1. What was at this time the condition of the 
:»untry ? By what authority were the improvements in roads, 
canals, &c., made? — 2. What is said ot New York? What 
road was, however, made by congress? What miUtary roads 
were made f What posts established ? 

14 
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306 ' 8UMMAUY PROCEEDINGS. 

rT.iv. nole Indians of Florida, and massacres became so fre- 

p,p ,^ qucnt, that the inhabitants were obliged to flee from 

CU.S.' their liomes for security. They were incited by an 

Indian prophet, and by Arbuthnot and Ambristcr, two 

English emissaries. 

4. A detachment of forty soldiers, near the river 
Apalachicola, being fired upon by a body of Indians, 

Dec. that lay in ambush, Lieutenant Scott, who com- 
*S-T* "^^^^^"^ ^^^ ^1 *^® partyi except six, were killed. 
8e<HtMd The oflTenders were demanded, but the chiefs refused 
^^J^ to give them up. Gen. Jackson, with a body of Ten 
nesseeans, was ordered to the spot He soon defeated 
Oenerai and dispersed them. Persuaded that the Spaniards 
^wn furnished the Indians with supplies, and were active 

•hort in fomenting disturbances, he entered Florida, took 
j2I^ possession of forts, St Marks, and Pensacola, and made 
prisoners of Arbutlmot, Arabrister, and the prophet 

5. A court-martial was ordered by Gen. Jackson, 
for tlie trial of Arbuthnot and Ambrister. They were 

BotMd found guilty of "excitmg and stirring up the Creek 
^■jjj»- Indians to war against the United States," and also, of 
supplying them the means to carry on the war. Gen- 
Jackson caused them both to be executed. 
ms* 6. The indigent ofiicers and soldiers of the revolu- 
tion had already been partially provided for. A more 
^^J^ ample provision was now made, by which every oiR- 
<«• cer, who had served nine months at any period of the 
revolutionary war, and whose annual income did not 
exceed one hundred dollars, received a pension of 
Tfc« twenty dollars a month ; and every needy private soldier 
Mwt«ede who had served that length of time received eight . . . 
^^ *® This year the Chickasaws ceded to the government of 
' the United States, all their lands west of the Tennes- 
see river, in the states of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

7. The condition of those, tribes living within the 
territories of the United States, now attracted the at* 

3. What was the cause of the Seminole war? By whom were 
the Indians incited? — 4. Relate the catastrophe ot Lieut. Scott 
and his party ? Who was sent against the Indians f What did 
he do ? — &. What did he order ? What was done in reference 
toArburthnotand Ambrister ? — 6. What measure of iustice did 
congress adopt? What tribe ceded their lands to the United 
f^tates? 
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FEMALE EDUCATION. 307 

tention of Uie government, and a humane policy die- ft.iv, 
toted iih measures. The sum of 10,000 dollars was 75)77J7 
annually appropriated for the purpose of establishing ch.' s.* 
schools among them, and to promote, in other ways, jg^g 
their civilization. Missionaries supported by societies 
went among the Indians, and success, in many in- 
stances, crowned their efforts. . . . Alabama territory 
was this year admitted into the union of the s totes; 
and the territory of Arkansas, separated from Missouri 
territory. 

8. In December, 1818, De Witt Clinton, then go- igis. 
vernor of New York, reconmiended in his message to ^*i^2* 
the legislature of that stote, some special attention to recom- 
the education of females. No reason could be shown, JJ*5onito 
why they, being endued with the high attributes of fern*!* 
mind in common with the other sex, should be denied 'Jj^ 
the ehjoyment and added means of usefulness, attend- ^^^^ 
ant on mentol cultivation. The legislature, therefore, ?*. 
passed an act, in the course of the session, which was The ie- 
probably the first act of any legislature, making public *pa,raa 
provision for the education of young women. It pro- •«'«>■ 
vides that academies, for their instruction in the higher bgiy" 
branches of learning, shall be privileged to receive a 
share of the literature fund. 

9. Several of the stotes, especially among those re- 
cently admitted, have since made provision for the same 
object. Reliffious denominations and wealthy parents l,^,^ 
of daughters, have also favored it; and throughout the edifice., 
country, female schools have sprung up. Large and SSJa!X 
handsome edifices are erected ; and adequate teachers, ^^ 
libraries and apparatus, are provided for the use of the 
students. 

10. On the 23d of February, 1819, a treaty was ^co;,^' 
negotiated at Washington, between John Quincy^^^^ 
Adams, secretary of stote, and Bon Onis, the Spanish MrtAdSi 
minister; by which, Spain ceded to the United Stotes, "^S."* 

7. What was done in respect to the Indian tribes? What state 
was admitted ? What territory was made ? — 8. What state pa- 
tronized female education t Who recommended it ? What act 
was passed ? — 9, What has since been done in regard to female 
education ? — lO. What treaty was negotiated T What territory 
was ceded 7 
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308 CESSION OP FLORIDA. 

FT. IV. East and West Florida, and the adjacent islands. The 

ffDii^ United States agreed on their part, to pay to their own 
CH.* X. citizens, what Spsm owed them on account of unlaw- 

tS!M. ^"^ seizures of their vessels ; to an amount not ex- 
ceeding ^ve millions of dollars. The treaty was 
'ISon*" ratified by the Spanish government in October 1820, 
riven, und possession of the Floridas given the following 

*®^^- year. 

lO. What was the American government to pajr for it I When 
was the treaty ratified ? When was possession given t 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONOGRAPHER. 

What epoch marks the beginning of this period f Wha* 
is its date ? Point out its place on the chronographer. 

In 1803 occurred war with Tripoli, and peace was made 
in 1805. Point out the places of these dates. An embargo 
was laid by congress, in 1807. Point out the place of this 
year. Mr. Madison was made president in 1809. The third 
census was taken m 1810. What are the places of these 
dates ? 

War was declared in 1812. Point out the place of that 
year. Gen. Hull surrendered in August, 1812. The Gur- 
riere was captured by the Constitution, the same year. 
Point out its place. Perry gained the battle of Lake Erie, 
September 10th, 1813. Gen. Harrison gained the battle of 
the Thames, October 5th, 1813. Point out the place of these 
events. The British were defeated at Chippewa, July 5th, 
and at Bndgewater, July 25th, 1814, by Gen. Scott. Point 
out the place of these events. 

Washington was taken by the British in 1814. The bat- 
tle of Lake Champlain occurred, Sept. 11, the same year. 
Point out the year. The battle of New Orleans occurred 
January 8th, 1815. Peace was proclaimed, February 17th, 
1816. Point out the place of this year. A new tariff was 
formed in 1816. Point out the place of this date. At what 
epoch does thia period terminate ? What is its date ? Point 
to its place on the chronographer. 
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PERIOD III. 



1 1 1S20> j Of r&omiDA, 

TO 

TBI cLosi or 1 1848* | tum mexxgak waiu 

CHAPTER I. 

The ACsaonh Questicm.— The Tariff.— Gen. La&yette'v f iaic 

1. A QUESTION was now debated in Congress, p»t. iv. 
which agitated the whole country. It had reference f^^T^ 
to a subject, which, at this time, more threatens the ch*. t. 
stability of the Union, and consequently the existence of leoo. 
this nation, than any other. This is slavery. The 
question arose on a petition presented to congress from ^^ 
the territory of Missouri, praying for authority to form Miiwun 
a state government, and to be admitted into the Union. "'""'^ 
A bill was accordingly introduced for that purpose, 
but with an amendment, prohibiting slavery within the 
new state. In this form, it passed the house of re- 
presentatives, but was arrested in the senate. 

2. After much discussion, a compromise was agreed 

Chapter I. — 1 What question was at this period debated in 
congress f What was done in reference to it i 
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312 Monroe's second term. 

PT.iy. on, and a bill passed for the admission of Missoun 

y,p ^^ ^ without any restriction, but with the inhibition of 

CH. I. * slavery throughout the territories of the United States, 

18^1. ^^^^^ ^^ ^^° ^^ north latitude. Maine was also re- 

Miswuri ceived into the Union. « . . Mr. Monroe, by a vote nearly 

"ti^wt unanimous, entered upon his second term of office. 

rettpie- Mr. Tompkius was also continued in the vice-pre- 

^*^ sidency. . . . By &e fourth census the number of inhabi- 

R^te tan^ i^ 1S20 was found to be 9,625,734, of whom 

rt»te. 1,531,436 were slaves. 

3. President Monroe appointed Gen. Jackson go- 
''**^of ^^^^'^ ^^ Florida in March, but it was not until Au- 
^lorida. gust that the reluctant Spanish officers yielded up their 
^Ste^ posts. . . . The Alligator, a United States' schooner, 
on hit was sent against the pirates in the West Indian 
^^^^ seas, and recaptured Gye vessels belonging to Ameri- 
cans. She also took one piratical schooner; but 
i^. Allen, tlie brave conmiander of the Alligator, was mor- 
tally wounded in the engagement 
1838. ^' ^7 reconunendation of the president the inde- 
Repub- pendence of the South American Republics was ac^ 
^^ knowledged, and ministers were appointed to Mexico, 
Buenos Ayres, Columbia, and Chili. . . . Articles were 
g^^^ entered into, by the United States and Great Britain, 
t^« authorising the commissioned officers of each nation, 
^S^ to capture and condemn the ships of the other, which 

should be concerned in the slave trade. 
1S24. ^' Notwithstanding the depression which succeeded 
the war, the manufactures of cotton, had ultimately 
proved successful. Domestic cottons almost supplied 
^.^ the country, and considerable quantities were exported 
tariir to South America. Factories for printing calicoes had 
^^mpk^ been erected in a few places, and in some instances 
•gitetod. the manufacture of lace had been attempted. The 
manufacturers and their friends, still wished the govern- 
ment to lay such a duty on imported cotton goods, as 

2. What compromise was made? What other state was ad- 
mitted at the same time ? What was the number of inhabitants 
in^WO ? — 3. Who was made governor of Florida ? What was 
done in the West Indian seas ? — 4. What was done in reference 
to the South American Republics ? In regard to the slave-trade? 
* 6. W 'lat protection did the manufacturers still desire f 
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must make th^n so high in the market, that they p^t.iy. 
could afibrd to undersell foreign goods of the kind. 
After much discussion, a bill for a new tariff passed, ch. i. ' 
It afforded the desired protection to cotton goods ; but jo«^ 
tlie question was still agitated in fai^our of the manufac^ 
teires of wool, iron, &c. 

6. General Lafayette* arrived in New York, in con- 
lequence of a special invitation, which congress had 
given him, to become the guest of America. His feel- Aug. ul 
ings were intense at revisiting again, in prosperity, the ^£. 
country, which he had sought, and made lus own in nrtu 
adversity. £steemed, as he was, for his virtues, and 
consecrated by his sufferings and constancy, no good ^^ 
man of any country could view him, without an awe t^^L - 
mingled with tenderness ; but to Americans there was, ^*^ 
besides—gratitude for his services, and an associated 
remembrance, of those worthies, with whom he had 
lived. 

7. Thousands assembled to meet Lafayette at New 
York ; who manifested their joy at beholding him, by 
shouts, acclamations, and tears. He rode, uncovered 
from the battery to the City^all, receiving and re- 
turning the affectionate gratulations of the multitude^ SStSn 
At the City Hall, he was welcomed by an address from in h; y. 
the mayor. He then met with a few grey-headed ve- 
terans of the revolution, his old companions in arms ; 

and though nearly half a century had passed since 
they parted, his faithful memory had kept their coun- 
tenances and names. 

8. He travelled first east; then south and west, visit- 
ing all the principal cities, and every state in the ^^ 
Union.' His whole progress through the United States triempk 
was one continued triumph, the most illustrious of 



* In the days of the revolution, The Marquis de la Fayette, 
was the style by which the hereditary nobleman was known. 
Subsequently he renounced all distinctions of this kind, and would 
receive no ouier title than that mven by his military rank. His 
address was then General Lafayette. 



6. Was a new tariff formed which met thdr wishes ?— O. 
What is here said of Gen. Lafayette t — t. How was he received 
m Nfw York t — 8. What can you say of his travels and pro- 
gress through the country f 
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314 " THB KRA OF OOO0 FBELING." 

PT. IT any in history. The captives diained to his triumpluil 

P'D. iiL ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ afiectioDs of a grateful peopla. H» 

CH. X. glory was the prosperity and happiness of his adopted 

WM» ^^""*^' Nor was it merely honor, which tlie grate- 

Januaiy. ^^ republic gave to her foraier defender. Congrese 

' voted him the sum of two hundred thousand dolkrSf 

and a township of land in Florida. 

9. During Mr. Monroe^s administratioii, Ameiica 
WA'^f enjoyed profound peace. Sixty millions of her n»^. 
18^. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ discharged. The Floridas were peace- 
Naticiai ably acquired, and the western limits fixed at the Pa^ 
1y*Md" cific ocean. The voice of party spirit had died away, 

p«M». and the period is still spoken of, as the ^^ era of good 
feeling." 

10. Mr. Monroe's second term of office having ex* 
^^ pired, four among the principal citizens were set up aa 

dates foi candidates for the presidency-* John Quincy Adams, 

S^ Andrew Jackson, Henry Clay, and William H. Craw- 

^^ ford. No choice being made by the electors, a presi- 

choic«:i7 dent was to be chosen by the house of representatives, 

^t^oi ^^^^ ^^^ ^^® candidates whose number of votes stood 

•iMton. highest. These were Messrs Adams, Jacks<m, and 

Crawford. Mr. Adanis was chosen. 

lS2a. ^^* ^" *^® ^^ ^^ "^^^^^ ^®^^' ^®^' "^^^^ Adams 

j^7 4. <^d Thomas Jefferson. Their death occurring on the 

same day, and &at, the birth day of the nation, caused 

much public feeling. . Another anniversary witness- 

jS^ir'ed the death of Mr. Monroe. 

12. A man by the name of William Morgan, who 
was preparing to publish a book, purporting to dis- 
close the secrets c^ Free-masonry, was taken, on the 
tSd6. 11th of September, under color of a cruninal process^ 
iwJrrf)- ^^^ Batavia, in Genesee county. New York, to 
duction. Canandaigua, in Ontario county,~«xamined and dis- 
charged ; but on the same day he was arrested for debt, 
and confined in the county jail, by the persons who 

8. Of the gratitude of our republic on this occasion t — O 
What was now the condition of the country f — lO. What was 
the course of the election f — 1 1. What three ex-presidents died 
on the 4th of July ! In what years f — X2, What offer x:e liad 
William Morgan given the Masonic Sodetieal Give an account 
of Morgan' abduction ? 
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bronght the first charge against him. They paid the f»t. iv. 
debt themselves. On his leaving the prison, in thep,D m" 
evening, he was seized, and forced into a carriage, ch. n.* 
which was rapidly driven out of the village, and ne* 
was never seen by his friends again. 

13. Tlie Legislature of New York appointed a 
committee of investigation, who reported that William 1826 
Morgan had been put to death. The years that have ^"Jfjj 
elapsed since his mysterious disappearance, have con- rt^g*- 
fi^rmed their decision. The persons who were sus- *** 
pected of being the principal actors in the tragedy, 
fled from their homes and took refuge under fictitious 
names, in distant places; and all are said to have been 
cut off from the land of the living, by disaster or vio- 
lence. Morgan's abduction excited a strong prejudice AnO-*^ 
against Free-masonry ; and a political party was form- party, 
ed, called the Anti-masonic. — ^A quarter of a century 
has since intervened ; and the time-honored institution 
of Masonry has, in a great measure, recovered from the 
blow, which it thus received from a few of its mis- 
guided votaries. 

CHAPTER II. 
Black Hawk's war —The cholera.— Nidlification. 

1. The tariff act was again amended and additional 183& 
duties were laid on wool and woolens, iron, hemp and 

its fabrics, lead, distilled spirits, silk stufls, window- The 
glass and cottons. The manufacturing states received 
the law with warm approbation, while the southern ^^^^ 
states regarded it as highly prejudicial to the interests Ma?? 

of the cotton planter Gen. Jackson was inaugu- Jwit- 

rated president, and John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- ll^um^ 
r.na, vice-president, of the United States. "^ 

2. Though the tariA* bill found but few friends in 
the southern states, the citizens of most of them were 
in favor of seeking its repeal by constitutional mea« 

13. What was don^ in conseqnence of Morgan's abduction? 

Chapter If. — 1. What further was done in reference to ♦he 
larifT? In what year v/as President Jackson's (irat maugurati*-A f 
Who was made vice-p*esident T 
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PT.ty. sures. South Carolina was the head-quarters of thf 
p^pUr opposition, but even there was a powerful party, who 
CH.* 11.* were styled the Friends of the Union. A small ma- 
-goo -jority, however, now first called the "state rights'* 
party, and afterwards the " nullifiers," were preparing 
themselves, by high excitement, for rash measures. 

3. The Winnebagoes, Sacs, and Foxes, inhabiting 
B^Mk the upper Mississippi, recrossed that river under their 
Hawk*t chief, Black Hawk, and being well mounted and armedf 
•'*"* they scattered rapidly their war parties over that de- 
fenseless country, breaking up settlements, killing 
whole families, and burning their dwellings. Gens. 
Atkinson and Scott, were charged with the defense of 
the frontier. 

4. The Asiatic cholera made its appearance in Ca- 
ch^*' ^^^ ^° ^^ ^^ ^^ June, among some newly arrived 

at '^ Insh emigrants. It proceeded rapidly along the val-> 

Quebec, igyg Qf the St Lawrence, Champlain and Hudson, and 

June 96. onthc 26th, several cases occurred in the city of New 

%^^ York. A great proportion of the mhabitants left the 

place in dismay, but notwithstanding the reduction of 

numbers, the ravages of the disease were appalling. It 

p^^^^ spread with great rapidity throughout the states of 

of the New York and Michigan, and along the valleys of the 

^^ Ohio and Mississippi, to the Gulph of Mexico. From 

t^ New York it went south through the Atlantic states, 

"^^ as far as North Carolina. It apparently followed the 

great routes of travel, both on the land and water. 

5. Gen. Scott, hastening to the seat of the war, em- 
Q^ll barked a considerable force in steamboats, at Bu^lo. 
*«J* The se'ason was hot, the boats were crowded, and 

the the cholera broke out among the troops. Language 

^J*^ cannot depict the distress that ensued, both before and 

indiaa after their landing. Many died ; many deserted, from 

^"^* dread of the disease, and perished in the woods ; either 

from cholera or starvation. . . . Gen. Atkinson came up 

with Black Hawk's army, near the mouth of the upper 

2. What party now arose in South Carolina ? — 3. Give some 
account of Black Hawk's warf — 4. At what time did iho 
Asiatic cholera make its appearance, and where t What course 
did it pursue ? — 5. By what cause was Gen. Scott detained with 
his troops 7 What was done by Gen. Atkinson? 
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iDwa, and ronted and dispersed them. Black Hawk, pt.it. 
his son, and several warriors of note, were made pn- J^TJJ 
soners. ch. u. 

6. The state rights party, in Sonth Carolina, held 
a convention at Columbia, from whence they issued an 
ordinance in the name of the people, in which they 
declared that congress, ill laying protective duties, had 1889. 
exceeded its just powers ; and that the several acts ^^\iS, 
alluded to, should, from that time, be utterly null and «^ 
void ; and that it should be the duty of tlie legislature i^^ 
and the courts of justice of South Carolina, to adopt 
measures to arrest their operation, from and after the 

first of February, 1833. 

7. The friends of Uie Union in South Carolina, also 
held a convention at Columbia. They published a 
solemn protest against the ordinance. Meetings were 
held, and similar resolutions passed, in almost every 
part of the United States. . . . When the legislature of rht 
South Carolina convened. Gov. Hamilton, in his roes- ,^"^, 
sage, expressed his approval of the ordinance. He mud ?«>- 
recommended that the militia should be re-organi2ed ; ^^ 
— that the executive should be authorized to accept of 

the services of 12,000 volunteers ; — and that provision j^^ „^ 
should be made for procuring heavy ordnfmce, and state «* 
other munitions of war. ^SS 

8. On the 10th of December, President Jackson 
published a proclamation, in which he said, " I con- 
sider, then, the power to annul a law of the United 
States, assumed by one state, incompatible with llie oct. lo. 
existence of the Union,— contradicted expressly by Pw«J««t 
the constitution, — ^unauthorized by its spirit, — incon- tJS*." 
sistent with every principle on which it was founded, JJJ^ 
and destructive of the great object for which it was 
formed." 

9. In conclusion, the president plainly said, that tUe 
laws of the United Stales must be executed^ that he 

«. What convention was lield ? What was declared in the cele- 
brated ordinance? — 1. What did the friends of the Union in S. 
C? What did (he governor? — 8. When did the President 
issue a proclamation? What view did he take of the question 
of annulling the laws ? — 1>. What did he say in record to the 
laws beini; executed f 
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PT. IV. had no diseretioiiary pow^ on the subject ; that \hos6 
POMIL ^^^ ***^ '^®y flight peaceably prevent their execu- 
oa. n. tion, deceived them ; that nothing but a forcible oppo- 
1S33. sition could prevent their execution, and that such op^ 
thi^nuT- P^^^^^ ^^^ ^ repelled ; for " disunion by armed 
Ufien force," he said, ^ is treason." Finally, he appealed to 
e*mir ^® patriotism of South Carolina, to retrace her steps j 
And their and, to the cotmtry, to rally in defense of the Union, 
'*'**'• 10, This proclamation of Gen. Jackson was popu- 
lar throughout the country generally, with all ranks 
and parties. It was not, however, immediately fol- 
lowed by submission on the part of South Carolina; 
but preparations for war went ony both on the side of 
the general government, and that of the opposing state. 
IS83. IL Mr. Clay introduced into the senate his plan of 
compromise. The bill reduced the duties on certain 
Feb. 12. articles, and limited the operation of the tariff, to the 
cjay»8 30th of September, 1842. Mr. Clay's compromise 
•J^S"^ bill was signed by the president, and became a law on 
the 3d ^f March. It gave general content to the citi- 
Tariff zens of the United States, with whom nothing, politic* 
biu. cally speaking, is so dear as the Union. It is, in fact^ 
- the life of the nation. ... Gen. Jackson, having been 
Mar. 4. rc-elected president, and Martin Van Buren chosen 
£f^ vice-president, they, were, on the 4th of March, inau- 
»»»"«. gurated. 

lO. Was this proclamation popular? Did S. C. immediately 
submit ? — 11. What was introduced into congresa t How was 
it received t Vf>«t maybe said of the Union t At what time 
was Gen. Jac^von i second ixuragur^ticm f Who was mqde vioo* 
oreaident % 
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CHAPTER III. 

riie aborigiiud tribes of the 5fiBd88ippi go to the far west.— The 
Florida war. 

1. Gen. Jackson, in his message, proposed that an p^t.iy 
tmple district west of the Mississippi, and without the • 
'imits of any state or territory, should be set apart and ch.' m.* 
guaranteed to the remaining Indian tribes; each to have ff^^Q, 
distinct jurisdiction over the part designated for its Jackson 
use, and free from any control of the United States, ^t^ 
other than might be necessary to preserve peace on «n«^ of 
the frontier. Congress approved the plan; and passed dLuT 
laws, authorizing the president to carry it into action. 

2. With the Chickasaws and Choctaws, treaties 1881, 
were made by which they exchanged lands, and quietly ^^ 8. 
emigrated to the country fixed on; which was the ter- chiei^ 
ritory west of Arkansas. The United States paid the ch^JJUr 
expense of their removal, and supplied them with food nmof 

for the first year When Georgia ceded to the United -^^^ 

States, April 2. 1802, all that tract of country lying ^^ 
south of Tennessee, and west of the Chatahoochee ^S* 
river, the government paid in hand to that state ^^«^w 
$1,250,000, and further agreed, " at their own expense, 

to extinguish, for the use of Georgia, as early as the 
same could be peaceably obtained upon reasonable 
terms, the Indian title to the lands lying within the 
limits of that state." 

3. The Cherokees, in the meantime, exercised a sort ^^^ 
of independent don^inion, within their reservations; by ke«« u 
which a retreat was furnished for runaway slaves, and pJSXi 
fugitives from justice — a set of vagabonds ever ready •*•*«• 
for violence. This condition of their state was viewed 

by the people of €reorgia as intolerable ; and the legis- 
lature proceeded to extend its laws and jurisprudence 

Chapter III.— 1. What did Gen. Jackson propose with re- 
gard to the remaining Indian tribes ? What did congress ? — S. 
What tribes peaceably emigrated ? What contract was made 
between the general government and Georgia ? — 3. In what 
situation were the Georgians placed f Wh^ did thdr legisla- 
ture t 
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^30 THE FLORIDA WAR BEC^NS. 

fT.iv. over the whole Indian territory. The Indians offend 
pip. III. ^? appealed to the general government for redress 
cH. III. The well known policy of President Jackson was to 
1831. remove them; and the Georgians, thus encouraged, 
Mifltion- ^^^S^^ ^ make their position untenable. They put in 
arie* in prison two missionaries, whom they suspected of dis- 
pruon. suaciing the Indians against the removed. The pre- 
sident would do nothing to check these irregular pro* 
ceedings. 

4. A treaty was at length obtained by the agents of 

the general government, from a few of the chiefs, by 

which the removal of the tribe was to take place. The 

fairness of this treaty was denied; and the Indians were 

averse to leaving their pleasant land, and the graves of 

The their fathers. But their removal was at length effect- 

iS^J^ ed without bloodnshed. The power of the United 

■»<^^ States was, they knew, sufficient to enforce it; and they 

1S38* therefore believed, that resistance would be in vain. 

Some of the most intelligent of the opposing chiefs 

have since become convinced, that the removal will 

be for the ultimate advantage of the Indians. 

1833. 5. The greatest difficulty was, however, found with 

A^tS&y the Seminoles inhabiting East Florida. A treaty was 

■»«»• made at Fort Moultrie, with their chiefs, by which they 

Semi-* relinquished a large portion of their lands, but reserved 

"®**^ a part for the residence of their people. A further treaty 

iki^ was made at Payne's Landing, in Florida, by which 

Z^^' they gave up all their reservations, and conditionally 

^jje»» agreed to remove. Subsequently, some of their chiefs 

^' made this agreement absolute ; but the transaction was 

regarded by the Seminoles generally, as unfair and 

j^^ treacherous. 

^T' ^' Pr^si^®"^ Jackson, in 1834, sent Gen. Wiley 

Thomp- Thompson to Blorida to prepare for the emigration. 

topK* ^® ^^^^ found that most of the Indians were unwillinff 

ridft. to leave their homes. On hoLiing a conference with 

3. What did the Indians f What did Gen. Jackson T What 
was done in reference to the missionaries ? — 4. What treaty 
was obtained t And what was at length effected f — 5. Where 
was the greatest difficulty found? What treaties were made 
with the Seminoles f At what times t -— 0. Who was sent at 
government agent, and what were his first measures f 
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A FATAL FIELD. 321 

them, Osceola, their favourite chief, a maa great in In- f'T. iv 
dian talents, took a tone that displeased him. He put ^]5~~i][J[ 
him in irons, and confined him to prison for a day. ch.'ui. 
Osceola seemed penitent, signed the treaty to remove, ommi^ 
and was released. But he dissembled, and concerted 
with the Indians a deep and cruel revenge. 

7. The government ordered troops from the southern 
posts to repair to Fort Brooke, at Tampa Bay. The 
command was given to Gen. Clinch, who was at Camp ^®^* 
KJng, Major Dade, with 117 men, marched from ^j^ 
Fort Brooke to join him. About eighty miles of the mudu 
toilsome journey had been accomplished, when, on 

the morning of the 28th, Major Dade rode in front of 
his troops, and cheered them with the intelligence that 
their march was nearly at an end. A volley was fired Dee.9e^ 
at the moment, from hundreds of unseen muskets. ^^ 
The speaker, and those he addressed, fell dead. Thirty fi«id. 
alone remained, when the Indians drew off. They 
improved the respite afbrded them, to construct a 
breastwork of trees, which they felled. While they 
were thus engaged, where was Osceola ? It is sup- ^^ ^ 
posed that he went the twenty miles from Dade's battle- gap 
field, to Camp Bang, to perform a work there. ^ 

8. On that day. Gen. Wiley Thompson, with a con- 
vivial party, was dining at a house within sight of 
the garrison. As they sat at table, a discharge from a 
hundred muskets was poured through the doors and ^^J^** 
windows. Gen. Thompson fell dead, pierced by fifteen Thomp 
bullets. Of the others, some were killed at the first *^^ 
fire ; others, attempting to escape, were murdered with- 
out the house. Osceola, at the head*of the Indians, 

had rushed in, and himself scalped the man, who had 
once placed fetters upon the limbs of a Seminole 
chief. The Indians then retreated, unmolested by the 
garrison. 

9. In the afternoon, Osceola and his mounted party, The ua* 
returned triumphant from the massacre at Camp King, th7i«^ 
and attacked, with whoop and yell, the inclosure of the g-'Jy 



7. Who was appointed to the command? Where waa he t 
Who marched to join him, and with what force? What betel 
the party T — S. What was done next by the savages ? 
15 
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TWO BATTLES AT THE WITHLACOOCHEE. 

rr. IV. thirty survivors. One by one, bravely fighting, the 
p,p j„ officers and soldiers fell. The narrator. Ransom 
em. m! Clarke, who was wounded, escaped death by feigning it. 
1835* ^^^ then, almost by miracle, working his way through 
' the woods. He eventually died of his wounds ; and 

thus every one of Dade's army was killed on that 

fatal field. 

10. Gen. Clinch collected a force, and marched from 
cuiS»« ^^^ Drane to the Withlacoochee. But he followed a 
utue of guide who was in league with the Seminoles. When 
Wkhia- the army had in part crossed the Withlacoochee, Osceola 
coochee. and his warriors rose from concealment, and attackeo 
^%)^ w. the Americans. They charged, and drove the Indians 

^ but met a considerable loss ; and returned without e^ 
fecting their object 

11. Emboldened by success, the Seminoles appear^ 
ed in the neighborhood of almost every settlement in 
Florida. Houses were burned, crops destroyed, ne- 

1836* groes carried off, and families murdered in every diree- 

^- 7. tion. Gen. Scott, now invested with th* chief com- 
arnair- mand, arrived at St Augustine. The savages having 

**^~- followed Gen. Clinch, his position at Fort Drane was 
y^^ jj critical. Gen. Scott sent troops to his relief, and was 

Oen. * preparing a plan of offensive operations. Gen. Gaines 
^te« landed at Tampa Bay, four days after Scott arrived at 

•bout St Augustine. He brought a force from New Orleans, 
B^fi^n and considered it as his right to command in, the 

W' ^' peninsula. 

12. Gaines marched his troops to Fort Drane ; and 
taking from there, four days provisions, he set out for 

Feb. 30. the Withlacoochee, to seek the Seminoles. Having 
Oain»'t reached that river, the Indians attacked him, and a 
MUe of battle ensued. The Americans kept the ground, though 
withia- not without considerable loss. The Indians then be* 
•****•*• sieged them in camp. Gen. Clinch approached with 
an army. Osceola contrived to amuse Gen. Gaines 

O. What was the fate of the thirty sturvivorsf — lO. Give 
an account of Gen. Clinch's battle of the Withlacoochee ? - 
1 1 . What was the conduct of the Indians t Who arrived at St 
Augustine? What did he dof What was done by Gea 
Gaines? — l^. Where did he march? Describe Gen. Gaines* 
battle of the Withlacoochee* What happened after the battle I 
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wiDi a parley, until the Indian women and children p«t. it. 
were removed to the south. There, among the ever- f^JTJJ 
glades and hammocks, the American troops vainly on. ui 
sought the tribe through bogs and fens, — in danger 
from serpents, and other venomous reptiles, — tortured 
by poisonous insects, and often the victims of the climate. 

13. Gen. Jesup soon arrived to take the com* 
mand; Gen. Scott, having been ordered to the country ^^^^ 
of the Creeks. Osceola, under protection of a flag *®*'* 
with about seventy of his warriors, came to the Ame- ^^^* 
nean camp. Gen. Jesup believed htm to be treache- of 
rous, and caused him, with his escort, to be forcibly ^^****^ 
detained, and subsequently placed in a prison at Fort iS38. 
Moultrie, S. C, where, a few months after, he died of h^ 

a complaint in the throat ^^^ 

14. Gen. Jesup, at first supposed that the war would 
soon be brought to a close, but finding himself mis- 
taken, he directed Col. Taylor to act offensively. J^J 
This officer set out wiUi a thousand resolute men, ^ 
who marched four days through wet swampy grounds. 

On the fifth, the Indians, whom they sought, attacked Dm. 9& 
them at the entrance of the Kissimmee river, into lake ^^^ 
Okee-Chobee. The troops engaged them with cool- chob««. 
ness. The brunt of the battle fell at first on the sixth 
regiment Col. Thompson their commander, mor- 
tally wounded; died, encouraging his men. The In- 
dians were routed and dispersed, and a hundred gave 
themselves up to be carried to the west 

15. Col., afterwards Gen. Worth, had the honor of 
bringing this contest to a close. In the whole his- 
tory of the United States, no war is related, which, on ^^^ 
the whole, is comparable with the Florida war, for 
danger and difficulty ; and no military services are re- 
corded which required, when all things are considered, 
such Spartan self-devotion. 

16. Early in May, the Creeks began hostilities-— 



12, To what evils have the army been subjected to in search- 
inff for these Indians ? — 13. What change of officers occured f 
What happened with respect to Osceola? — 1^. What were the 
circumstances connected with the battle of Okee-Chobee ? — 15. 
Who brought the Florida war to a close f What mav be said 
of this war ? 
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fMT.nr. getting fire to houses, and murdering families. Thef 
p .^j attacked a steamboat which was ascending the Chata> 
«B*.i?.' hoochee, eight miles below Columbus^ — killed h^ 
^^g3^ pilot, wounded several others, and burned tlie boat 

AnoUier steamboat was fired at the wharf of Roanoke, 

and the passengers were consumed in the flames. The 

^y *>• barbarians then set fire to the town, and destroyed it 

oJw^ The governor of Georgia raised troops, took Ae field 

'^•'** in person, and Gen. Scott arrived on the 30th of May. 

Their combined efforts quelled the Creeks, and peace 

was restored early in the summer. 



CHAPTER IV. 

The Bank Question. — ^The Revuldon. — Van Bnren's Admmis- 
tration. — Harrison's Election and Death. 

1831. 1. Mr. Rives, at Paris, negotiated with the minister 
Mr. of Louis Philippe, king of the French, a treaty by which 
Bivei» that nation agreed to give 25,000,000 francs to in- 
*'^*^* demnify the United States for spoliations on American 
commerce, made under the operation of the decrees of 
Napoleon. The French, however, had neglected to 
pay the money. Gen. Jackson took such prompt 
1SS6. measures and so decided a tone, that in 1836 the de- 
mand was liquidated agreeably to the treaty. ... In Sep- 
tS3% tember, 1835, Wisconsin was made a territory, and 
January. Arkansas, a state. Michigan was, in 1837, admitted 
*ga?a' *® ^^'® Union, making the twenty-sixth state ; the ori- 
•tate. ginal number, thirteen, being now exactly doubled. 

2. Extravagance and luxury had prevailed, and na- 
188% tional adversity followed. The opponents of Gen. Jack- 
son attributed the revulsion to circumstances connected 

16. Give an account of the atrocious acts of the Creeks? Ho^ 
were they brought to terms ? 

Chapter IV. — 1. What treaty was negotiated by Mr. Rives I 
When was the money paid 7 What territory and states were or 
gani/.ed ? What can you say concerning the number of statef 
at this time ? — 2. W hat had prevailed ? What followed I 
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with the overthrow of the national hank, caused by p»t. nr. 
his hostility. In 1832, the directors of the bank ap- f^^ 
plied for a renewal of its charter. After much debate, ch. it. 
congress passed, by a considerable majority, a bill *«3» 
granting their petition. This bill, Gen. Jackson de- The ' 
feated by the presidential veto. . .The funds of the go- '*^' 
VI rnment had been deposited in the national bank. In 1933 
1833, the president caused them to be withdrawn. 'I'^« 
The public treasure, was by act of congress, placed in dnwai. 
certain selected state banks, known at the time as the ^935. 
'^pet banks." These were encouraged to discbunt The "pet 
freely, as it might accommodate the people. banks." 

3. Mr. Jackson was succeeded by Martin Van Buren, ISST 
who, during the last four years, had, as vice-president. Mar. 4. 
presided with great ability in the senate. Richard M. r^t^d 
Johnson, of Kentucky, was made vice-president. Johiuoa, 

4. After the public money went into the state banks, ^^o>c 
facilities too great before, were increased, whereby to 
men might, by pledging their credit, possess them-* ISSY. 
selves of money. The good old roads of honest in- Mania of 
dustry were abandoned, while fortunes were made in ^^^ 
an hour by speculation. This unnatural state of things tion. 
had its crisis in 1837. 

5. Before this crisis, every one was making money. 
Afterwards all were losing. Many had contracted 
large debts; when some began to fail, others, who had i-he r* 
depended on them, were obliged to fail also; and so vubioa 
the disaster went on increasing its circle, until the ^*i^t* 
whole community felt it, in a greater or less degree. ^^«- 

6. The banks no w stopped specie pa3anents. Those 
where the public funds were deposited, shared the ^bvZT 
common fate, and the questions now arose, how was ^^^^^'^J 
the government to meet its current expenses, and what ^^SwmT 
next should be done with the public purse? To de- ^epti. 

2, How is this chanse in public prosperity accounted for by tbe 
opponents of Gen. Jack&on t What happened in 1835 f Where 
aad the national funds been deposited ? Who caused them to be 
withdrawn? Where were they then placed? — 3. Who was 
made president ? In what year ? — 4. w hat was the state of . 
pecuniary affairs from 1835 to *37 ? — 5. How was it before the 
crisis ? How after ? — 6. How was it with the bai^ks ? What 
was done by the ^resident? — 6. When did confess meet? 
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326 VAN ByREN's ADSHNISTRATION. 

•*T.iv, cide these qaestions, Mr. Van Buren issned his pro- 
p,j, jjj^ clamation, convening congress, 
cH.'iT. 7. In his message, the president recommended a 
1S3% niode of keeping the public money, called the ** sub- 
"Sub- treasury" scheme; which was rejected by congress 
mj^ Treasury notes were ordered to be issued, and other 
measures taken, to supply the wants of the goTem- 
ment, but the majority contended, that, as to the dis- 
tresses of the peq)le, the case did not call for the 
Tmjtt- interference of government; but for a refbrmation in 
''^ "^ ** the individual extravagance which had prevailed, and 

a return to the neglected ways of industry. 
I6S5. 8. Among the causes of pecuniary distress, was a 
Dec. 16. dreadful ^re^ with which, in 1835, the city of New 
\>nm ^^^^ ^^ ^®®^ visited. The mercantile houses, on 
imrne^ whom,with the insurance offices, there fell a loss of 
itk effect, seventeen millions of dollars, did not generally fail at 
"e^«^ the time; for they were, with commendable humanity, 
^*^y sustained by the others. But the property was gone; 
I83V. ^^^ though in a measure equalized at the time, at 
length the deficit affected all. . . . On the 13th of Au- 
A^^* gust, the banks resumed specie payments. 

9. A party had been gradually formed in CSanada 
who were opposed to the British government, and 

^ who loudly demanded independence. Many Ameri- 
dians re- caus ou the noTthem frontier, regarding their cause at 
»«*'• Uiat of liberty and human rights, assumed the name of 
patriots, and formed secret associations, for the pur- 
pose of aiding the insurgents across the line. 

10. In prosecuting this illegal interference in the con- 
cerns of a foreign power, a party of adventurers took 

Aftwef possession of Navy Island, in the Niagara river, two- 

yil^ miles above the falls, and lying within &e jurisdiction 

of Upper Canada. The president of the United 

T« What did Mr. Van Buren recommend in his message? 
What was his scheme called? Did it Succeed? What did 
/ Congress order? Why did they not attempt some relief to the 

people ? — 8* Give an account of the great fire in New York. 
When did the banks resume specie payments? — 9« Give an 
account of Canadian afiairs as connected with Americuu— tO* 
What was dime at Navy Island? 
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States, and the governor of New York both issued pt. iv, 
proclamations, enjoining a strict neutrality. p»d. iil 

11. A small steamboat, called the Caroline, wasfg3^ 
however, hired to ply for unlawful purposes, between 
Navy Island and Schlosser. At evening, a detach- ^^ ^q^ 
ment of 150 armed men from the Canada side, in five 
boats, with muffled oars, proceeded toSchlosserf drove ASUr or 
the men who were on board the Caroline ashore, cut'***^!'* 
her loose from her fastenings to the wharf, and setting 

the boat on fire, let her float over the falls. A man 
by the name of Durfee was killed, and great excite- 
ment prevailed for a time. A Bill to establish the 1"^-^® *® 
dependent Treasiuy at length passed, and although it p«^drat 
was repealed early in Tyler's administration, it was^^wSf 
afterward re-enacted, and became popular. * ^ 

12. The census of 1840, gave as the number of m- ^^^^ 
habitants in the United States, 17,068,666. — The pres- cemi. 
idency was, by a large majority, bestowed upon Wil- 
liam Henry Harrison, whose social and public virtues ^®*l« 
had been rendered conspicuous by the various official nSuSf "of 
stations of a long and useful life. John Tyler, of Vir-*^*S5i*" 
ginia, was made vice-president. '^^^ 

13. From the capitol. Gen. Harrison went to the 
presidential mansion. Thousands flocked around him 
with congratulations and proflers of . service, whose 
sincerity he was not prone to doubt, for he was him- Aprfli. 
self sincere. The sunshme of public favor thus felluan^ 
too brightly on a head white with the frosts of age. 

He expired just a month from the day of his "^augu-^Ji>jjj^ 
ration. Mr. lyier by the constitution became president, he op. ' 
He issued an able and patriotic address, and appointed 'public* 
a day of public fasting. *"'* 

10« What proclamationi were issued 7 — 11* What were the 
circumstaDces of the buming of the Oarolioe f What important 
Bill did Congress pass, in June, 1840 f— 12. What number of 
inhabitants were there in 1840! How did the presidential 
election terminate? — 13* How long did President Harrison 
live to enjoy his new dignity f Who was his successor ? 
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CHAPTER V. 



Mr. Tyler's administration. — Mobs. — Disturbances in Shod) 
Island — Aiiti-Rentism. — Mormonismi &c. 
PTIV. * 

p^dTil 1. The Whig party were opposed to Mr. Van Bu- 

cH^-^' ren's Independent Treasury, and in favor of a National 

Bank, as a place of deposite for the public revenue. 

s^iwL' '^^^y ^^^^ ^* would be more convenient and economical 

"Bank, to the govemmeut, — that it would facilitate business, 

^"t^e* and promote prosperity ; and that the attempt to 

**"** bring back a specie circulation was a dangerous ex- 

Opiniom P^riment upon the currency. The Democratic party, 

Dem^ on the other hand, maintained that any connection of 

craUc government with banks, or with the business affairs of 

individuals, was foreign to its purposes, and a fruitful 

source of bribery and corruption. They believed, that 

the government should keep its own money, operating 

not with paper currency, but with specie. 

2. The majority of the voters adopted the viewa of 
the Whigs; and chose Messrs. Harrison and Tyler, 
with an expectation that they would favor a National 
Bank. General Harrison, aware of this, issued, March 

ioSm I7th, his proclamation, calling an extra session of Con- 
egress to convene on the 31st of May, to consider 
** sundry weighty and important matters, chiefly grow- 
ing out of the revenue and finances of the country." 
When this Congress met, Mr. Tyler was president. 

3. Congress repealed the Sub-Treasury law on the 
6th of August. Three days earUer, the House of 
Representatives had passed an act, establishing a Na- 

^ ■ 

Chapter V. — 1. What were the opinions of the Whig party 
hi regard to a National Bank ? What on the other hand was 
maintained by "the Democratic party ? — 2* What views were 
adopted by the majority of the voters ? How manifested ? What 
was done by Gen. Harrison 7 What change occorred before \h» 
meeting of Congress ? — 3* What was done by Congress with 
regard to the Sub-Treasury 7 With regard to a National Bank 7 
How were their acts met by Mr. Tyler? 
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tkmal Bank. Mr. lyier, to the deep chagiin of the ftiv 
party which elected him, defeated the measure hy the p>d m. 
presidential veto. The mortified Whigs got up another ch^- ▼ 



scheme for a hank, and passed it through Congress ^^^ 
under the name of a "Fiscal Corporation of <he^{^j^ 
United States." A second time Mr. Tyler defeated sept 9. 



under the name of a "Fiscal Corporation 
United States." A second time Mr. Tyler d 
them by his veto. The able cabinet selected by Har- 
rison had all remained in office up to the period of this 
second veto ; when all resigned, except Mr. Webster, cabiigi 
the secretary of state. His country needed him m ex^pt° 
the office, and remaining, he found occasion to render weMai; 
her essential service. 

4. In the unwarrantable stretch of credit which had 
existed, states over-zealous for internal improvement, 
had participated ; and when the revulsion came, some 
oi these found themselves unable, without direct taxa- 
tion, (to which the rulers dared not promptly resort,) 
to meet their engagements ; and the holders of their 
b(Hids, many of whom were foreigners, could not ob- 
t£un the interest when due. These states were said to Re^odb. 
have repudiated their bonds, and this repudiation for **^ 
a time cast disgrace upon the whole nation. With re- 
turning prosperity, however, these states resume pay- 
ment. 194Ji. 

6. A disagreement between the United States andtooTr*^ 
England had long existed in regard to the North- ^^^eibJl" 
EaS^em boimdary. Much excitement prevailed be-t^suSii 
tween the inhabitants of Maine and New Brunswick, ^JTaS) 
—regions adjoining the disputed line, — and measures 
were taken <hi each side, which threatened war. Lord £" ^ 
Ashburton was sent irom England as a special envoy 14.) ^ 
to settle this dispute ; and Mr. Webster, with great 
diplcHuaiic ability, arranged with him the terms of a 
treaty, by which the important question of the North- 1844 
Eastern boundary is finally and amicably settled. May^ 

6. Serious riots occurred in the spring of 1844 in p*j^** 
Philadelphia. They grew out of a jealousy on the ^ 

3* What ocetirred imiviediately after his second vetoT — 4* Give 
an account of what was called repudiation. — 5* On what subject 
waa there a disagreement between the United States and Great 
Britain 7 How was it settled 7 
15 
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PT TV. part of native American Protestants, that the forogn 
PDnL Roman Catholic population mtended to gain the con- 
CBAP. V. trol of the common schools, and change the established 
*ingi^ order of instruction, especially in regard to ike use of 
i^®Jj the Scriptures. Tliuty dwelling-houses, a convent, 
woundeJ and three churches were burned. Fourteen persons 
juoe^ were killed and forty wounded. These disgraceful 
®Jiou scenes were renewed on the ^th of June. The gover- 
Kii^d nor called out 5,000 of the military. Years have pass- 
wounded ed, and those unhappy jealousies have subsided. 

7. Rhode Island now became the theatre of an 
attempt to set aside existing authorities. The " suf- 
frage party," by whom it was made, did not, however, 

^943 regard the matter in this light. They formed, though 
Aorii i8w' by illegal assemblies, what they considered a constitu- 
attempt. tion for the state ; and then proceeded to elect under 

it a governor (Mr. Dorr) and members for a legislature. 

Their opponents, called the " law and order" party, 

acting under existing authorities, elected state officers, 

Mr. King being made governor. 

8. On the 18th of May, Dorr went with an ajmed 
force, and took the state arsenal. No lives were lost, 
as his directions to fire on those who opposed his pro- 

joneK. gress werc not obeyed. Gov. King meantime put 

Ch5)l- himself at the head of the military. Several persons 

chet. j^QYe arrested, and Dorr fled. He afterwards appeared 

at Chepachet with some two or three hundred men ; 

0^^ but a superior government force being sent, they dis- 

^Jj?g persed. Dorr afterwards returned, was tried, con- 

priBon. victed of treason, and sentenced to the state's prison. 

Meantime a new constitution was by legal measures 

1®*^' adopted. In 1845, Dorr was released from prison; 

"*"• but he was not restored to his civil rights, on account 

of his refusal to take the oath of allegiance to the new 

constitution. 

9. An alarming tendency to anarchy has been ez- 

6* Give an account of the riots in Philadelphia, remember- 
ing to state the times. — 7* What occurred in Rhode IbUukI? 
— S* Give an account of the illegal proceed'mgs of Mr. Dorr, 
mnd his punishment How and when was it remitted 7 — H* How 
and in what respect was a tendency to anarchy manifested 7 
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perieneed in the anti-rent dbturbances in the state of p*tiv. ^ 
New York. Under the Dutch government, certain p»d iil 
settlers had received patents of considerable portions w"***^ 
of land ; of which that of Van Rensselaer was the _^___ 
mest extensive,— comprehending the greater part of afSuS? 
Albany and Rensselaer comities. These lands were '■**^ 
divided into small farms, and leased in perpetuity, on ^^^^^ 
low rents, to be paid in a certain quantity of wheat, a Jwg'f <* 
certain number of fowls, &c. In process of time, the ion/!b 
tenants began to consider these legal conditions as '""**^ 
anti-republican, — a relic of feudal tyranny. 

10. In the simimer of 1844, the anti-rent disturb- 
ances broke out with great violence in the eastern 
towns of Rensselaer, and on the Livingston manor, in 
Columbia county. Extensive associations were formed 1844. 
by the anti-renters to resist the laws. They kept Anti- 
armed and moimted bands, disguised as Indians, scour- difguiaed 
ing the country ; and the traveller as he met them, SSumu 
issuing from tKxae dark wood, with their hideous masks 

and gaudy calicoes, was required, on penalty of insult, 
to say, " Down with the rent." 

11. These lawless rangers forcibly entered houses, 
took men from their homes, tarred and feathered, 
or otherwise maltreated them. In Renssela^ county, 
at noonday, a man was killed where about 50 '^ Indians" 
were present, — some of whom were afterwards arraign- (jSnUA 
ed, when they swore that they knew nothing of the ^^5i 
murder. Sometimes 1,000 of these disguised anar- 
chists were assembled in one body. Similar disturb- 
ances occmred in Delaware county. At length Steele, ^^^ 
a deputy-sheriff, was murdered in the execution of his ^^|^ 
official duty. w««^ 

12. Meanwhile Silas Wright was chosen governor 
of the state. Much does his country owe him for the 
wisdom and firmness of the measures by which publio 
order was restored. On the 27th of August he pro- 

O* Give an account of the Dutch patents, with the eon* 
ditiens of rent. How in process of time had the tenant! oodm 
to regard theie conditions? — lO and 11* What happened ia 
the sammer of 18447-— 19. What is here said of Silai WrigMt 
What was done <q regard to Sherifls f 
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PT. IV. claimed the county of Delaware in a state of insmreo- 
rnuLtion. Resolute men were made sheriffs, and com* 
<«^^'petent military aid affdrded them. Leading anti- 
renters were taken, brought to trial, and imprisoned. 
^^^;The murderers of Steele were condemned to death,-*- 
Wriffht*ibttt their punishment was commuted to that of per* 
tmei petual confinement. Gov. Totmg, the successor of Mr. 
Wright, released from the state's prison the whole 
1 847. number, eighteen, who had been committed for anti- 
rsnt out- rent offences. Fresh outbreaks of these troubles fol* 
ISb?" lowed this lenity. 

^i 13. In congress, March dd, 1845, an act was passed 

admitting two states into the Union, — I<ma, its west- 

I84ff.em boundary the river Des Moines, — ^and Florida, 

Hm^ comprising the east and west parts, as defined by the 

*^Kida. treaty of cession. 

14. One of the most extraordinary impostures of 
the age is that called '' Mormonism.'' The kader, 
Joseph Smith, was an obscure, uneducated man, of 

(1806. New England origin. Under pretence of special 
^^j^ revelation, he produced the stereotype plates of .the 

Igjjj^ " Book of Mormon," by which he persuaded numbers, 
vL) ^hat he was the inspired founder of a new religion, 
which was to give to Mormons the same pre*emin^ieo 
over all other people, as the Jews had over the Gen* 
tiles. His laws are not fully understood, but there is 
little room to doubt, that they give his followers 
licence to commit every crime ; especially that th^ 
d^rade and demoralize women. 

15. Yet numbers of both sexes were found to join 
*^^®-and aid this delusion — ^throwin^ their propei^into 
Iftnooi common stock. On their arrival at the Far West in 

Wwt Missouri, the Mormons numbered 5,000, of whom 700 
were armed men. They were chained with varioui 

ISI* What was done in regard to the leading anti-renten t 
tbe murderera of Steele? Were they suflbred to remain in 
priioa? — 13* At what time were two states admitted inta the 
Uniontand what states 7 — 14« Give some account of Mormon- 
ism, and its originator^^l5» Give a further account of the 
t»rogresB of Mormouism, to the hoildiag of the temple— to tbe de* 
partore of the Mormons to California 
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orimes; among others, an attempt to assassinate Go\ _, 

Boggs; and they were finally expelled the state by apo m. 
military force commanded by Gen. Atkinson. They «a». n. 
then purchased a large tract of land in Illinois, on thd 
eastern bank of the MississippL There, on a beauti- 
ful slope, they built Kauyoo, and ^ected a pompous 
temple. But murders, robberies, and other secret ij„^o# 
crimes became frequent in their neighborhood. Thesur- '■'^ 
rounding people were enraged. The Mormon prophet 
and his brother were seized by the state officers, and ^940 
confined in jail at Carthage. A hundred armed men g^Jj^®* 
in disguise, broke in and murdered them. The Mor- at the 
mons then sold their possessions at Nauvoo, and in ^^^ 
1846 migrated westward. They are now located l^fiO* 
on the Great Salt Lake. Their settlement, containing nmSea 
about 10,000 inhabitants, forms the nucleus of the new tenritory 
territory of Utah. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Texas. — Mexico^— Causes of Annezatioji and the Mexican War. 

1. On account of the discovery of La Salle, the j^g^^ 
French claimed Texas to the Rio Grande, as forming La Sftiii 
a part of Louisiana. The Spaniards of Mexico re* *'S^" 
monstrated, and sent thither an armed fwce, but the ^•"^ 
French had already dispersed. The first efecttud 
settlement in Texas was that of San Antamo de Bexar, 
made by the Spaniards in 1692. But the Mexican 109^ 
authorities seemed not so desirous to occupy thisfoSSM 
country, as to keep it a desolate waste, that thus an 
impassable barrier might be maintained between them 
and their Anglo-American neighbors. This desire to 
avoid contact by means of an intervening desert, was 
80 strongly felt by the Mexicans, even in 184'?, as to 

Chapter VI. — 1* On what account did the French claim 
Texas ? How was this claim met by the Spaniards ? When 
was the first effectual settlement made in Texas? How did 
the Mexicans manifest aversion to Anglo- Americana, at an eaily 
day, and again recently 7 
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PT nr. lH^eak off negotiatioiis tor peace, when €^eiieral Seott 

TD HL was at the gates of their capital with a Tictorious 

OAT. V3. army. The avendon to the Anglo-Americans thus 

manifested, the Mexicans at first derived from thmr 

mother country ; and it may be marked cu the fint 

omd ^predisposing cause of the kUe Mexican war. 

18 lO. ^' -After Ferdinand VII., Mn^ of Spain, had, in 

MMieo'lSlO, fallen with the Spanish nation, nnder the power 

nvoiu. ^£ Napoleon, the Mexicans revolted. But the people 

1818 ^^^^ ^^^ united; — ^and atter the bloody war of eight 

Royaiiste years, called the first revolution, the royalists prevail* 

^"'^ ed. The second revoltUion was begun in 1821, 

by the Mexican general Iturbide. Under him they 

\_2^^ threw off the Spanish yoke. But he made himself a 

itnrbid^ monarch. The people wished for a republic; and 

^o\!u they deposed Iturbide, banished, — and, on hisretum^ 

^~**"**'^ condemned and executed him. In 1824, a federal 

constitution was formed under the auspices of a new 

Federal* 1®^6^*» Santa Anna ; by which Mexico, like our re- 

^^•''^- public, was divided into states, with each, a legislature, 

Mexico, and Qyer the whole a general govemmenti 

8. In 180d, the United States, in purcftiasmg Louis* 
I880.iana of France, obtained with it the disputed claim to 
JSgWj^ Texas; but in 1820* they ceded it by treaty to Spain 
spft»- as a part of Mexico; Florida being then granted by 
that power to the United States. Two years there- 
^^- after Stephen F. Austin led a colony from the 
A^ri. United States to Texas, and made a settlement be- 
as (bund- tween the rivers Brazos and Colorado. The Spanish 
*** authorities in Mexico, desirous of defence agsdnst the 
C*The destructive incursions of the fierce and hostile Co- 
ireaty manches, had, contrary to their ordinary policy, made 



•nnde In • 

but not *• ^^ ^^^^ "™*y ^^i* aversion be regarded as the first 

perfect- oause 7 — %m When did the Mexicans revolt against the Spanish 

«•'"?*" government I Give some account of the first revolution— of 

'^^' the second— of Iturbide. What was done in 1824 ?— 3. When 

had the United States a claim to Texas ? How obtained, and 

how and when was it relinquished 7 When and by whom led, 

was the first American colony of Texas ? Where established 7 

What motives had the Mexicans in admitUng these settlen, and 

what conditions did they require of them? 
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kws favoring American immigratioa ; yet only under pn> nr. 
the condition that the immigrants should adopt the p'd iil 
Catholic reliffion, aiid send their children to /SpcmwA «■**'■ 
uhools. 

4. Austin's enterprise being joined by others, who 
like himself, sought to better their fortunes, his colony 
soon flourished to such an extent, th%t it attracted 

the attention of the Mexican clergy. They found ji^j^^ 
that the laTT, which required the settlers to make oath ciergjr 
that they were Catholics, and would establish Spanish * "" 
schools, had been disregarded by them; and they 
felt the utmost alarm, and C'f course a desire that 
those whom- they regarded as foreign heretics, should 
either submit to their national laws, and embrace their 
national religion, or be rooted out. Here were soum 
the seeds of future war : for these supposed heretics 
were the brothers of American citizens, and, though 
expatriated, they were children-bom of tiie republic. 

5. Texas, xmder the constitution of 1824, was united 

in one state with the neighboring province df Coa- (inisas 
huila. The Spanish Mexicans of this province out- ^JJ 
voted and pursued an oppressive policy against the fc^jgj 
Texans. Stephen F. Austin was sent by them to the ^Sf'£ 
city of Mexico to petition against these grievances, TeM*.^ 
and for the privilege of forming Texas into a separate 
state. The Mexican congress treated him with neg- 
lect. He wrote a letter to the Texans advising them 
at all events to proceed in forming a separate state 
government. The party in Texas opposed to Austin, ^^^ 
sent back his letter to the Mexican authorities,— who taken 
made him prisoner as he was returning, sent him back ^a^lS? 
to Mexico, and threw him into a dungeon. **"***^ 

6. Meanwhile, Santa Anna subverted the constitu- 

4* How did the Mexican clergy find that these conditions 
bad been met on the part of the settlen? How did the clergy 
regard them, and what appears to have been their desiro re- 
specting them ? To what would such feelings naturally lead I 
— 5* With what Mexican province was Texas united, and bow 
treated ? For what was Austin sent to Mexico 7 How was \m 
there treated, and what course did he punne 7 Why was Aa»» 
tin thrown intq a dongeon? 
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rr iv. tkm of 1824, and in the name of liberty, made hba^ 
T'DUL self the military tyrant of the Mexicans. He sent 
mmk'wi, G^eral Cos into Texas, to place the civil mlers there 
in subjection to the military. At this time Austin 
£7S£. returned, and was placed at the head of a central com- 
• **g^ mtttee of safety. Appeals were made through the 
press to the Texan people, and arrangements set cm 
foot to raise men and money. Adventurers ham the 
American states came to their aid. The object t^ 
the Texans at this time, was to join a Mexican party 
now in arms against the military usurpa^n of Santa 
Anna, and thus to maintain the constitution of 1824. 
Oct «. '7. Mexican forces had been sent to Gonzales to de- 
*G^?^mand a field-piece. The Texans attacked and drove 
'"wM**^®*^ fro°i t^® ground with loss. — Santa Anna had 
^iSSS, '^^ caused the fortresses of Goliad, and the Alamo, 
Tgjjn or citadel of Bexar, to be strcmgly fortified ; the hUto* 
bemg the headquarters oi General Cos. The Texans 
Mexican on the 8th of October, took Goliad with Taluable 
fei?i munitibns. On the 28th^ they obtained a victory near 
'^"^- fiexar. — ^Texan delegates, November 22d, met in con- 
yention at St. Felipe, and established a provisioiud 
government On the 11th of December, their forces, 
under General Burleson took, after a bloody siege and 
a violent struggle, the strong fortress of the Alamo 
and the city of Bexar; General Cos and his army 
were made prisoners, and not a Mexican in arms re- 
mained. But Santa Anna, ever active and alert, was 
gathering his forces ; and in February, 1836, was ap- 
proaching with 8,00Q men. 

8. Unhappily, divisions prevailed in the Texan coun- 

1836 sets, while the small and insufficient garrison of the 

SiS^cra -Aiamo was attacked by this powerful army ; headed 

j{[^ by a man, who added to the smoothness of the 

k. lAO.' tiger, his fierceness and cruelty. Travis, who c<Hn- 

6« What in the mean time was the course of Santa Anna 
with respect to the constitution of 1824, and with regard to the 
Texans 7 What measures indicating resistance were taken by 
the Texans? What was now their object?— 7. Where was 
liie first blood shed ? Oive some account of the battle of Gon- 
Bales. What was done by the Texans under Burleson ? 
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DEtanikdy bad only 150 men. Th^ foagbt all oae FT !▼. 
bloody night, until he fell with all the garrison bntpD in. 
fleyen ;— and they were slain, while crying for qiiarter l*^'^'* 

9. Meantime, a Texan conyei^on had assembled 
at Washington, on the Brazos, which, on the 2d of 
March, dbclajuo) iNDSPsifDSNCB. They had desired, 

said the delegates, to unite with their Mexican breth- ^J^J^f 
ren in mipport of the constitution of 1824, but in rain. .^^^ 
Now appealing to the world for the necessities of th^ deuce, 
ccmdition, they declared themselves ui iNnsFBNzaaT 
JElspuBLXO^ and committed thebr cause to the Supmnts 
Arbitsr of nations. 

10. Colonel Fanning conunanded at Goliad. He 
had besought the Texsm authorities to reinforce him; 
and he had been directed by them to abandon his 
post, and save his garrison by retreat* The Meii* 
cans, by their superior force, overpow^ed him. He 
surrendered on condition that he and his men should 
be treated as prisoners of war. Stmta Anna ordered 
their execution : and four hundred unarmed and un* A®?S* 
resisting men, unsuspicious of harm, were drawn out ^gjj^ 
One of the fated soldiers exclaimed, " They are goioff k. 4O0, 
to shoot us ; let us turn and not be shot in the back.'' 

In another instant the fire was given, and the prison- 
ers fell dead. Fanning was shot the next day ;^-*aiid 
his body denied a burial. These men wereAmericao* 
bom. Fanning had been an officer in the army of the 
United States. Ammioan hate and sympathy kindled 
as the shocking massacre was told. Jnnexatum fil* 
lowed in time, and the Mexican war, 

11. On the 21st of April, the main Texan army» 
under Gbneral Houston, met the Mexicans who 

* Of this fact, the writer was recently informed by General, now 
Senator Houston.— Fanning had marchea out of the fortress, met, aad 
eootended with tiie Mexicans, was taken and carried back, so that ib» 
massacre was 9t Goliad. 

§• Give some account of the massacre of the Alamo.— 
#• Of the Texans* declaration of Independence. — 10* Of the 
masBacre of GroUad. Who wera the men massai^wd at Gk>liad, 
and with what feelings was their slaughter heard of in Ameri«a9 
What iblU>w«d7— II* Give some accomit of the battle ef Si» 
Jacinto. 

16* 
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FTnr.w6re double thw numbsr, near the San JacntfiiL 

FD iiL Furiou^y the Texans rushed to battle with the cry, 

fi«Ax.fi.«|{,^iiember the Alama" They fought at less ihaa 

hdf-nfle distance, and iu less than half an hour, 

^AM^fi;- wholly routed the Mexicans; killing and wounding a 

M^^ number greats than the whole Texan force. Among 

Sm the prisfHiers taken after the battle, was Santa Anna 

*?! JiiJ.^ himself. As supreme ruler of Mexico, he, by a treaty, 

1^^^ acknowledged tiieir independence, and allowed th^ 

T«<jo^|we^eni boundary to be the Bio Grande. This treaty 

' was after his retmn disavowed by Mexico, and by Santa 

Anna himself, it being made while he was a prkoner, 

12. Although the United States, En^and, and 
other powers acknowledged the indep^idence of 

^®*'|'Texa«, yet Mexico, through all h&r changes of ru- 

tinted' lers ever claimed the country ; and occa^onally sent 

1^^ troops to r^iew the war by predatory excursions. — 

j^piSuThe Texans in 1841, sent under MoLsod a party of 

^~^ 800, who were mostly Americans, to take po8sessi<ni 

(^ Santa F€, ike captal of New Mexico, l^iat dty 

lying on the eastern side of the Rio Grande. These 

were made prisoners by the Mexicans, and treated 

with great cruelty. 

13. GenendWdl, sent by Santa Ammtoinvade Texas, 
took Bexar. A Texan army, havii^ driven him back, 
were full of seal to carry the war into Mexico. Aparty 
oi 800 ccossed the Bio Grande, and proceeding to Mier, 




number, when, although they had lost only 85 men, 
they capitulated.^ These priscmers were treated with 
great severity. 

* Thev were, nys General Green, in his Journal of the BzpeditioBt 
betrayed into the aurrender by Fisher, their leader, who had lost hte 
mind by a gunshot wound. Green says this party of 300, killed and 
wounded 800 of the Mexicans at Mier. 

11* What tie«ty did Santaa^Da make with the Texans t 
^13* Who acknowledged the Texan independenoe, and wii« 
didaoi? Giw aenie accooat of the atteaopt t» tak* Sasia M. 
— 18* The attempt of the Texans on BCier. 
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14. Texas early made application to be received ft m 
Olid the American Union. G^TOral Jackscm objected^ fdib. 
and afterwards Mr. Van Buren,— on the ground of ««a»»^ 
ezistiog peaceful relations with Mexico, and the unset- 
tled Iwundary of Texas. Mr. Tyler brought for- ^^^^" 
ward the proposition. It was lost in congress. But m pre^ 
the mass of the American people were in favor of ^"poik. 
Annexation. The Whig candidates for president and vi^p"' 
vice-president were Henry Clay and Theodore Fre- W&, 
'inghuysen, who w«re opposed to immediate annexa- "^^*- 
tion ; and the Democi^tic, were James K Polk and 
George M. Dallas, who were pledged in its favor. 194^ 
The latter were elected; and on the 4th of March, ij^«»»^4. 
1846, they were duly inaugurated. mSi.' 

16. On the 28th of February, after the election, 
and before the inauguration, confess passed the joiiU 18^^. 
resolution to annex Texas. Additional new states, not ^joi^ 
exceeding four, may be formed from this territory ttoS^lSi. 
tBtth slavery, if south of lat. 86i, but if north, with- Texil 
out — ^The Mexican minister at Washm^n, Senor 
Almonte, who had before announced ^at Mexico (March 
would declare war if Texas were annexed, now gave it.ro- 
notice, that since America had consummated '^theth^p^ 
most imjust act recorded in history," negotiations were iS^* 
at an end. *"^ 

16. Mexico had been to the Americans an unjust 
and injurious neighbor. Such had been the unre- 
dressed wrongs of person and property, to which 
American ci^ens had been subjected in Mexico, that 
had she not been a weaker nation and a sister re- 

14* Give a history of tiie Annexation of Texas, to the oloee 
of the presidential election. How is it manifested by this ac- 
count that the people were in favor of annexation 1 Are presi- 
dents of the United States elected the same year in which they 
are inaugurated — Mr. Pdk for example? — 15* When dkl 
congress pass the joint resolution to annex Texas 7 What c<m- 
dition was there respecting new states ? What had previously 
been announced as the ^termination of Mexico in case the 
Unit^ States annexed Texas 7 What announcement was now 
made by the Mexican minister? — 16* What had been the 
eomwe of Mexiik) towards American citizens ? What hinderei 
war 'luring Jackson's administration ? 
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FT IV. public, war would have resulted dunng Jaekson't ad- 
f*D lit ministration. Mr. Van Buren reccnnmended measure! 
«BAiwvi. leading to war ; — ^when tke Mexicans resorted to n^ 
1839.gotiation. In 1839 a treaty was made, hj which 
ijl^^they agreed to pay large indemnities to American 
sufferers. This treaty was modified in 1848, but its 
^.f^^: stipulations, the Mexican goremm^t had mosily failed 
ifi«»» to observe. 

17. Tl^ assent of Texas, by which she became a 
1S4«. part of the American Union, was expressed in the 
Uoneemi ordinance of July 5, 1845. Two days thereafter, a 

pieted. jpgq^^i. ^^ dispatched to Preadent Polk to send an 
armed force to jH-otect Texas against the threataied 
invasion of Mexico. The admmistration judicioushr 
£SSu chose, as commander of the forces to be sent. Col. 
chobS! Zaohart Taylor. On the 80th of July he Was oP' 
n2Si"a dered by the war department to move as near to the 
^2*j Bio Grande as prudence would dictate. Thereupon he 
marched, and took post at Corpus ChristL A Mexi- 
can force, in the mean time, had collected on the west* 
em bank of the Bio Grande. 

18. Although regular pacific negotiations were 
i?t^ closed, yet the American executive made overturea 

makM for peace through Mr. Black, the American consul at 
Sr^SSS! Mexico. General Herrera, one of the wisest patriots 
of Mexico, was now at the head oi her i^fairs. He 
was disposed to peace, said he gave private assurances 
that he would receive a special conunissioner to treat 
respecting Texas ; but the American govemm^it, he 
said, must first withdraw a fleet, with which ibej 
menaced Vera Cruz. This was done. 

19. The ancient aversion of the Mexicans had been» 
by the annexation, wrought into jealousy and fia'co 

1^ What was done daring Mr. Van Buren's adminiftratioo 
reipecUn^ a treaty ? — 17* When did Texas by her own ordi- 
nance actually become a part of the American Union 7 What 
was done two days thereafter ? Who was chosen to command 
the military defenders of Texas 7 What orders did he receive, 
and what do 7— 18* Who was at the head of affitin in Mcixioo ? 
What was done by Mr. Polk (the American Execnttve) 'in re- 
f«i4 to peaee 7— 10« How did tb* avesMo ti th« M<gican> 
mom manifest itself 7 
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reyeoffe; and he who most vilified ih^ Americans, pt^ iv. 
and ute loudest blustered for war, was most the ro ut 
popular favcttite; and such was Parkdks, by whose cha».ti/ 
party, Herrera was denounced as a traitor for suspected 
mtercourse with the foes of the nation. He was still SSsS" 
struggling for his place, when Mr. Slidell, sent by Mr. JjJ'jJ 
Polk, arrived in Mexico, and demand^ to be re- 
ceived. Herrera rejected his mission on the ground Dec. as. 
that the American government had sent him as Bn^SSH^^m 
envoy to settle the whole difference between the two**^**^ 
nations, and not as a commissioner to consider merely 
the Texan question. He had brought the American 
accoimt-book ; when it had been proposed by the 
Mexicans to settle such items oply, as appeared 1846 
upon their own. Herrera, even with this rejection, fj^^ 
was not found violent enough to please the Mexicans, ^^ 
and they displaced him, and elevated Paredes. Sent 

20. On the 16th of January, 1845, the United 
States senate ratified a treaty with Chma, which had j®** 
been there negotiated between Mr. Gushing, tiie cSinett 
American Envoy Extraordinary, and the Commissioner ^'^*^' 
of the Chinese Emperor. 

21. Obbgon.^ — ^England and America both claimed 
the extensive portion of this country, norih of the Co- 
lumbia river, to the Russian settlements. — Columbia 
river and its vicinity belongs to the Americans by right 1 792. 
of the discovery made in 1792, by Captain Grey of (^^ 
Boston, and by the explorations of Lewis and Clark, '^^ 
in the employ of the American government, made in lumbia. 
the years 1804-5. — John Jacob Astor of New York, £9 ^iSt 
founded Astoria, at the mouth of the Columbia, in^^^^^KT 
1811. The first house on its waters, was, however, '^^ 
established on Lewis river, by the Missouri Fur Com« 
pany, inl808. 

22. The di£&culty with England became so serious 

._ m 

19* How was Mr. SlideU receWed? Who was raised to 
honor 'H Mexico? — S^O* Give an account of the Cbineid 
treaty. — 2 1* What part of Oregon was in dispute, and with 
whom? On what was the Amwioan claim to l^e Colmn* 
bia river and its valley founded 7 What were th« fati tettl** 
mttnts in Oregon? 
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a» to ilureate& war. It was, howerer, compromised hjrr iv. 
a treaty negotiated at Wa^iington between Mr. Pack- IFB nT 
•sham, the British Minister, and Mr. Buchanan, the ^"' ^"* 
American Secretary, — which makes the "lorthem^^jf/ 
boundary of Oregon, the line of lat 49 deg. ; butTjwg^ 
gives to the British the whole of Vancouver's Island, u»fton 
and a right to the joint navigation of the Columbia 
river. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

Mexican War«— Anny of Ocenpatioii. 

1. Gkn. Taylor was ordered by the secretary of war, 
Jan. 13, 1846, to take post at the mouth of the Rio 
Grande. The effect of the order was to precipitate Eiftet of 
the collision of arms, and to ^ve to the Mexicans, thedlS^I^ 
advantage of the cry of invasion. Gen. Taylor moved ***'Rio 
from Corpus Christi on the 8th of March. On the ®~*^ 
18th he met a party of mounted Mexican marauders 
called rancheros, who warned him that he had passed 
the limits of Texas. On the 25 th, the army reached 
Point Isabel. The Mexican authorities in leaving this 
place had set it on fire; but Taylor with exertion 
saved most of the buildings. From liie nature of the 
coast he must make this pkce the depot for his stores. 
Leaving them here, with 450 men under Major Mun-Muchai 
roe, he advanced, and took post at the mouth of the Taylor 
Rio Grande opposite to Matamoras. Here batteries mSSSH 
were soon erected by the Mexicans, pointing at his*i5j^ 
camp. This he intrenched, and immediately com- 
merced a fort, whose guns threatened the heart of the 

22« How was the difficulty with England settled? 

Chapter VII. — 1* What order did Gen. Taylor receive? 
What was its effect 1 Give an account of Gen. Taylor's march 
from the mouth of the Nueces to that of the Rio Grande. 
What was here done by the Mexicans and the Americans? 
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prrnr. city* Yet €^. Taylor was stii^tlj oourteoos to aU* 
P'DUL He had eome, in peace, he said, to protect Texas, not 
cu. VII. to invade Mexico ; but if attacked, he should Imow 
* ®*^ how to defend hhnself. • 

^cwn 2. This attack he had hourly reason to expect. 

from the Parcdes had put in reqiHsition the best troops of Mex- 

SSSS, ico, headed by her ablest generals, and they wwe 

kUtodT^ gathering towards the Rio Grande. On both sides 

¥mcS? of the river, all was warlike action; —here, mounting 

"**^ or relievmg guards,— and there, planting artillery. 

Gen. Arista now arrived, and took the command at 

Matamoras. The Mexican government made >a for- 

Apni »4.mal declaration of war on the 23d of May.— On the 

tSf^o^ 24th Capt. Thornton with sixty-three dragoons was 

^hSJn^^sent by. Gen. Taylor a few miles up the river to 

tS^*A£ reconnoitre. They fell into an ambuscade, and find- 

JoAwM.^S themselves surrounded by a. far superior force, 

ihej attempted to reta-eat, cutting their way; but 

they were obliged to surrender, with the loss of 16 

killed and wounded. 

3. The American congress and people were aston- 
ished and agitated, when Gen. Taylor's account of this 

Astonisii. first bloodshed was received. Tlieir army was sur- 
1u!!iet7.^ rounded, and in danger, from the soldiers who had 

committed the massacres of GoKad and the Alamo 1 

>^|i- A kmd of monomania pervaded the nation. The 

dmt'i ex. President announced to congress that the Mexicans 

iw^ had " invaded our territory, and shed the blood of our 

citizens upon our own soil." Congress responded* 

that '* war existed by the act of Mexico," and in two 
May 18. days passed a law authorizing 60,000 volunteers to 
ooiSrrni be Baised for twelve months ; and appropriating to- 
^TiS wards the carrying on of the war, ten millions of 

dollars. Thus were the means at once provided. 

4. Declared war being upon the hands of the Ex- 

1* What was Gen. Taylor's course of conduct? — 2* What 
was now the aspect of things in regard to war ? How did hos- 
tilities actually commence? When did the Mexicans declart 
war?— 3« How was news of the breaking out of tlie war re- 
ceived in Amorica? and what' was done by tbbTrp«ideiit tod 
by Congress? 
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fenfire, tlie pHm for its prosecution and resiillB ap- ftit. 
pears to have been,— to take for indemnity and as a rum, 
permanent acquisition, that part of the Mexican terri- •^ ^ 
tory lying between the old United States and the^Ji^ 
Pacific ; and so to cany the war into the more ▼itel^i^ 
«nd rich^ parts of Mexico, that the people would 
be willing to receive peace, and some neeaful funds, 
though at the sacrifice of this territory, and the re^ 
Imquishment of Texas to the Bio Grande. 

6. The American Executive, luded by the head c^ 
the war department, and by General Scott, now 
sketched out, m two days' time, a plan of a campaign, ^^^n 
exceeding, in the vastness of the spaces, over which it •«*'•• 
swept by sea and land, any thing of the kind known 
in history. Vessels were to pass round Cape Horn 
to the coast of Oalifomia, to aid those already there ^"^^ 
m conqu^ing that country. An " Army of the West" ca^ 
was to be assembled at Fort Leavenworth to take 
New Mexico, and tl^en proceed westward to the Pa- 
cific, to co-operate with the fleet. An ** Army of the 
Centre," to be collected from different and distant 

nof the Union, was to rendezvous at San Antonio 
[^xar, and thence to invade Coahuila and Chihua- 
hua.* These armies were mostly to be created from die 
raw material. The existing regular force of the United 
States, officers and men, did not exceed nine thousand! 
6. Gen. Taylor, whose force was called the " Army 
of Occupation," now received intelligence by Capt. 
Walker that a large Mexican force in his rear, was 
interposed between him and his stores at Pdnt Isabd. 
Walker had there been stationed by Major Munroe to 
keep open the communication; and he had fought 
fifteen minutes with his one company of Texan nmgers, 
(armed with revolving pistols,) with 1500 Mexican w?JkA 
cavalry,— killed thirty and escaped; and subsequently **"^ 
* Pronounced Che-waw-waw. 

4* What was the general plan of the American Ezecatlve? 
5* What were the military operations now sketched out for the 
army and navy ? — 6* What intelligence was now received fay 
Gen. Taylor? Give an account of the first battle of the war 
IB which Mexican blood was shed. 

16 
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PTTV be iHkd found his way with six men through the lit»- 
^0111 'ican army to bring this information. 
GB. VII. ^i^ Taylor did not heatate. Leaving bis camp at 
^^f' Matamoras, with a garrison in command of the trusty 
^^Jw^ veteran, Major Brown, he marched wi^ the main 
icabeL army, and reached Point Isabel unmolested. The 

Mexicans at Matamoras attacked the camp with thdr 

^. ^ batteries* and Major Brown opaied his guns upon the 

SSSat city. The firing was anxiously heard by Tayfcr, and 

Rroi^ a messenger for aid reached him from Major Brown. 

The garrison at Point Isabel being reinforced by 500 
Ta&r men, suppMed by Commodore Conner from the navy, 
^SSS^ ^®°' Taylor announced to the war departm^it, " I 

shall march this day with the main body of the army* 

to open a comtoiunication with Major Brown, and 

throw forward suppUes of ordnance and provision. 

If the enemy opposes my march, in whatever force, I 

shall fight bun." 
?li^ 8. The same evening he marched. The next day 
^To. at noon he came in full sight of the Mexican army* 
fo^ drawn up in order of battle, and extending a mile 
Am.' across his way. Taylor halted his men^— bade them 
**?^' refresh themselves at the pools — ^then formed his line. 
*k!&!^"I1ie Mexicans, although with choice of the ground, 
Anuk.4,and more than double numbers, were forced* after five 
^' ^ hours, to yield to the Americans, the victory of Palo 

Alto. Major Ringgold was here mortally woimded. 

Jfcici 9. Ai two o'clock the next day the army resumed 

pltma. its ms«-ch. Having advanced about three miles, the 

^JJ; Mexicans were dkcovered, skilfully posted, with artil- 

6 000.' ^^U> ^t Hesaca de la Falma. At four o'clock the 

j^ Americans came up. The field was fiercely contested. 

i^j^It was here, that Capt. May, with his dragoons rode 

_ML*^iip to a Mexican battery, cut down the men, and took 

w. mor- ■ ■ 

•^Jy **• 7, What was now done by Gen. Taylor? What cannonade 
was heard by him at Point Isabel? What determination did he 
announce? — §• Give an account of the battle of Palo Alto, 
the numbers engaged, loss, &«.; see side-note. (When A«r«» 
^fter the direction is, give an account of a battle, let the tide^ 
MlM be etudted as well as the text,)-^. Give an aocont tl 
the battle of Resaca de la PaUna. 
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8^. La V^a as be was applying a match to ceae crf pTiv. 
the guns. The Mexica&s were wholly routed. Th^ pDn£ 
camp — its stores, equipage, and Gen. Arista's private •^ ** 
papers, fell into tl^ hands of the Americans. On 
arriving at the camp, Taylor and his victorious army 
carried joy to the wearied combatants. But the val- 
ued commander of the fort bad been killed. Gen. 
Taylor named the place where he fought and fell» 
Fort Brown. 

10. Great were the rejoicings and illuminations in 

the United States for the victories of the lUo Grande. I84«i 
The Mexican army now deserted Matamoras, and the ^j^^ 
civil authorities suffered the Americans to take qmet **^S^ 
possession. Everywhere the young men of America "»®'^ 
were now ready, nay, in haste, to go forth to defend 
their brethren, fight the Mexicans, iand push for the "j?iy. 
'* HaUs of the Montezumas." Gen. Taylor was em- d&jSI 
barrassed and delayed by the ill-provided numbers p^^ 
who came. — ^The towns on the lower Bio Grande were ^5 
taken and occupied by the Americans. Camai^o, "^^ 
made the depot of provisions and stores, was gar- 
risoned with 2,000 men under Gen. Patterson. 

11. The army being now 6,000 strong, its first di- 
vidon, imder Gen. Worth, marched for the interior on 
the 20th of August. Gen. Taylor with the rear column 
soon followed. On the 5th of September, the several f^JJ^ 
divisions were concentrated at Marin. Moving on, jg^?^' 
they encamped, on the 9th, at Walnut Springs, three »th. «t 
miles from Monterey. H^re,' on the south and west Sprmgi. 
towered the high peaks of the Sierra Madre, — ^while 
before them stooid the walls of Monterey, bristling with 
cannon, and surrounded by fortresses ;-**«nd around 
them an unknown r^ion — an mvaded country, with 
thousands of embittered foes. Most of th^ troops 
were untried volunteers. But they had officers edu- 

9* What had occurred at the camp? What occurred st 
Matamoras ? — 10* What effect in the U. S. had the victorioi 
«f the Rio Grande 7 What effect on Taylor's morements £ad 
the too' great accession of ill-provided numbers? — 11* Giveaa 
ftccount of the movements of the armv until reaching Wihill 
Springs. What now wan its positien ? 
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PTiv^cated dther directly or indirectly at West Point, wbc^ 
p'D jn. ia all the complicated acquirements belonmn? to nnli- 
em, TO. tary science, had no superiors. EspeciaUy nad they 

a commander, cool and dehberatey"— judicious to plan, 

and energetic to act. 

12. He looked upon the mountsons, and perceived 
towards the southwest, that they were cleft by the 
small stream of the San Juan, along which, was the 
road from^Saltillo to Monterey. He thought if a new 
way could be made by which the Saltillo road should 

I84#.be reached, the enemy's line of supplies would be cut, 

^J^JrtSf a^<i probably less formidable defences intervene. The 

^j^ skill of the American engineers, under Oapt Mansfield, 

f^Jgj^*' foimd out such a way ; and Gen. Worth being sdected 

for the important service, led a column of 650 men 

on the 20th and 21st, by a difficult detour round to 

aULBat-*^ Saltillo road. But they did not gain this advan- 

gne&r tage without loss. On the morning of the 21st they 

nyfS^c successfully fouffht a battle, in which Col. Hay and 

his Texan rangers were distmgmshed. 

13. The Saltillo road being gained, the first dbaisr 
cles now to be overcome in approaching the city, were 

dnation' two batteries on a hill. Up to these, in fa?^ of thehr 
Jildpuj^fire, the soldiers marched. They were taken, and 
"*^ their guns turned on the third and principal battery, 
— a fortified, unfinished stone building, called the 
Bishop's Palace, situated <m the steep lull, Independ- 
ence. Night came on, and the weary and hungry 
soldiers had to bide the pelting of a storm. At three 
Boot. 83. ^ P^7 headed by Col. Chuds, and conducted by 
a!^.*'* engineers Saunders and Meade, mounted the hilL A 
^jjjg^* v^rous sortie from the fort was repelled. The 
ftonned. Americans entered it with the flying Mexicans, and it 
was thdrs. After having taken this battery, and 
turned it against the city, the war-worn taroops, now 
three days from the camp, their numbers thinned by 
death, stood close upon the rear of Monterey. 

*19« What plan was formed for approaching Monterey m 
Mar? Who led the detachment? What happened on th« 
looming of the Slet 7 — 13* Give an aocoont of the mc 
ot Worth's party until it leaehod Iho rear of MoBdefoy. 
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14. Meantime, Taylor had sought to du-ect the at- ft iv . 
tention of the enemy from this, his real point of p'diil 
attack, by making a feigned one in front. But so <?■•▼«• 
fiercely was this movement conducted by Gen. Butler, 
Capt. Backus, and others, that the city was entered, I^^^J 
though with great sacrifice of life ; for every street Attack 
was barricaded, and guns were pointed from the terejin 
iralls of every house. The second day, a part of the "*^ 
defences were abandoned by the garrison, the Ameri- 
cans getting within the houses, and breaking through 

the walls. Gen. Quitman, who headed this party, 
advanced to the Plaza. On the morning of the 23d, 
the defences of the opposite side were assaidted and 
carried by the division of Gen. Worth. 

15. Gen. Taylor now passed over to Worth's quar- 
ters, where he received the Mexican commander. Gen. 
Ampudia. He came with a flag to propose capitula- 
tion and an armistice, on the ground that peace might * ,. g^^ 
shortly be expected,— Paredes being displaced, and taAn- 
Gen. Santa Anna now in power. General Taylor pSii" 
knewf that in consequence of President Polk's hope of M^is, 
that wily Mexican's favorable disposition, he had given 

an order to the fleet, which Com. Conner obeying, 
Santa Anna had passed unmolested on his return from 
Cuba. 

16. Gen. Taylor had not men suflScient to guard the 
Mexican soldiers, if he kept them as prisoners ; and 
his own unsupplied army needed all the provisions to 
be found in Monterey. Without the parade of com- 
passion, he had its reality, and he wished to spare, 18*^ 
especially " non-combatants." With the advice of his ISeai?* 
officers, he therefore agreed to an armistice of eight "***'*®^ 
weeks, on condition of the approval of the American j^^^^ 
government. This, on correspondence, was withheld Ji^g"^* 
and the war after six weeks was renewed. 

14* Give an account of the operations of Generals Bntler, 
Quitman, &c., in front When did Worth's division enter the 
eity? — 15* On what ground did Gen. Anipadia propose an 
armistice 7 What did Taylor know of Mr. Polk's course in re- 
gard to Santa Anna 1 — 16* What farther do you leant i 
aeming the armistice of Monterey ? 
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OF 




Mexican t=mm Infantry, A Cavalry, f Artillery, moring to the attaek. 
United State* «= Infantry, 6 Cavalry, f Artillery, receivmg th« tUaek. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

Amy of the Centre.— Gen. Woore march.— Battle of Bnena 

Vista. 

1. To Gkn. Wool the administration wisely confided ftiv. 
the principal share in mustering and preparing for the p»d m. 
service the volunteers. His orders, dated May 29 th, ch-vxh. 
he received at Troy ; — ^left iinmediately for Washmg- 
ton,— from thence moved through the states of Ohio, Jj®*^ 
Indiana, Elinois, Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mississippi ; ^en/ 
— ^meeting the enlisted volunteers at designated places orXui.' 
of rendezvous, and inspecting and admitting them, if 
suitable men, into the army. These distances were ^fl^^ 
accomplished, and twelve and a half regiments, (two ^«Jg 
of cavalry,) making about 12,000 men, were inspected, ™'^^Jd** 
mustered into the service, and sent towards their agd* 
destined places, by the 16th of July. meninu» 

2. About 9,o6o of these recruits, went to the Rio ^"^ 
Grande to reinforce the army of Gen. Taylor. Those ^^^ ^ 
to form the '< Army of the Centre" were by diflferentGeo.^. 
routes to rendezvous at Bexar; — ^ome going the farVawCon 
circuit of Little Rock, in Arkansas, and some by the <u Ba?!) 
Gulf through La Vaea. At Bexar began that drill 

and strict discipline of the volunteers which made ^j^f*. 
Gen. Wool's corps, whether resting or moving, a camp^^f^J^ 
of insti-uction ; and which, together with his great '^^ 
care that every article necessary to health and effi- atthe 
cieney should always be prepared and ready, gave to 
it the praise of bemg *' a model army." 

3. Gen. Wool's, destination was Chihuahua. His 
force, amounting to 600 regulars and 2,440 volun- 

Chaptbk VIII. — 1* Give an account of Gen. Wool's mof6« 
mentB in mustering the volunteers. — 2* How many of theee 
went to Gen. Taylor ? Where were those for the Army of the 
Centre to rendezvous, and by what routes ? What gave to Gen. 
Wool's corps the credit of bemg a " model army 7"-— 3* De* 
mibe the army's march. 
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FTiv. teers, crossed the Rio Grande at Presidio, on a flying 
FD III. bridge prepared for the purpose. From thi» fertile 
en. VIII. spot they marched westward 26 miles, to Nava, over 
a dead level,— without finding a drop of water or a 
*^*®- human habitation. The troops, in crossing the Sierras 
Wo^ of San Jos6 and Santa Rosa, encountered steep rocky 
Bexar^ asccuts and deep mountain gorges ; and often, before 
tbe]^. their 300 heavy-laden wagons could pass, roads must 
^i£Sr be repaired or made. Sometimes, as the army ap- 
peared, the ignorant people of the country, taken by 
surprise, believed that the robber-bands of Mexico 
were upon them. The shrieking women would nm 
from their houses, and embrace the crosses by the 
wayside, —probably where some friend had been killed, 
whose fate they expected to share. 

4. But, by the better-informed. Gen. Wool's approach 

was hailed with joy. He protected the quiet and the 

Oct n. ^^^ against the lawless and the strong ; and as he 

v^tat passed on through San Fernando and Santa Rosa, to 

^^^ Monclova, his advance was heralded as that of a 

friend. He there peacefully unfurled the American 

CTroom flag over the government-house of the province. At 

*driif Monclova, Gen. Taylor communicated to him the cap- 

the'Jf- t^e and armistice of Monterey. Here also he learned 

ffi?y a5» *^at the projected route to Chihuahua was impractica- 

•nwrnp- ^^®- ^^*^ ^® ^^ ^®°- Taylor believed that it would 

^v^h ^® ^"iwise thus to withdraw his force from the seat of 

oSLandwar ; since the conquest of New Leon and Coahuila, 

^'^^'^^^ already achieved, gave to the Americans the command 

of Chihuahua. 

6. On the 25th of November, Gen. Wool marched 
upon Parras,— Gen. Taylor advising him to establish 
to See^ll * P^* ^ *^^* fertile region, and collect provisions, of 
^"^ which his army were in need, and which the country 
Jj^j^ about Monterey could not supply. At Parras, Gen. 
pJrau. Wool was received with all the courtesy due to a dis- 
tinguished guest. The strictness of his discipline was 

4* To whom did Gen. Wool afibrd protection 7 How wat 
hia adTance regarded by the well-informed Mexicans 7 What 
iad he learn at Moncknra?-^* Why did he march to Panatt 
What was the effect of his discipline 7 
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not only improving his army, bnt, by imparting the FT IV. 
new feeling of security to a people, so long the victims fdih. 
of anarchy, he was winning their affections, and giving «"• ^^™* 
them desires for a better government. Stores came in 
abundantly, and the necessities of the two armies were 
^fully suppHed. 

6. In the mean time Gen. Taylor had proceeded to 
Victoria, the capital of Tamaulipas, expecting to co- ,g^g 
operate with Gen. Patterson and a naval force in the nov.k* 
reduction of Tampico. But that place had surrender- '^£k?J!**- 
ed to Commodore Conner on the 14th of November. ^\^^' 
Gen. Butler was left in command at Monterey. Sal- shed, 
lallo, the capital of Coahuila, of which the Americans courage 
had taken peaceable possession on the I7th, was gar- and con 
nsoned, and commanded by Gen. Worth. Mrs!* 

Y. The changeful Mexicans having now displaced ^{JJ^ 
f aredes, and given full power to Santa Anna, he had the Am. 
concentrated a force of 22,000 at San Luis Potosi. "**"'^-^ 
Gen. Worth, 60 miles in advance of Monterey, and 
200 from Taylor at Victoria, now received the start- 
ling intelligence, that this army was immediately to be iSv"' 
brought down upon him ; — he having but 900 men. jf,^ 
He sent a rapid express, entreating Wool to hasten vroSh,- 
to his wd with his whole force. In two hours Gen. ««^J 
Wool was in motion with his entire column, and his long ^^JJJ- 
train oi wagons. Only fourteen of his soldiers were his r-pii 
unable, on account of ill-health, to move. Such was 
the gratitude of the protected people, that the ladies 
of Parras came forward and voluntarily took these 
sick soldiers to their houses. In four days the army 
marched 120 miles, to Agua Nueva, twenty-one miles 
in advance of Saltillo. 

8. Gen. Taylor, while at Victoria, learned that the 
city of Mexico was to be approached by Vera Cruz ; 

6« Give an account of the arrangements detailed in para- 
graph 6th. — 7* What do you now leam of Santa Anna ? What 
alarmed Gen. Worth, and what express did he send 1 What 
was done by Gen. Wool ? What remarkable proof of gratitude 
did he receive from the ladies of Parras ? What position waf 
taken by Gen. Wool ? — 9f What disagreeable iutelligeuoe wit 
f»oeiv«d by Taylor ? 

10 
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FTiv. and tliat G^ Scott» appoiated to conduct Uais m^ 

rD m, vasion, would, as his senior, supersede him in the 

CB. vm. Mexican command. It was from Taylor's army thai 

Scott's force was to be drawn. Gen. Scott therefore 

^^S" ordered from Gen. Taylor most of his efficient troops, 

Taylor, j^aving him,— till more could be sent by government, 

** to stand on the defensive." Taylor, whatever might 

have been his feelings, promptly obeyed the order ; 

^^fJJJJl" and dispatched to Vera Cruz the greater part of his 

WtoI regular troops, and volunteers. This order reached 

^"^^^ the forces of Gen. Wool also. But with the remains 

thejf of their force, these two generals met, and bore back 

the shock, of the most formidable army which Mexico 

had ever sent to the field. 

9. Gen. Taylor now learned that Santa Anna, by 
decided demonstrations, was threatening hun. Leav- 
ing a small garrison at Monterey, he advanced south 
iQ^.ij' with about 300 men to the camp of Wool at Agua 
Santa Nueva. Their whole force, officers and men, was 
gSSch^ 4,690, and Santa Anna was approaching with more 
easily' than four times that number, besides 3,000 regular 
**^^***^ cavalry under Gen. Mmon, and 1,000 under Gen. Ur- 
rea, sent in advance, to turn the American position, 
destroy their stores, and cut off their retreat, 
x 10. The army remained encamped at Agua ITueva 

until the afternoon of the 21st of February. Santa 
Banta Anna was approaching. The camp at Agua Nueva 
ARSifSwas then broken up, and Santa Anna, beheving that 
a'bSd**^ foes were flying in dismay, eagerly pursued, till he 
poniion. was drawn to the mountain-gorge of Angostura, pre- 
viously chosen by the American generals, as the place 
for the battle. Gen. Wool was left by Taylor the 
active commander at Buena Vista ; while he, anxious 
for his stores menaced by Mmon, went to Saltillo. 
11. On the morning of the 22d, Gen. Wool drew 

8* What was his conduct 7 Was Gen. Wool affected by the 
goveniment order ? What did the two generals eflect with the 
lemaiuder of their force ? — ^9. What was now the position and 
force of the Mexican and American armies ? — 10» What oc- 
curred on the afternoon of the Slst of February?— 11. What 
om the morning of the 23d 7 
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np the army for battle. The gorge was the key of Tnr. 
the position. Here was placed €apt. Washmgtcm's 'Dm. 
hattery. This was the bibthdat or thb great ^«» ♦« 
Washington, and the battle-cry was to be, "The 
memory of Washington I" From their positions the p®*jj* 
troops looked out through the gorge to the south, bdma 
and beheld, issuing from clouds of dust, tiie lon^ Mexkaa 
array of the Mexican host, — glittering with burnished "Si™?*^ 
arms, and gorgeous witii many-cdored draperies. As 
they come nearer, their delicious music charms for a 
moment even the stem ear of war i But the shouts 
of the Americans rise louder,— as Gen. Taylor, whom 
they regard as inyincible, appears upon the field. 

12. About noon the Mexicans pushed forward aj^,^,^^ 
party to^ the heights on the east, or American left. Pj^m^» 
At three o'clock began the battle. Volimteer rifle- begins. 
men, under OoL Marshall, met the advanced Mexicans, i^, k. 
They made no impression upon the American lines, raoro* 
while they suffered loss. Night came. The Ameri-*!AS.w. 
cwis remained under arms. — ^Two hours after mid- **^^ 
night the Mexicans ccmimeaced the second day's at- 
tack. 

13* No language can depict the perilous condition 
of the comparatively few Americans who fought, and 
finally won the Icmg and bloody battle of Buena Vista. 
Some of the vohmteers fled in the early part of the 
day, and in endeavoring to rally them, Capt. Lincoln, 
aid to Gen, Wool, lost his valuable life. Once the 
Mexicans had turned the American left, and in that 
quarter were gaining the field, when they were met 
and repelled by Col. Jefferson Davis, with the unerring ^i.^- 
rifles of the Mississippi volunteers. Repeatedly the ^l^j^^ 
battle had been lost, but for the flying-artillery, which ««• 
changed rapidly from pdnt to point as it was needed. 
Twice Lieut. O'Brien checked masses of the enemy ^^^*^ 
with his small battery, remaining in their way so long 
that he could only save himself, leaving part of his tngtoa. 

12* What were the militaiy operations of tiie aftemooii ot 
that day? — 13* Relate gome of the earlier iacidenU ef tiM 
battle of Buena Vista. 
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FTiv. guns. Washington, thougli repeatedly attacked, eoii- 
pq) m. stantly maintained his position. 

abvm. 14, Once Mexican cavalry found their way to the 
rear of the Americans, and attacked their camp ; hut 
JSSSd, they were repelled. Col. Yell here lost his life. Hien 
came a moment, in which several thousand Mexicans 
ainta were in danger, when Santa Anna relieved them, and 
^* changed his batteries for a final assault, by the vile 
^th°a trick of sending a flag, as if for surrender. This last 
truce, assault was furiously made on the American centre, 
j^^ commanded by Taylor in person. For a few moments 
MMttit the volunteers were in danger of being overwhelmed 
Mexi. by numbers. Colonels Hardin, Clay, and McKe^, 
**^ were killed. The batteries of Bragg and Sherman 
arrived, and by almost superhuman exertion, they 
saved the day. 
Battle. 15. Santa Anna was obliged to draw back his 
1^1^ much diminished forces. The second night came on. 
VISTA. Ofl&cers and men were on the alert, and horses in 
harness. The field was strewed with the lifeless vic- 
tims of war. The American surgeons and their assbt- 
ants administered to the wounded, whether friend or 
foe ; and Mexican women were there, to soothe the 
dying, or waU the dead. 
Peb.2M. 16. The Americans were prepared to renew the 
^n^ contest. Outposts had made astonishing marches, 
X£|j^\and had reached the camp. Gen. Marshall, with his 
JlJlJU; moimted Kentuckians, and Capt. Prentiss With his 
>*««jf«. artillery, had travelled from the Pass of Rinconada, 
^nc ""^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ road,— in one day. — ^With the 
«»• earliest dawn of the morning Gen. Wool, abroad to 
reconnoitre, discovered that the enemy were in full re- 
treat. Hastening with the news to the tmi of Tay- 
lor, they embraced and wept,— while the glad shouts 
of victory, rang over the battle-field. 

17. Santa Anna had promised his army, before the 
battle, the lives and property of their foes, and he 

14* Of the later. — 15* V^hat was the position of thiogs 
When ni^t came on ? — 16« What preparation had the Amer* 
ieuis made to renew the contest? What was disoovered at 
«hiwn of day? 
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bad 8«it> besides r^ular troops, hordes <^ rancheros, ftft. 
to fill the mountain passes, so that not an American fdiq. 
should escape with his life. By a body of these ^™ 
troops a wagon-train was attacked at Bamas and 45 g^nta * 
wJEtgoners killed. On the day of the battle. Gen. pfe^SfiZ. 
Minon, with 1800 cavalry, was driven from Saltillo by ^^J§ 
Capt. Webster and those under his command. Cols. *j£J[*5^ 
Morgan and Irvin, defeated a party at Agua Frio on my- 
the 26th of February ; and Major Giddings was vie- ^akw 
torious at Ceralvo on the 7th of March. ufl!%m' 

18. The victory of Buena Vista, without which the ^Jo.^' 
guerilla warfare would have borne a diflferent aspect, ^^^^]j 
left the Americans after these affairs in quiet posses- OmJn>.* 
sion of the northern provinces of Mexico proper, loroe 
Active operations being here at an end. Gen. Taylor, ax[?«o. 
after a few months, returned to receive high honors MeziioM. 
from his country; — and Gen. Wool was left at Mon- ^i^^* 
terey to govern and protect the conquered region. ^^ ^ 



CHAPTER IX. 

Arasy of the WmU- Conquest of New Mexico and Califomia. 

1. A FLBBT was already on the coast of California, 
when the war commenced. Commodore Sloat, the 
commander, was advised by the navy department, 
that war with Mexico might occur, in which case he ^^^^ 
was, without further notice, to employ his fleet for juiy?. ^ 
hostile purposes. Having been led to believe that ^2^ 
war existed, Com. Sloat took Monterey on the 7th of Sil^ 
July, 1846. On the 0th, Francisco, north of Monte- ^^ 

17* What had Sauta Anna promiaed and prepared to do? 
What occurred at Ramas? At Saltillo? At Aqua Frio ? At 
Ceralvo?— !§• What is here said of Gen. Taylor? Of Gem. 
Wool? 

Chapter IX.^1. Of what waa Com. Sbat advised ? Whal 
pliuBea in California yrer& taken on the 7th and 9th of July, 1846f 
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rrnr. roy, was taken by a part of the squadron, acting undet 
PDm. the <^ders of Com. Monl^mery. On the 15th, ar- 
iMA ^^^ * frigate under Com. Stockton. On the 17th, 
15^,^ ' Com. Sloat dispatched a party to the mission of St. 
of cw John, to recover cannon and other munitions which 
?tM[SS? *^® enemy had there deposited. 

teroy. 2, At this placo the American flag had akieadj 
^Jui7?'*been planted by Col. Fremont, —who, with 63 men, 
'tSdSS^ had been sent out m 1845 by the govemm^it with 
'eancaiu-the Ostensible object of making peaceful explorations. 
dnlS'^t^^'^o^^ being threatened with destructicm by De 
whlS^?" Castro, the SpMiish commandant, went and aroused the 
""°»«o*- American settlers in the neighborhood of Sonoma, 

and on the river Sacramento. They added to hk 

odied the force, and he swept out the Mexican authorities from 

bS^o. around the Bay of San Francisco and north. The 

ftSS*the^™«"<5an Californians, July 5th, declared ^eir inde- 

^. pendence, and placed Fremont at their head. A few 

opted. ^^^^ after, news came that war existed between the 

United States and Mexico ; when the Califomian colors 

were joyfully pulled down, and the American hoisted. 
3. Gen. Castro went south to Los Angeles, the seat 

of civil government. Stockton and Fremont, with their 
Aug. 17. combi;ied land and ^val forces, followed. The Mexicans 
^fiSti^* withdrawing, they took peaceable possession ; and Com. 
<utes go- Sl«iektc^ assumed, by proclamation, the style of gov«r- 
mentat nor. He and Fremont then going north, a Mexican 
^'^i^^^ force under Gen. Flores retook Los Angeles, and the 

'Bomthem towns ; driving out the American garrisons. 

Fremont increased his Califomian battalion to 428, 

with which in December and January he assisted in 

the final oonquest of California. 
oOhJ ^' ^^^J**'^ ov THE West. — ^Immediately after the 
ff^ opening of the war, orders were issued by the Exee- 
in?M5^ ^^® ^^^ organizing an "Army of the West," to be 
Lu^ commanded by Gen. Kearny ; — for the object of ta- 
Dmf^. king, —and placing under American laws, New Mexico 

•tSST , ^ 

3* Give 0oine account of Col. Fremont and his militmry op- 
vrations in Caltfomiii^-S. What happened at Ciudmd M \— 
Amgtlotf^^^ What was the •bjeet of the An^ef the Went 
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and CaHfomia. This anny began, June 5th, to appear rrnr. 
at the rendezvous, which was Fort Leavenworth. Here p»d in. 
the volunteers chose their own officers. The men *^"- "• 
elected by them had entered their ranks as privates. \f^^ 
Doniphan was chosen colonel of the first Missouri Dfjj- 
regiment. All were for twenty days instructed by cfioieo. 
such of their officers as had been West-Point students; 
and thus the military arts and sciences infused into 
this celebrated school, by Col. Svlvanus Thayer and 
his associates and successors, were rapidly transfused 
into the capable volunteers of the West. 

5. Gen. Kearny, having sent forward his baggage, 
and taken in convoy the annual train of merchants' 
wagons, now numbering 414, (going to trade at Santa jnne»- 
Fe and Chihuahua,) set out with his army on the last Amy 
of June. They moved southwesterly across the river "^^ 
Platte,— the branches of the Kansas,— along the Ar- ^^T 
kansas to Bent's Fort ; thence south and southwesterly ^ij^ 
to Santa F6. g^ 

6. A great portion of the region moved over was 
prairie ; — one wide, wild, unmeasured level, or gently 
undulating field ; — sometimes green, as far as the eye 
could reach, with tall, rank grass, — and sometimes 

gay with unnumbered flowers,— perhaps blushing, far JJJST 
round with the varieties of the prairie rose,— or tinged 
orange with the wild lily ; and sometimes showing the 
pale green and dehcate white and red of the moccasin 
flower, the " belle of the prairie." Along the Arkan- 
sas the troops found great herds of buflialo; and 
cheerily joined the hunt, and enjoyed the feast. 

7. But they had many hardships. The ground was j^Jf^J^ 
often so soft and spongy, that the wagons sunk ; and Aug. ». 
the strength of the men must be added to that of the 
horses to drag them forth. Again chasms must be 
filled, and torrents bridged ; and sometimes the vol- 

4« What occurred with respect to election of officers and 
discipline, and where? — 5* What is said of a wagon-train 
which Gen. Kearny was to convoy? What conrae was taken 
by the army m their march to Santa F^ ? — 6* Deecribo the 
prairie scenery, and the chief pleasure of the army 7 — 7* Whai 
disagreeable scenes had they to encouuter? 
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FT IV. unteers must lie down at night in places infested wiA 
P'D m. serpents, horned frogs, lizards, and mnsquitoes. Often 
CH. IX. tijgy made long marches without water, and some- 
*®*®* times with scarcely any food. 

Aug. 18. 8. Gen. Kea^y peacefully entered the city of Santa 
Kearoy F^, Containing 6,000 inhabitants. He occupied the 
Bimffii. governor's palace, and planted above it, August 18th, 
the standard eagle of Republican America. Thus had 
the army in fifty dajs accomplished this desert march 
Heettab-of 900 milcs. The day after his entrance. Gen. Keaiv 
ciyfu^y-ny proclaimed himself governor of New Mexico. 
eminent. « Yqu are uow," smd he, "American citizens ;—:you 
no longer owe allegiance to the Mexican government." 
The principal men then took the oath required ; swear- 
ing allegiance to the laws and government of the 
Hit do- United States. These measures gave rise to much 
qoiSt^. discussion in the American capitol when they became 
treS" known ; the question being, whether the administra- 
tion had or had not transcended its constitutional 
powers, in thus annexing, without any action of con- 
gress, a territory to the American Union. 

0. Gen. Kearny having now taken possession of 
New Mexico, and organized a government, — of which 
he made Charles Bent the cmef executive,— it next 
became his duty to proceed *to California. He ap- 
pointed Col. Doniphan to succeed him in the province ; 
with orders, however, that on the arrival of volunteers 
itept.95. under CoL Price, Doniphan should leave him in com- 
J^^ mand, proceed with his regiment and some additional 
^"'*'*' forces to Chihuahua, and tnere report to Gen. Wool. 
10. Proceeding down the Rio Grande, Kearny was 
met by an express from Col. Fremont,— by which he 
learned that California was already conquered. Se- 
Kwoy'i lee ting 100 men as his escort, he order^ the return 
"^ of his main force to Santa Fe. Crossing the Rio 
Grande m latitude 33^, he reached the river Gila, 

8* What were some of the circumstances of Gen. Kearny's 
taking Santa F^ and establish ing government? — 9* What was 
Gen. ICearny next to do 7 Whom did he leave to sueeeed him t 
What orders did he give ? — 10* What mfonnation met Gem 
Kearny and what was his course of aotioa 7 
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lit the copper mines, on the 20th of Oetober; and priv* 
following its course, he arrived at its mouth on the p*d m. 
22d of November, in lat. 32°. From this point he «•«• 
kept alongj, or near the Colorado, forty miles ; — ^thence J.®*^ 
westerly sixty miles, through an arid desert. , Kmray 

11. On the 2d of December, Gen. Kearny reached mouth^oi 
Wamas village, the frontier settlement of California. ***• ^*^ 
He was met on the 6th by Capt. Gillespie, sent 

to him with thirty-six men, by Com. Stockton, acting 
governor of Caltfomia. A corps of the enemy were 
near. The next morning the general mounted his 
little party on the jaded beasts, which they had 
ridden from Santa F6, 1050 miles, and at day- 
dawn went forth to San Fascalf-^where he engaged 
160 mounted Cahfomians. The Americans were vic-^,;^ 
torious ; — ^but these more northern troops sold victory p®^^ 
at a dearer rate, than the southern Mexicans. Keamty ^^x^ 
was twice wounded. Captains Johnson and Moore 
and Lieut. Hammond were killed ; — indeed, more than 
half the officers were either killed or wounded, with 
19 of the men. When the siirgeon appeared, the 
commander directed, " first dress the wounds of the 
soldiers ;*' and then fell,— fainting with exhaustion. 
Happily his wounds were not dangerous. He reached 
San Diego on the 12th of December. 

12. On the 29th of that raonth, Com. Stockton and *f *^- 
' Gen. Kearny, at the head of, 600 marines with the land Batue «- 

forces, marched to the vicinity of Ciudad los Angeles, ^^rim!^ 
to quell the revolt of the inhabitants, — met and de- A"*^**** 
feated them at JSan Gabriel, on the 8th of Jan., and ickn m' 
the next day took peaceable possession of Los Angeles, conkk- 
The Californians, still in force, knowing that Fremont ax, Th« 
approached, passed the city, marched twelve miles ^nians 
north, and surrendered to him, on an honorable capitu- capitu- 
lation. This proved the final pacification of California. Fremont 
18. The following day, the American parties met at "^The*' 
Los Angeles. Who should be governor ? Stockton three at 
said it should be Fremont. General Kearny claimed ^^^^^ 

10. Describe the route of Gen. Kearsy.— 11. The battle of 
SaaPjOcaL 

16* 
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TT'^' iho office on account of his superior rank, md the Pro- 
FD. IH. wdent's authority. But Kearny's written order, Fre- 
1847'. '"^"* refused to obey, until further directed, from 
Jan. it! Washington. Kearny left him in the gubernatoriid 
refuses^ mansion ; and marched forth, with the poor remains 
iStoa!^^ his party, to San Diego. Here he was reinforced 

Kear- by the Mormons* battalion under Col. Cooke. Leaving 
m"rehto*^®™> he sailed to Monterey; where in conjunction 
8- Di«^- with Com. Shubrick, he made a proclamation as gov- 
At^Mon- emor ; — annexing California to the United States. 
Marehi. ^^* Fremont conceived, at length, that the President 
Procia-' would not sustain his course, rode on horseback, 400 
S^si miles in tbree days and ten hours, to make his submis- 

^^ sion to Kearny, at Monterey. Col. Mason arrived^ 
nonrt with orders to supersede Kearny and permit Fremont 

^ck ^ j^^^ ^^® regiment, or pursue his explorations. He 
ijwn^ was forced, instead, to accompany Kearny in his over- 
Hifar- land journey by the South Pass ; — arrested by him at 
18^48, ^^^ Leavenworth, tried at Washington by a court- 
Bis sen- martial, and finally sentenced to lose his commission. 
The IVesident offered its restoration, but Fremont 
would not accept it at his hands. 



CHAPTER X 

J>oiliphan'8 Ezp«ditioii to Chihiiahiia.— -Revolt in New Meiio» 

1846 ^' Thrkb days after Gen. Kearny's departure from 
PeDU«.* Santa F€, Col. Price arrived with his recruits. CoL 
I'Hce'^L Doniphan was awaiting this event to commence bis 
'sk'Sta iiiarch upon Chihuahua. But on the 11th of Octo- 
*^ ber he received an order from Kearny, dated "near 
La Joya/' to march with his regiment against the Na« 

Wni^ vajo Indians,— their chiefs not having come to Santa 
^dS^ F6 to hold a peace-council with those of other Indian 
!ffv£- nations, as they had be^i invited, and as they had 

~'' promised to do ; — ^but instead of this, they had made 
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war on " the inhabitants of New Mexico, under the ^^^r 
protection of the United States." pdhl 

2. Winter was approaching, and the abodes of the *^ ** 
powerfid Navajoes, the " mountain-lords" of unknown 
regions, extended far to the west. The more thorough- 
ly to scour their countiy. Col. Doniphan divided his ^m'?* 
regiment into three parties,— -one under Major Gilpin, G'»r^ 
to take a northern route ; one under Col. Jackson, a SSout too 
southern, while Doniphan hunself was to take a cen- S^ 
tral range. All were to meet at Ojo Oso, or theindlm) 
Bear Springs,— bringmg in the chiefs, there to hold a 
council. Notwithstanding incredible hardships, thisJJ^JJ;^' 
was done ; and on the 2 2d of Nov. a treaty of peace aiade 
and amity was made in form. ^avl^ 

3. From Valverde, Col. Doniphan moved his army *>««• 
in three divisions ; with baggage- wagons and mer- ^.**" 
chant-trains in convoy. He now crossed a dreaiy ^X 
desert of ninety miles, called the " Journey of the S!^l ^ 
Dead," where there was neither water, food, nor fuel. ^^ 
At Dofianna the army found refreshment. ^«^«« 

4. At Bracito, on the Del Norte, they encountered 

a Mexican force, commanded by Gen. Ponce de Leon, ^^ 
who sent an officer with a black fiag^ demanding of ^""rom 
Doniphan to appear before him. On refusal, he said ^*p«»^ 
in haughty defiance, " We neither ask quarter, nor 
give it." The Mexicans advanced, firing three rounds. brIci- 
The Missouri ans, falling on their faces, were supposed '*fo?J?' 
to be dead, but suddenly rising, they delivered a fire so Me^«« 
fatal that the foe fled in confusion, leaving about 200 ^g(f^"* 
killed and wounded. ^{J'w 

6. In the delightful valley of El Paso del Norte, gjf^^ 
the troops were fully recruited. Their march from 7»*io' 
El Paso was forth into unknown hostile regions. And 
now they had learned that Gen. Wool was not at Chi- 

Chapter X. — 1 , What was Gen. Kearny's order to Col. Doni- 
phan I — 8, What divisions of his force were made by CoL D. f 
For what object ? With what result? — 3, Describe the army't 
march fi-om Valverde to Donanna. — 4. What occurred at Bra- 
cito?— 5. Desonbe the march from £1 Paso to Laipma do Im 
PatOB. 
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rriv. hiiahoa. But fearlessly they pressed on. They eu- 

rDUL countered as they went from the Del Norte a desert 

CB.Z, q( sixty-five miles in extent, in which the whole army 

were in danger of perishing from thirst. Many ani- 

^®*J^mals, and some men gave out, and lay down to die. 

D»ted.ftSMany officers and soldiers threw all aside, and were 

•wines.)' running with their last strength to reach a lake ten 

miles distant. But that Providence which so often 

^rmr saved our armies during this war, relieved then: suffer- 

Eilpaw ^^o^ ^y ^ s^^w^^ so copious, that the torrent-streams 

G?^ came dashing from the rocks, to refresh and save 

distreM them. Having at length reached theiake, (Laguna 

thS. de los Patos,) they remained to recruit, one day only, 

and on the 18th resumed their march. 

6. Col. Doniphan, as he approached Chihuahua, 
Feb. 8B. learned that an army of 4,000 men had been raised to 
MBNTo. oppose him by Don Angel Trias, goven^or of the 
**i.m® province. He met this formidable force strongly 
Ani^934. pQgte(i^ and fortified with heavy ordnance, at the 
^ m -P<^* of Sacramento, eighteen miles from the capital , 
iiin.^& and his little army of about a thousand brave men here 
^Is.^' defeated quadruple numbers of their enemies,— fight- 
ing on ground of their own selection. 

7. Having completely routed the army, the city 
and province of Chihuahua were at the mercy of the 
conqueror. Captains Reid and Weightman, both dis- 

Mareh 2. tinguished in the battle, were sent the following day 

E^**"«wto take military possession of the capital. Col. Doni- 
SJ!"phan having collected the trophies of his victory, en- 
tered the succeeding day, March 2d, with the main 
army ; and planted the colors of his country over a 
. city containing 40,000 inhabitants, and having in its 
vicinity some of the richest mines in Mexico. In this 
salubrious climate, his soldiers enjoyed six weeks of 
At^ the opening spring ; then marched by Parras to Sal- 
*»"«• tillo, where at' length they met Pen. Wool. Their 
term of service expired on the last of May. By Ca- 



6* Give some account of the battle of Sacramento. — 7* 0/ 
the entrance of CoL Doniphan into Chihuahua. Of his army's 
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margo and the Bio Grande, they arriyed at New Or* W'lv^ 
leans on the 15th of June ; having marched 5,000 p*d m. 
miles since they left the Mississippi «" *• 

. 8. In the mean time the New Mexicans had secretly 
conspired against the American authority. On the j®*J 
19 th of January, at Fernando de Taos, were cruelly Mamcw 
murdered Gov. Charles Bent, Sheriff Lee, and four Bent al!id 
other persons. Massacres occurred at other places/ ** **"* 
Col. Price, the military commander of Santa F6, re- victorwi 
ceived the startling intelligence on the 20th ; when he tf PjJ- 
learned that a force, hourly increasing, approached ^- ^ 
him. On the 2dd he marched with 850 men,— met 
the foe on the 24th, near the small town of Canada, j^n m, 
attacked and defeated him ; and again on the 29th, at^l^,^ 
the mountain-gorge called the Pa^of^mbudo, l^\ 

9. The Americans next had a march over the Taos^"^ ^ 
moimtain, through snows two feet in depth, with a de- 
gree of cold so intense, that many froze their limbs. 
At Puebla de Taos they met the enemy, stormed 
his fortifications, and drove him from his position, peb.^ 
The valuable lives of .Captain Burguin and other J^taow 
officers, were here lost. Fii^ieen Mexicans were exe- f;^ 
cuted as conspirators. Peace was now restored, but ^-^ 
a fear of secret conspiracy remained. 



CHAPTER XI. 

Scott's Invasion. — ^Vera Cruz. — Cerro Gordo. 

1. SiNCB Mexico refused to treat for peace, the 
American Executive determined to strike at her capital 
through Vera Cruz. Gen. Scott, the first officer in 
the American army, was properly selected to conduct 

§• What occurred in New Mexico on the 19th of June 1847? 
What were the two first victories of Col. Price ? — ^9. What the 
third and most important ? How many w«r* executed 7 Wm 
•oofidence re^iOred as well as peace ? 
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yrnr. this perilous enteqmse. He was, <m tbe 18th <rf No- 

rDin* vember, notified by Secretary Marcy of his appomt* 

«"•»• ment, and directed to draw bis force cbiefly from 

1846. Gen. Taylor. Santa Anna was lying with 22,000 

^^t^S* men at San Luis Potosi. It would haye seemed 

<****^ probable that he would have turned towards Vera 

Cruz, and uniting with forces in that vicinity, oppose, 

as he might have done, with an army of more than 

1^47,80,000, the landing of Gen. Scott; — ^rather than to 

2^.^ march agamst Gen. Taylor. But (as Scott learned 

BfttUe of after landing) Santa Aima chose the latter, and was 

vllto. defeated at Buena Vista. 

2. The rendezvous of the several corps, which 
were to compose the iuvading army, was the island 
of Lobos, 125 miles from Vera Cruz, Necessary de- 
Mnrch 7. ^*y^» liowever, occuned ; and it was not until the 7th 
Bccgem^of March, that Gen. Scott embarked with his troops 
army, on board the transportmg squadron, which was com- 
manded by Com. Conner. Reaching Vera Cruz on 
the 9th, he, with admirable order, debarked his whole 
9th,— army on the west side of the island of Sacrificios. 
%apri&- Having vainly summoned the garrison to ^irrender, 
'^^ Scott, with the aid of his able engmeers, of whom 
Col. Totten was chief, planted his batteries ; and com* 
i8th,be-menced, on the night of the 18th, a tremendous bom- 
Mnni^ bai^ent of the city. , The fleet lent its aid, although 
"^®* exposed to the fire of the castle. 

8. On the night of the 2'7th, Vera Cruz, with the 

strong castle of San Juan d'Ulloa,— the principal com- 

^fSS^ mercial port and the strongest fortress in Mexico, were 

'^l^ surrendered, with 6,000 prisoners, (dismissed on pa- 

*«■• role,) and 600 pieces of artillery. Two meritorious 

American officers, Captains Alburtis and Vmton, with 

ten privates, were killed. Capt. Swift, one of the 

brightest ornaments of the service, who had organized 

Chapter XI. — I. Of what was Gen. Scott notified, and 
what directed to do ? What is here stated conceniin|r 8antm 
Anna's position and movements ? — 3« Give some aceoont of the 
embarkation and landing of Scott's army. Of the attack oo 
Vera Gnu.— 3« Of the suireiider. Of the 1q« of cffieeis aaA 
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a oompttnj of sappers and miners^-^too eager in duty ftp it, 
for his impaired health, fainted at the head of his fd ul 
corps, from over-exertion ; and died in the hospital. <^ *«• 
The discipline of Gen. Scott's army was strict, and no 
inradon o£ private rights was permitted. ^Hunte? 

4. Com. Perry succeeded Conner in command of the ^p?but' 
Gulf squadron. Alvarado on the south was captured, tl5*hisl2 
and Tuspan on the north. The American government tSSk aI. 
about this time adopted the policy of drawing a reve- ▼••*<*®-^ 
nue from the conquered ; — ^lest by too much lenity, in 
paying for all needed supplies, the war should become 
a pecuniary advantage to the Mexicans, and thus 
peace be deferred. American revenue officers were 
appointed, and impost duties collected in the cap- 
tored ports. 

6. On the 8th of ApriT, Q^n. Scott, leaving a gar- April 8, 
naca in Yepra Cruz, sent forward the advance of his ^Jm 
army under Gen. Twiggs, on the road to Jalapa. At om, 
the base of the grand eastern chain of the Cordilleras, 
the other divisions of the army came up, and the com- 
mander established a camp at Plan del Rio. There 
lay before him an aixiuous and difficult ascent through 
a mountain-gcnrge. Across this way, and on the 
heights which commanded it, bristled the artillery of 
ibe invaded foe, 12,000 strong, commanded by Santa 
Anna, who declared that he would die fighting rather ^^jj jg, 
than " the American hosts should proudly tread the §JJ^, 
imperial capiial of Azteca." m. fog» 

6. Gen. Scott found that the Mexican position was J^' 
so commjukied by the batteries of the lofty height of — ' 
Cerro Gordo that approach in front was impracticable, k. an?w 
But, aided by the skill of his engineers, Lee and Beau- 1)100! 
regard, he turned to the left, causing to be made a ^JSSSS!^ 
new road, by which, — ascending along difficult slopes, iSiwi 
and over deep chasms, his army might reach the rear **• 

4* What places were captured by the navy ? What waa 
done in reference to collectingr a revenue ? — 5* To what point 
did GSen. Scott move, and what was his position in regard to the 
Mexican army ? — 6* What great advantage was here gained 
by the American skill in engineering, and the sagacious fan* 
■^{ht af the commander? 
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gTTiv. erf the Enemy's camp. After tliree days of secret la- 
PD UL bor, the road was made. On the I7th of April, the 
09* A commander published a general order for the next 
day,— showing how the battle was to be gained,— how 
the flying were to be pursued,— and how the greatest 
adyantage was to be reaped from the victory. All 
was done as he commanded. 

7. About noon the steep ascent was won. Hie 
heights of Cerro Gordo were stormed by Twiggs* bri- 

*SfS?'ga(&,— and the enemy's camp, by a party led by 
^SSj!" Col, Harney, G^en. Shields, — (severely wounded,) and 
by CoL Riley. At two o'clock, P. M., the enemy 
were put to flight,— more than a thousand having 
fallen. S^ta Anna and a part (rf his army had fled, 
and the eager pursuit had commenced. Scott, in his 
orders before the battle, had directed that the pur- 
suers should each take two days' subsistence, and that 
wagons with stores should immediately follow, so that 
they need not return. 

8. On the 19th, the pursuing squadrons entered 
and took possession of Jalapa. On the 22d, having 
now attained the summit of the eastern Cordilleras, 

A^m* Geneitd Worth displayed the American banner from 

^"rth^the unresisting castle of Perote, the stron^t fortress 

lovniandin Mcxico, ncxt to San Juan d'Ulloa. Thus by vig- 

^lUte? orously following up this remarkable victory, the 

enemy were imable to recover in time to make a stand 

in this, their strongest inland post ; and thus, oihet 

battles were saved. 

9. Three thousand prisoners were taken at Oerro 
Gordo, among whom were four generals. General 
Scott dismissed them all upon parole, having neither 

(Mpieeeafood to Sustain, nor men to guard them. Santa 
•nSTroS? Anna's equipage and papers were secured. From 
takenT^ Perote the army passed onwards, through that great 
^"*****^ table-valley between the grand chains of the Oordil- 



6* What was his general order ? — T« Give a sketch of th« 
battle of Cerro Gordo. The pursuit of the flying. 8. Of th« 
places now occupied by the Americans. — 9* What was tak«» 
aft Cerro Goido 7 What is here related of PoeUaT 
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kra8» ailed "Terras Frias," or the cold country. ptjet. 
On the morning of the 15th of May, the advance nn- p*diil 
der Worth entered Puebla, the second city of Mexico, ob. ml 
containing 80,000 inhabitants. Eagerly did the Mex- i84T 
lean n^en and women look out from their balconies, 
and from the roofs of their houses, to see these mighty 
conquerors. War-worn, and habited in the sober 
hue of the American army, the Mexicans accustomed 
to a gaudy uniform, looked upon them with disap- 
pointment ; and could find no reason but one for their 
success. "Theur leaders," said they, "wre gray- 
headed men." 



CHAPTER Xn. 

State of the Army. — ^ItB March. — Contrerai^— Chnnibaioft* 

1. Thb American Executive about this time, sent 
Nicholas P. Trist, as an agent to make the experi- 
ment, whether Mexico would now treat for peace. 
But the olive-branch was again rejected. The inter- ^7^0 ^^ 
ruption of the army's activity caused by this unavail- Jgoo^ww 
ing eflfort for peace, was opportune. Its numbers g^^ 
were lessened by sickness ; for the climate though J**?^ 
pleasant, proved so unhealthy, that hundreds were in [hJ^ 
hospitals, and many died. The time for which large ierted % 
numbers of the volimteers were enlisted, expired ; and mora 
many had deserted. Congress had, however, passed %1J.J 
a law, February 11th, 1847, authorizing ten new regi- 
ments ; and these being raised, reinforcements were 
sent by the way of Vera Cruz; and although not in 
sufficient numbers to admit of leaving such garrisons 
behind as would keep open his line of supplies, yet 
General Scott deterinined to move forward. 



Chaftxr XIL — !• What experiment was now made by tli» 
American Executive 1 What was now the condition af tba 

17 
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rrnr. 2. Od the ^tk of August he marched from PueUft 
rD m. ^^^ 10,728 men, leaving more than 3,000 in boa* 
OL zu. pitals, and as a garrison under Col. Childs. Keep* 
ing the several columns into which he had divided 
^SiJt ^^^ &i™y> within supporting distance, and himself ac» 
'from <^^V^^T^g the van. General Scott moved forth with 
SJSu *h ^^ ^''^® army ; — ^like a second Cortez, to encounter 
the !^ the unknown nimibers wMch would be brought 
*** ag^nst him, at the coming death-struggle of an in- 
furiated nation. 

3. The march of the Americans was now through 
a beautiful and cultivated region, whose abundimt 
waters flowed pure and cool. Soon they began to 
ascend the gradual slope of the great Cordilleras of 

Auk. io.-A.nahuac, central between the east and western oceans. 
▼tew*of ^^ ^^® ^^""^ ^^y* ^^^^ toilsome march wound .up 
M|«M[jjnd through steep acclivities. At length they reached 
' the smnmit ; and three miles beyond Rio Frio, burst 
upon their gaze, all the glories of the gnmd valley of 
Mexico. Spreading far round and beneath, were its 
mingled lakes, plains, cities, and cloud-capped moun- 
tains. The giant peak of Popocatapeil was far to 
their left ; before them lay the lake Tezcuco ; and be- 
yond it, the domes and towers of the city of the 
Montezumas. 

4. On the 11th, the advance commanded by Gen. 
j^jfJUj Twiggs, rested at Ayotla, north of lake Chalco, and 

at fifteen miles from the capital The remaining corps 
were soon concentrated at small distances ; some on 
the lake's eastern border. The ground-plot of the 
city had formerly been an island. What was once 
the lake on which it stood, was now an oozy marsh. 
Long straight causeways, easily raked by artillery, 
led through this marsh to the several gates, from the 
great roads by which the city was approached ; and 
much the longest was that connected with the road 



5I« In what manner did Geceral Scott with his army f9 
Ibrth from Puebla ?-— 3* Describe the march of the army and 
the appearance of the country. — 4* Where did the army reHU 
Mid what was their poation in regard to the Megioan oi^Ktalf 
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froBi Vwa Oraz. But before reaching the cataeways ftit . 
was an exterior system of strong defences. rDm. 

5. By the Vera Cruz road, on which the army oa. 10 
were, the city could not be approached, without first 
•ncounleriz^ the strongest of the exterior fortifica- 
tions, that of £1 Penon. ** No doubt/' says General 
Scott, '' it might have been carried; but at a great 

and di^roportionate loss, and I was anxious to spare 
the lives . of this gallant army for a g^ieral battle, 
which I knew we had to win b^ore capturing the 
city, or obtaining the great object of the campaign — 
a just and honorable peace." 

6. The commander then moved his troops 27 miles ; 
they making a new road, directed by the engineers, AsSSf 
over such sharp yoloanic rocks and deep chasms, as JlSSSm 
the foe had not dreamed could be passed ; when, — A^SSto 
having turned the lakes Chalco aiid Jochamileho, p- A^ 
they encamped at St Augustine, on the Acapulco 
road, dght miles south of Mexico. From the camp, 
looking towards the city, the defences on this road, 
were the fortress of Antoma ; and, a mile and a half 
forther n<n:th, the strongly fortified hill of Chum- 
busco. These ceuld be approached in front only by 

A dangerous causeway. By making a detour to the 
west, where lay yet other dangers, they might be 
reached from the left. 

7. Two movements, ordered by the commander, 
were simultaneously made. Worth with Harney's i^m. 
cavalry went to menace Antonia in front; while to made ti^ 
the l^t. General Pillow's divison, consistmg of the Sm 
brides of Pierce uid Oadwidlader, conducted by 

the engineers, Lee, Beauregard, and others, made a 
road through craggy rocks of ancient lava ; whose 
devices shot up the thorn-armed maguey, and whose 
deep chasms were filled with water* To cover and 
•uppoit the working party, was sent General Twiggs' 

ft. Why did Gen. Scott not approach the city by the Vera Crui 
road 7 — 6* To what pomtion did he remove his army^ and by 
what means? What waa now his poaitioii in regard to the 
Mexican city and army 7— 7* What movemenla weio next «• 
dflftdaikisffiMtod? 
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rriv. diTidcm, made up of the brigades <d Generak BOt&f 
fTD ifL ^^^ Percifer Smith. 

caLJOL 8. In the afternoon of the second daj, after ac« 
complishing nearly three miles oi this difficult road, 
^ the troops found themselves within cannon-range of 
wuh^ the enemy's fortified camp at Contrercts, commanded 
tKejrufS^^y General Valencia, with 6,000 men, surmoirated by 
^mk ^^ heavy guns, and communicating by a good road 
with Mexico, and also with the main camp of Santa 
Anna, which was lying two miles nearer. Upon this 
road the American soldiers saw the Mexicans hurry- 
ing on to the scene of action. 

9. Fighting now b^ins, in which the divisions oi 
generals Twiggs and Pillow, especially Riley's bri- 
^de, are engaged. They advance, though suffeni^ 
from the enemy's fire. About sunset, the com- 
mander, now on the fidd with fresh troops, gives to 
Col. Morgan of the regular infantry, an oraer, whicli»^ 
yuiare aided by Gknend Shidds of the volunteers, he exe- 
da token.' cutes ; taking the village c^ Ansalda, which lay on 
the road from the fortified camp, to that of Santa 
Anna. The enemy's line g£ reinforcements was now 
cut. 
(I Of 10. Night, — cold, dark, and rainy — closed ia. 
^^^^ Comfortless was the condition of the troops, remais- 
^^^ing without food or sleep, upon the ground. The 
Jojjy ^to officers at Ansalda, in their perilous position, — sepa- 
den, nitrated as they were from their commander by the al- 
^jimmost impassablef lava-field; whose crags, on ao- 
An. count of the rain-flood, were interspersed by tor- 
**'****^ rents,— now found resources in tiieir own geQiaa» 
courage, and union. 

11. General Percifer Smith proposed to set out a4 
midnight, surprise and storm the camp at Contrerao. 
From that moment, dark forebodings passed from the 
army, and each officer and man, as by spontaneooa 



8* What was now the poeition of the party sent to the left 
•^9* What was now done, and what advantage gained by the 
Atneifoans?— 10* What waa the night of the 19th of AugMt, 
and the condition of the tro<^ 7 Where did tJiey find tmmmomi 
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liiovement, fell into his proper place, €^en. ^elds rriv. 
extending his 600 men into a long line, and keeping p^BnT 
up fires, was interposed between the storming party ca^xa. 
and the camp of Santa Anna, with his 12,000 re- 
serye. One messenger alone — Lee, the engmeer — ^o?^?* 
found his dark and watery way over the lava-rocks, a^JJJ 
and carried to the gratified commander the tidings of 
the gallant attttude of his troops, — and also, a re- 
quest of General Smith, for co-operation. General 
Scot* complied, by sending with the messenger the 
force under Twiggs, to Gontreras at five in the morn- 
ing, to aid the storming party approaching the 
enemy's rear, by makmg a diversion in their front. 

12. A httle past mi£iight. General Smith sets for- J^SkIb, 
ward, conducted by engineer Smith, — Col. Riley lead- ^^^^ 
ing the van. The rain continues to fall in torrents, TjOoo^; 
and their progress is slow. So profound is the dark- more lo 
ness, that the men must touch each other as they Amen. 
move, lest they divide, and some be lost. At sun-^^Sd 
rise, they storm the intrenchments, and precipitate ^'— 
themselves upon the surprised Mexicans. Dismay ^"08^ 
and carnage prevail for seventeen minutes ; when the'^SITS** 
camp is carried. Eighty-eight officers and 3,000 <^;jj^ 
men are made prisoners. Thirty-three pieces of ar- ^™- ^ 
tillery are captured ; among which are found two of 
those so honorably lost by O'Brien at Buena Vista. 
They are received mth shouts of joy by the victors of 
Gontreras ; in which the commander, now present, 
heartily paiiicipates. 

13. General Scott next directed a grand movement 
upon Churubusco, to which the victory already achiev- 
ed, opened the way. Moving northeasterly by the 
road through St. Angel, he keeps the centre of the 
extended field, while General Worth on his extreme ^ ^^^ 
right, is driving the now terrified garrison from An- uOuSl* 
tonia. General Shields, who at Gontreras, had kept 
for hours the whole anny of Santa Anna in check, 

11. What part had Gen. Shields? What was dona bf 
Lee 7— 19. Deserib* the* mpprMch to ContMras, «m1 th» 
' r of the 4 
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rrnr* was in command of the extreme left; still Ampg&i 

VD m. with the dangerous duty of keejung off the gmid 

CB. ami. Mexican army £rc»n the immedis^ ohject of attadL 

In the centre. General Twiggs presses f(»rward to 

Churubusco, and entering it from the west, attacks 

Ancust one of its two strong defences, the fortified church of 

CHUR^'San Pablo. In the mean time. Worth, joined by 

»u»co. piiiQ^ a^^ Cadwdlader, comes in frcm Antonia, and 

furiously carrying the stronger fortress, called Font 

du Tite, or Bridge's Head, he turns its guns iip<m 

the citadel-church, which now surrenders^ 

14. Meantime, Shields, Pierce, and others, are fight- 
^^^ ing a bloody battle with Santa Anna, with fearful 
^.oaL^odds against them. Scott sent successive regiments 
to their aid. Churubi^co was now taken,— ^the brave 
old General Bincon, its commander, having surrmider^ 
ed. Santa Anna abandoned the field. Worth and 
Shields pursi^d. CoL Harney with his dragoons 
dashed by them, and one of his o£lcers. Captain 
Kearny, not hearing the caU to return, followed the 
flying Mexicans to the very gate of the ca]Htal» in 
wlucn the army of Santa Anna was now enclosed. 



CHAPTER Xra. 

Amustiee^— MoUnoB del Key. — Chapaltepeew— Meziea 

1. Thb commander, following up his victory, m%ht 

— ^"now have entered Mexico. But he was not seat to 

Seitt. conquer the country, but to " conquer a peace," and 

he believed that the reduction of the capital would 

delay, rather than accelerate this result. He did not 

wish to drive the government away from the city dis- 

13* Describe the approach to Churubasco, and the aasaidt 
— 14* Give a sketch of the closing scene of the victoriM of 
this great day. 

CiuPTER XIIL^l* What weie-^e itmaa ithj GMenl 
floMt BOW forbore to enter Mexiea 
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honored. ''The army/' says Scott in his dispatches, rr vw. 
*^ are willing to leave to tUs republic something on pd m^ 
which to rest her pride, — and they cheerfully sacrifice cm. usl 
to patriotism the eclat that would have followed an 
entrance, sword in hand, into a great capitaL" 

2. Tacubaya now became the headquarters of the Am.SL 
American army. The general-in-chief occupied the 
archbishc^'s palace, with its beautiful gardens. Here ^^^ 
he negotiated with Mexican commisMoners an'armis- ^^^^" 
tice, as a step preparatory to a final peace. But the 
Mexicans would not agree to the terms proposed ; violated 
and they violating the armistice by strengthening their ^^ 
defences, GenersI Scott declared it at an end. The *^^ 
Mexicans thai called cm the provmces to come to 
theur aid in mass ; and by fire--or poison, — by any 
weapon, in any manner, to injure and destroy the 
invader. 

3. From Tacubaya, Mexico was full in view — ^north- 
east, and distant three miles. North — bearing a little 
east — distant a milo — ^rose, in beautiful prospect, the 
fortified hill of Ohapultepec; its porphyritic rocks Sc<^ 
abruptly descend!]^ cm its southern and eastern mnqMot 
sides, — while to the west, the Mil fell gi*adually, with andj* 
a gentle, wooded slope, till it met the fortified build- 
ing of\^tone, called El Molinos del Bey^ or the King's 
M31s. a quarter of a mile west of the fortified mills 
stood another stone fortress called Casa Mata. These 
were the obstacles which now barred the way of the 
Americans to the capital; and they constituted the 
supporting points of Uie Mexican army, ranged behind 
them, headed by Santa Anna, and amoimting to four* 
teen thousand. 

4. The generals, Scott and Worth, went forth in 
person to reccmnoitre, and they sent out their skilful 
engineers. Scott then gave the order for an assault 
on Molmos del Rey, committing its execution to 

3* What efforts were now made for peace, and how did they 
result? What call was made upon all Mexican citizens?-^ 
3* What was the position of the city, regarded from the Ameii- 
ean headqoarten \ — i« .Give an account of the battle of M^Ims 
del Rey t 
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Ff IV. Worths A terrible battle was fougbt, -—and an mpor« 

FD in. tant but melancholy victory was won. The commandos 

CM. mu ijad been deceived as to the enemy's strength, which 

^^^^•was five times that of the assailing party. In the 

MoLiifosheat of the action, Major Wright, assisted by Mason 

$«T. of the engineers, fell upon the enemy's centre, and 

**fSc?° took his main field-battery ; when so furiously did he 

^iSS?* charge to regain it, that of fourteen American officers, 

^* eleven fell. Among the number were Wright and 

^IJer^ Mason. One brigade lost its three senior officers, — 

*iSowS?"^^l- M'Intosh and Major Waite wounded, and Col. 

Pr'|-^||p' Martin Scott killed. Casa Mata was blown up, and 

cew. El Molinos dismantled. 
I^i6,°w! 5. It was at the beautiful hill of Chapultepec, where 
citt^inlc once arose the veritable " Halls of the Montezmnas/' 
^cSnl' Here was now the military school of Mexico, and the 
last exterior defence of the successors of Cortez, to 
that capital which he had so iniquitously taken, shed- 
ding seas of blood, because "the Spaniards had a 
(t See disease of the heart, which nothing could assuage but 
gj«S^gold."f The God of battles, who had so signally 
ofMi«. made the American armies the mean* of chastising 
the* Spanish Mexicans, for national cruelties early be- 
gun, and long continued, again led them to victory. 

6. On the night of the 11th of September, General 
Scott caused to be erected, from the camion taken in 
^J*ti\. former victories, four heavy batteries, bearing on 
ejected. Ohapidtcpec. B^ore night, on the 12th, the out- 
works of that fortress, skilfully assailed by. a can- 
nonade directed by the American engineers, began to 
cgj^give way. On the 18th was the battle. The officers 
TKwc and men, were all promptly in the places assdgned 
them, by eight o'clock in the mornii^. 

1, The roar of the American cannon ceases for a 

moment. It is the signal for the assaidt. In an 

The foi^ instant the assailants are in rapid motion. General 

, Quitman hastens from the south, General Percifer 

Smith from the southeast, and General Pillow, with 

5* Where were the <* Halls of the Monteznmas?^^ B^ 
kto the operations prerioof to the aMault oa Chapoltdpte. 
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CoL Clark, from the wooded slope on the west. The ftpjv. 
batteries throw shells into the fort over the heads of po iil 
their friends, as they begin the furious attack. The <«•««• 
garrison, though they fight with desperation, are 
overpowered. Some yield, and others attempt to re- 
treat. 184T. 

8. Meantime the supportmg force imder Santa An- faui^^f 
na, in the rear of Chapultepec, is attacked and de- Mffom 
feated by Gen. Worth. Directed by the commander, ^»»j 
he pursues the enemy as he flies to the city, pressing *^^- 
forward to enter, by a circuitous route, the San Ck>sme '.w^ 
gate on the northwest. Gen. Quitman, in the mean ^-J^* 
time, follows the fljdng foe to the city, by a route di- whole 
rect from Chapultepec ; he being instructed to make exS/pt 
a feint of storming the southwestern or Belen gate, e.ooSjL, 
near to the formidable citadel within,— in order tOdSiVS. 
make a diversion from the real point of attack at San'^gp^* 
Cosme. ^^^ 

9. Gen. Scott meantime advanced with Worth into JJ®*^;; 
the suburb of San Cosme, where opposing batteries J^J^' 
were taken ; but he returned at night to Chapultepec, 

to look with a father's care to the condition of all,^ 
the Hvinff, the woimded, and the dead. Worth, as 
instructed, remained m the suburb until morning. But 
Qen. Quitman, accompanied by Shields and Smith, 
rested that night withhi the city ; having changed the 
feint which the commander ordered, into a real at- 
tack, by which they entered (though with considerable 
loss) the Belen gate. They had not yet passed the 
formidable citadel 

10. At four o'clock on the morning of the 14th, Sept 14. 
Gen. Scott having returned to San Cosme, the Mexi- taksm? 
can authorities sent him a deputation, desiring of 

him terms of capitulation ; their army having fled a (j^ 
little after midnight. Gen. Scott replied, that the ^jj, 
Americans would come under no terms, but such as ^^^ 
were self-imposed, and demanded by honor,— by the ^^^^^ 

7» Describe the assault — the defeat and flight of the enemy. 
-8» The pursuit by Worth — by Quitman ? — 9. What was now 
the conduct of Gen. Scott 7 The position of Worth 7 of Quit- 
man 7 — 10* Whaf negotiations now took place ? 
11 
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FT nr. spirit of tlie age> and the d^aitjof the Am<»itali 
p'D lu. character. Worth and Quitman, as directed, moyed 
ex* xm, cautiously forward, — ^Worti \ to the Alameda, and 
Quitman to the Grand Plaza, where the victorious 
army reared above the National Palace of Mexico, the 
18*T4 stars and stripes of the Republic of America. 

11. Three hours before noon. Gen. Scott made his 
10 A. H. entrance, with escort of cavalry, and flourish of trum- 

seott'f pets — into the conqueredsjsity of the Aztecs ; and as 
•Dtranoe. ^ approached the grand plaza — ^his towerii^ figure 
conspicuous as his fame — ^loudly and warmly was he 
cheered, by shouts which arose from the hearts of his 
companions in arms.. .The troops for twenty^four hours 
now suffered from the iemarchy (rf Mexico, more than 
^llS'her prowess had been able to inflict. Two thousand 
™'®^' convicts, let loose from the prisons, attacked them 
from the house-tops; at the same time, entering 
houses and committing robberies. The Mexicans as- 
sisting, these felons were quelled by the mommg of 
the 15th. 

12. Gen. Scott gave to his army, t)n the day of 
their entrance into Mexico, memorable orders con- 
cembg their discipline and behavior. After directing 
that companies and regiments be kept together, he 

Beo^an-says, "Let there be no disorders, no straggling, no 
JSdw. drunkenness. Marauders shall be punished by courts 
•®*JI3'* martial. All the rules so honorably observed by this ~ 
■^''' glorious army in PuebBt, must be observed here. The 
honor of the army, the honor of our country, call fw: 
the best behavior from all. The valiant must, to win 
the approbation of God and their country^ be sober, 
orderly, and merciful. — ^His noble brethren in arms, 
will not be deaf to this hasty appeal from their com- 
mander and friend." 

13. On the 16th, he called on the army to return 
pubhc and private thanks to God for victory. On the 
19th, for the better preservation of order, and suppres- 

10. How did th« two parties enter the city? — 11* Wh^t m 
■aid of Gen. Scott's entrance 7 How did the troops now Baf> 
for?— 12. What were now the ordera of Gen. Scott 1— IS. 
What was done on the 16th of September? on the 19th? 
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sion of crime, he proclaimed martial law. Thus pro- ptiv . 
tected by the American army, the citizens of Mexico rDm. 
were more seciu'e from violence, and from fear ©f rob- ««• *«'• 
bery and murder, than they had ever been under their 
own flag. 



CHAPTER XIT, 
Pmbla^— Haamantla^ — Atlizco. — ^Treaty of Peace.<— Gonolwion. 

1. Nothing was now asked of Mexico, conquered as 
the was, but to negotiate a treaty of peace, in which 
America stood ready to be generous. To bring for- 
ward a Mexican government, with whom peace could 
be made, became, at this period, the difficult task of 
the well-meaning of both nations. 

2. Santa Anna, after leaving Mexico on the night 
of the 13^ of September, was not heard of for some 
days. In the mean time, Col. Childs, commander ai 
Puebla, whose effective force amounted to only 247 -^^.j. 
men, and having 1,800 sick m the hospitals, had beenifcpt.2aL 
closely besieged by the enemy, since the same date, vw^ 
On the 22d, the besiegers were encouraged by the ^»*^**- 
appearance of Santa Auna, with some thousands of ., 
the remnant of his army. Col. Childs and his^^allantpwrt A 
band, though worn with watching, and wasted by fa- cnt 
tigue, still refused the summons to surrender, andnSrtun* 
bravely continued their defence. But Santa AnnaSiifffft 
had heard of the approach of 8,000 recruits under *""~-^ 
General Lane,f on their march from Vera Cruz to ^^^^ 
reinforce Gen. Scott ; and he left Puebla on the 80th, Hua-* 
to go to Pinal, where they were daily expectc^d. fiktoSu 
Gen. Lane, on his part, heard of the Mexican army, Aio.*k. 

Chapter XIV. — 1. What wa« now the desire and the diffi- 
cult task of the well-meaning of both uaiUons ? — 2* What wab 
Uie oonditiou of the American troofM at Puelila 7 What were 
Anna's movements? 
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and tarning from his direct course, he eneoimtered it PTiv* 
tA Miamanila ; fought, and defeated H. P'dul 

8. General Lane arrived, October 12thi at Puebla,cH» »^- 
and relieyed Col. Childs from a distressing siege of *®*'^ 
forty days. Lane agam turned from his course to 
seek the enemy ; and at Atlixco, ten leagues from ^^J 
Perote, he defeated a strong guerilla force mider the JJ*^*^ 
well-known chief, General Rea, By these guerilla ^^^j^ 
parties, of which Atlixco had be^i the headquarters, ,^^-j^^^^ 
many Americans, found as stragglers, or in smaU i^ At* 
parties, had been killed. Major Lally, in marchmg Ov^ 
his command of 1,000 men from Vera Cruz to Jalapa, Puente 
had lost 100 men, having been waylaid by them, with^flth^V 
Rea at their head, four times.f In every instance, oStdi. 
however, he defeated them with loss. *lm** 

4. Santa Anna, now abandoned by his troops, re- AnimM.) 
signed liis <^oes on the 18th of October, and soon 
became a fugitive. The supreme power passed into 
the hands of Senor P^na y Pena, by virtue of his of- 
fice as president of the Supreme Court. He forth- 
with sent his circulars, calling on the several states in 
pathetic language, to send deputies to Queretaro, to 
treat for peace. A Congress there assembled on the MexiMs 
11th of November, which appointed four commis- ^ISff 
sioners, to arrange with Mr. Trist the plan of a treaty. ^!?i^ 
Meantime, that gentleman had lost the confidence 
of the American Executive, and his powers had been 
revoked. Nevertheless, with General Scott's appro- p®*®' 
bation, he presumed in this emergency, to act. ^Tje ^^ 

6. On the 2d of February, the treaty was signed by Guad^- 
Mr. Trist and the Mexican commissioners at the city^ned! 
of Guadalupe Hidalgo, and twenty days afterwards it before 
was submitted by the President of the United States tlS of SS» 
to the senate. That body adopted it with alterations. ^•®* 

3* By whom and with what result was fought the battle of 
Huamantla ? — 3« Describe the further movements of General 
Lane — of Major Lally.—^ What change in the ■npreme 
power now occurred in Mexico? How was a congress called? 
When and where did it assemble, and what do ? — 5» When 
and wbera wa« the treaty of peace signed ? What actioa wm 
taken upon the treaty in the United States ? 
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n IV* Pgewdent Polk then appointed two gentlemen. Me. 
p*D iiL Sevier of the senate, and Mr. Clifford, attomey-geBeral, 
CB. zir. to proceed with the modified treaty to Queretaro. 
There, on laying it before the M^ean eongress, the 
president eloquently nrged its acceptance, wd it was 
I848.nit^ed by a large mstjority. 

^^88, 6. On the 2l8t erf February, the beloved and ren- 
Ej^presl-erated patriot, John Quincy Adams, who, since hk 
Adam?' presidency, had served his country in the national 
iegislature, fell from his seat during the debates of 
the house of representatives, struck by a fatal par- 
alysis. Congress in both its branches susp^ded public 
action ; and its members were waiting as around the 
couch of a d3dng father. He expired, in Christian 
hope and resignation, on the 2dd ; saying, ** This is 
the last of earth.." 
Mar. i«. ^' 1*1 March, General Sterling Price moved with a 
^J^jJJ: force from New Mexico to Chihuahua ; and from that 
iS^^ city, sixty miles on the road to Durango ; where he 
^ ^.^* conquered, at Santa Cruz dt JRozaleSf a Mexicaii army. 
Am. k. making prisoners the commanding general, Angel 
about ao. Frias, and forty-two other officers.— Peace was de- 
clared to the American army in Mexico, on the 29th 
"pSc?* of May, by General Butler, who was, by order of ihe 
JSgjg^ government, left in command of the army by General 
»«• Scott ; he being about to return to the United States. 
8. The treaty stipulated that all Mexico should be 
evacuated by the American armies within three 
months. Prisoners on each side were to be released ; 
Bo«ui4. and Mexican captives, made by Indians within the 
limits of the United States, were to be restored. 
These limits, as they affect Mexico, are to begin at 
the mouth of the Rio Grande — ^thence to proceed 
along the deepest channel of that river to the south- 
em boundary of New Mexico. From thence to the 

ft. What commiamoners were appointed 7 — B* Whatoecnrred 
on the Slst of Febraarj ?— -7* Give some account of the battle of 
Santa Cmz de Rozales. When and by whom was peace pro- 
claimed in the city of Mexico ? — 8* Mention some of the ttipa- 
latious of the treaty. Describe the boundary between the UaiM 
States and Mexica 
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» 

PAcifie, they are to follow the river Gils, and the P*rnr. 
southern houndary of Upper Califomia. p»d ut 

9. Citizens of New Mexico and Upper Califomia, ch« "^' 
are allowed a year to make their election — whether 
they will continue Mexican citizens, and remove their " 
property, (in which case they are to receive every 1848 
facility,) or whether they wUl remain, and become a?,JSS*a 
citizens of the United States. — ^In consideration of «*»»"><*• 
territory gained, the American government is to pay 

to Mexico fifteen millions of dollars ; and also to as- 
sume her debts to American citizens, to the , amount 
of three millions and a half more. Three milUons Mon«y 
were paid to Mexico in hand ; congress having the S^t«7. 
preceding winter placed that sum with the president, 
in anticipation of such an event; — the remaining twelve 
millions to be paid in instalments. 

10. The territory of Wisconsin was admitted into 
the American Union as a state, on the 29th of May, 
1848. — ^The Mexican treaty was brought home by 
lir. Sevier; Mr;* Clifford remaining in Mexico as 
American envoy. President Polk made his procla- ju]y4. 
Elation of peace between the two republics, on the ^^ 
4th of July, 1848 ; — the first day of our seventy- third claimed, 
national year. 

11. The American armies have evacuated^Iexico. 
Distinguished generals, and other ofi&cers, have beeng|Jjjjj^ 
received by their country with the honors due to 
those who have so well sustained the national charac- 
ter,— not only for courage, activity, endurance, disci- 
pline, and military science,— but for the nobler virtues 

of humanity. The remains of other officers, who died 
in the service of their country,^ have been brought 
home to be honored, in death ; *and to find their last 
repose among their friends. And the soldiers too— 
-hey who fought so bravely for their native land,— 

O* What was Btlpulated respecting Mexican citizens in Ch© 
ceded territory ? What money was paid, and what yet remains 
to be paid by the United States as a consideration for Ihe ter- 
ritory acquired? — 10* What new state was added tuthe UntoOf 
and when? When did President Polk proclaim peace?— 
1 1* Concenung the return of the army what is said of the officMt? 
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m¥. they have returned. Regiments tiiat went fortih f^ 
FD iiL and fresh, have returned,— smitten and scathed. 
OH.X1Y. 12. Many is the desolate hearth, to which the son, 
*®^^f-the husband, the father, shall return no more. No 
Je^coto-kmdred eye shall weep at his grave. He is buried 
dUr? with the undistinguishable dead, who fell in the for- 
eign battle-field, or died in the hospital Thirty thou- 
sand American lives, it is calculated, have been sacri- 
ficed in this war; and about seventy-five millions of 
money expended. And we know that the sacrifice of 
Mexican life and property, has been still grenter. 
The number of Mexican soldiers, who fell in Iwttle, 
greatly exceeded that of the American; — and who 
can tell how many of their women and childreii were 
killed in the bombardment of their cities ? 

13. Let the value of money be estimated by the 

good it may be made to do, and we shall then see the 

magnitude c^ the evils which, in a pecuniaiy way, 

war inflicts. Ireland was visited with famine in the 

184T. winter of 1846-7 from the failure of crops, especially 

tf. siui^ ^^^^ of the potato. The benevolent among us were 

'JSj;^" moved with compassion, and contributed money and 

*^ wS?**^ food to her relief. The government in one instance 

toS?" ^^^' ^ public ship to carry provisions thus contributed.! 

Captom The very heart of affectionate Ireland overflowed with 

sfcean^ gratitude; and England and Scotland, themselves suf- 

Cork. ferers in a less degree from the sanae cause, felt, and 

**" ' praised our liberality. Thus, we blessed others, and 

iTacwJr- were ourselves blessed in return; — ^and the money 

ding to which it cost us, was about half a million of dollars ; 

mate of whercas, we paid three hundred millions,'^ to kill and 

*^^j^^' distress the Mexicans. 

Interior; 14. The time to '%ct for the prevention of war, as 
c?udeT of incendiarism, is when none is raging ; and those to 
^[jj[^«"'move first in the cause of peace, should be nations 

lands, :: 

wi<low» 12. What of the soldiers ?— 13. How may the value of 
sions, money be estimated ? What was the conditiou of Ireland and 
JLC. what the relief contributed by this country ? How is the ex- 
pense of this good deed and that of the Mexican war contrast' 
ed? — 14* What is the time and what the nations and peisoiia 
to act for uuiversal peace ? 
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and men, of undoubted courage and ability in war. rr tv. 
The Mexican contest has placed our Republic, for the p^ul 
present time, eminently in that position. No country J^i^ 
has at any period shown braver soldiers, or better 
officers. Our government, from respect to the moral 
feeling of the nation, which wishes no territory gained 
by force, pays to conquered Mexico the full price of 
the lands acquired from her; yet is it none the less 
true, that these territories were won by the valor of 
our armies, and without conquest wotdd not have 
been ours. They extend from ocean to ocean the full 
breadth of the grand platform on which stands the 
American nation; and the 300,000 immigrants, which NumW 
come yearly to her shores, will soon people her waste ^iS^ 
places. 

15. Could this great errand of "peace on earth" peacji " 
be accomplished, and that by the instrumentality of ®J^^^ 
this nation, then, with peculiar emphasis, might pro- 
gress be made the watchword of the NiNEXEENqcH 
century, and of the Republic of America. 

14* What considerations show that the Mexican war has 
placed the American nation in a suitable position to act for 
peace? — U« What is the concluding remark? 



EXERCISES ON THE CHRONCXJRAPHEB. 

What event or epoch marks the beginning of this period t What is 
its date ? Point it out on the ch ronographer. 

The Missouri question was discussed in congress in 1820, and Missouri 
was admitted into the Union in 1821. Locate these dates. The tariff ques- 
tion was again agitoted, and a bill for a new tariff passed in 1824. Lafayette 
arrived in the United States hi 1824. Point out the place of this year. 

John Quincy Adams was made president in 1825. Point out the place of 
this date. The tariff was amended in 1828. GeneralJackson was inaugurated 
in 1829. Point out the places of these dates. Blade Hawk's war began in 
3832. The nullification ordinance was approved by die governor of South 
Carolina in 1832. Mr. Clay's compromise bill passed in 1833. Pomt out 
the places of these events. 

The Chickaaaws and Choctaws emigrated in 1833; the Cherokees in 1838. 
Point out the places of these dates. Dade's battle occurred in 1835. Point 
to the place of that date. Mr. Van Bnren was made president in 1837. 
Point out the place of that date. At what epoch does this period terminate ? 
Wka is its date ? Point to its place on the chronographer. 

Qicestions on the Historical and Chronological Map. 

(SSK NKXT PAGE.) 

Where is the Ist of the eight Historical Divisions geographically situated? 
What states are th^se, and when did they become states of an independent 
Republic? Where is the 2d division situated, and of what states is it com* 
poMd? TheSd? Tbe4tb? TheSth? The6th? The 7th? TheStht 

li7* 
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First diacorery of Gold in California. 

PERIOD IV. 



TBS TRBATT 



THB PRCtSHT TIMS. 



or 0UABALUPB HIOAJ.C0 



I 1§4§ I 

TO 
I JI8S1* I (to bs oomtimubd.) 



CHAPTER I. 

Oregon.-— American California. — Capt. Wilkes^ Exploring Expedi- 
tion. — Capt. Fremont's Explorations. 

1 . Oregon. — In tte valley of the Wallah- wallah, the 
worthy Presbyterian missionary, Dr. Whitman, with 
his wife and twelve others, were barbarously mur- 
dered by the Gayuse Indians. The people petitioned 
congress for protection and a territorial government. 
The northern members' desired that slavery should be 
prohibited ; the southern, that it should be recognized. 
The day before the session closed, the territorial bill 
was passed, with a clause forbidding slavery ; this 
having been consented to, by some southern members, 
and sanctioned by the president, on the ground that 
Oregon lies wholly north of latitude 36° 30'; that 
being the line of the Missouri compromise. 

Chaptek I. — I. What occurred in Oregou ? What petition 
followed ? How was the petition met in Congress ? What wa* 



PTPIV. 
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CH. I. 

1847. 

Nov. 2. 
Murder of 
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1848. 

Auf. 13. 
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888 AMERICAN CALIFORNIA. 

^^^^' 2. American California was called by ihe Mexi- 

P'Div. cans New or Upper California, in distinction from the 

CH. 1. peninsula, which was named Old or Lovoer California, 

1IS79. It was discovered in 1579 by Sir Francis Drake. He 

CM Drake called the country New Albion, and took possession of 

NeTc" it for his sovereign, Elizabeth of England. But the 

lifomia. English lost the right imparted by discover}', as they 

sent out no coloijies. 

3. The Spanish under Cortez had discovered Old 
California. About 1603, Philip III. of Spain sent 
1603* SebastioA Viscaino, who discovered and took posses- 
caino'i sion of tne harbors of San Diego and Monterey, He 
"^^^'^ gave a glowing description of the beauty and fertility 
of the country. Attempts of the Spaniards to colonize 
it proved ineffectual, on account of the hostility of the 
natives, whom the emigrants provoked by ill usage. 
The Spaniards, however, frequented the coast, on ac- 
count of its valuable peari fishery. 
1T69. 4. The first permanent settlement in New Cali- 
t&nwntof fomia was a Franciscan mission at San Diego. The 
^mSiT Spanish king had given to the priests leave to settle 
in the country, for the purpose of converting the na- 
tives to Christianity. They selected the most fertile 
lands, and founded twenty-one missions, each occu- 
pying about fifteen miles square. The buildings were 
all contained in an inclosure made of adobe, or sun- 
MbnoiM dried brick. To the principal missions was attached 
MS!t a presidio, where was a quadrangular fort of adobe. 
In this was stationed a company of soldiers, to protect 
the missions from the natives, and to aid in bringing 
their feeble and disorderly tribes into subjection to 
the priests. 

5. The order of things was not favorable to the in- 
crease of population. The missions were made up of 

the finid result of the petition !— 2. What -was American Cali- 
fornia called by the Mexicans, and why I When discovered ! 
and by whom ? Did it remain under the English ? — 3* Give 
an account of the Spanish discoveries. Of the results of their 
first attempts to colonize. — 4. Where was the first permanent 
settlement ? By whom made t For what object ? How many 
missions were there! Describe them. — 5* Which were the 
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monks and nuns ; and to these were added the sjl- ^^^* 
diers of the presidios, not allowed by the priests to fdiv. 
bring their wives into the country. A few individuals, ch. l 
however, disregarding the prohibition of the priests, ^^^ 
had taken with them their families ; and a small •"prem*. 
number of towns had thus sprung up ; the largest of ^^^ 
which were Ciudad de Los Angeles, San Diego, and Ure popu. 
San Francisco, neither of which contained, in 1840, Cailibrnia 
a thousand inhabitants. * muSd'ax 



6. This country, during the Spanish rule, consti- 



which 



tuted a part of the viceroyalty of Mexico, or New wiiue") 
Spain. When Mexico became a federal republic, not i846* 
finding California sufficiently populous to form a state, ^^^' 
she established over it a territorial government, of ^^J^^bii? 
which Los Angeles and Monterey were the seats. ^^^ 

7. A few years since, the country between the *J^?* 
Rocky Mountains and the Pacific was unknown ; ex- ^'^^tr 
cept in some parts of Oregon, which had been laid m^mh V 
open by the discoveries of Capt. Grey, and by the ex- lumSS! 
plorations of Lewis and Clarke, already mentioned. 1803- 

8. The American government, in 1838, sent out a *®®.^» 
naval Exploring Expedition^ under Captain Charles and" 
Wilkes, who was directed to make surveys of the ^(by 
coasts of Oregon and California, with special reference je*^^il 
to the bay of San Francisco. He pronounced the bar- i84i, 
bor of San Francisco to be " one of the finest, if not ^^-^^ 
the very best in the worid." The town, then called g^J\*jJ^ 
Yerba Bitena^ '* consisted of one large frame building, ^^''if 
occupied by the Hudson Bay Company ; the store of chco 
an American merchant^ a billiard-room, and a bar ; a Franc?«co 
cabin of a ship, occupied as a dwelling ;— ^besides ^?q mjuT 
outhouses, few and far between." habitant; 

9. The most prominent man in the region was Capt. i^^^ 

Sutter, a Swiss by birth ; but emmigrating from Mis- 47^. 

1851 • 

3d.UU0. 



largest of the email towns of Spanish settlers 1—6. What ^'„^ 
changes occurred in California with respect to government ? — ihow • 
7. What are tlie fii*8t dbcoveries mentioned, and what the pre- ^^Sou!) 
vious state of the country west of the Rocky Mountains ? — 8» 
Give an account of the naval exploring expedition. What said 
Captain Wilkes of the bay of San Francisco ? What is his de^ 
scnption of the town ? — 9* Who was the most prominent maa 
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P^^' souri. Having obtained from Mexico a grant of lal»i 

FDiv. Airty leagues square, he located his residence within 

CB. I. it, and built a fort at the confluence of the American 

1836* river with the Sacramento, near the place since called 

•>vSiu- Sacramento City. Capt. Wilkes reported well of the 

Ameriii soil and productiveness of the country. He related a 

tu"ro the recent military contest, in which the scale was turned 

Bcaie. )jy ti^Q valor of twenty-five American hunters. 

1 842. •10. In 1842, Lieut. Fremont being ordered on an ex- 

•^Ipfef * ploring tour, left, June 10, with a party of about 20, 

tSS?of the mouth of the Kansas, — ^travelled along its fertile 

^&\^ valley — struck off upon the sterile banks of the Platte 

(He — followed its South Fork to St. Vrain's Fort; — 

t^untSin thence northerly to Fort Laramie, on the North Fork 

ibTifiiJof of the same stream. Following up, from this point, 

(STcftr-^'^® North Fork, and then its affluent, the Sweet 

•oq wai Water river, he was conducted, by a gende ascent, to 

f ujdl.) that wonderful gateway in the Rocky Mountains, the 

South Pass, 

1843* 11. The next year, Fremont, now captain, crossed 

^Lcavi^' the Rocky Mountains further south, examined, and 

uli"ican-^ laid open, by his report, the region of the Salt Lake; 

^- having reached that remarkable expanse of brine, by 

Af thS* following its beautiful affluent, the Bear river. After 

1^1^. having explored Oregon, he turned south, and began 

19^. his long homeward route, by traversing, in winter, the 

HaiL terrible and dangerous snows of the Sierra Nevada. 

AtthJ' F^^om this seemingly interminable way, the lost and 

Doiieg. famished wanderers emerged upon the waters of the 

At%lm' Sacramento ; and they followed to Sutter's Fort its 

wh Lake, affluent, the American Fork, ignorant of the golden 

Jan. 10.* treasures beneath their feet, — soon to set in motion a 

^mv^' ^^^pJdiy increasing population from every corner of 

i^** the world. 

12. After their wants had been kindly supplied by 
Capt. Sutter, the party travelled south, and beheld 

in the country t What is said of his location ? — 10» What is 
the date of Fremont's first exploring tour ? Describe bis route. 
(Learn it by your map.) — 11* Describe his second tour frooi 
the Rocky Mountains to Sutter's Fort, observing the dates. — 
Id* From Sutter's Fort homewards. 
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•nd ^njo^red the vernal beauties of the flowery valley ^'^^^y 
of the San Joaquin. Then, turning the southern ex- p'd iv. 
tremity of the Sierra Nevada, they passed the arid ch. n. 
wastes of the great Desert Basin. They had dis- J ®^** 
covered and named, on their way, new rivers and auSI^JS 
mountain passes ; and they had laid open regions *^ewib! 
which had heretofore, except to the hunter and the {mporu 
•avage, been but the hidden recesses of nature . They JJJJ^I 
bad explored Califomia, and made known an overland fJf'SiSoii 
route. 5!:L!l 



Ger. 



CHAPTER II. 

Train of Events by which Califomia became a part of the Amer- 
ican Republic. — ^The Macnamara Project — ^Discovery of Gold. 

1. We have already seen that Mr. Polk came into 1.844 
the presidency with a war upon his hands. He doubt- ^^iSoSi*" 
less intended so to conduct it, that it should redound to iJJ fo the 
the honor and advantage of his country ; being early de- |^'jjj 
termined to obtain California and New Mexico. But 
a project was on foot to place California beyond the 184* 
reach of the American government, and under the 1846« 
protection of the British. This was, in part, to be ;i^;;jJJ{ 
effected through' the agency of Macnamara, an Irish ^^^ 
priest, who, before the beginning of the war, visited »rcupa- 
the city of Mexico, and obtained grants of some of the caif. 
best ports and most fertile lands of Califomia. Capt. "**** 
Fremont was sent overland, early in the spring oi 
184&, to California, ostensibly for scientific explora- 
tion, with 63 men, composed of the famous and noble 
hunter and guide, Kit Carson, and others like him, 
ready, with sinews of steel, to do or to dare ; — fur- 
nished with artillery, and armed with Colt*s six- 

Ohapter IL — 1 • What was Mr. Polk's position when he caiae 
into the presidency ? What his intentions ? What dUuger waa 
there, that he might be defeated in his intention to obtain Cali- 
fornia ? Whom did he send thither t By what route ! When t 
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^^^^ shooting revolvers. If Mr. Polkas objeet was t» 
p'D iv. counterwork the British plot, his measures and agents 
cB. n. were well chosen, and his plans completely sdo- 
JSS^ cessful.* 

^eal? ^' ^"* while we attribute much to the worldly wis* 

^brid ed ^^^ ^^ ^^^ president, and to the ability of his agents ; 

Agwican we yet trace a higher wisdom, and a mightier power, 

in the agency which brought about the sudden up* 

^SSo?? springing of a great commercial state on the Pacifk;, 

erafSa- possessiug the elements of a pure Christianity, and a 

veiling free government ; and in union with that nation which 

between the needy and oppressed of other lands have, for the 

terSn?" last half century, made their common asylum ; — and 

DpoiTfSo. all this occurring as soon in time, as the invention of 

fSphl*" locomotion by steam, and the magnetic telegraph, 

^wM in-* could enable the central national will, as by a system 

b^b^f! ^^ political muscles and nerves, instantaneously to 

^imi ®®^^ ^*® mandates forth to every part of the body 

politic, and rapidly to receive in return whatever it 

may require. 

3. When, in 1848, the Mexican treaty added to the 
American Republic vast tracts, (^ which the Call- 
1848. ^*^'"^^^ portion had a frame-work of society adverse to 
(Feb. 8. our own, many patriots looked with i^rehension for 
u^ the result ; knowing, that, ordinarily, the full river 
mJSco keeps the course first taken by the rivulet. Would 
*i8nSda?* enough of our citizens go thither to turn this course— 
^SiS" '^ ^^^ ^^^® portion into the common mass ? Provi- 
dence presented a material to draw them thither, so 
quickly, and ifi such ample nuinbers, that they at (Mice 

* Whether or not, in performing this service, he undertook 
and executed more than the oon9titutlon of the republie allovs 
to the sole executive power, and thus left dangerous precedents, 
it belongs to the jurist to decide. 

By whom accompanied } If Mr. Polk intended to defeat the 
plans of the British, what was his success ?~*2* Shoold we, in th# 
great events which concern California, attribute every thing to 
human ^ents ? In what wonderful combination of events do 
we trace a liigher wisdom and a mightier power ? — 3* What 
cause of apprehension had the American patriot ? What que 
ries would n'aturallj arise in ) is mind ? How wero these aik* 
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constituted the principal stream of Califoraian scciety, ^'^^^ 
into which all minor currents, not excepting the orig- p'd iv. 
mal, were merged; and Gold, the curse of other cH.n. 
lands, was a blessing to this. i&\n 

4. In February, 1848, a private discovery of gold ffij^jjj 
was made on the grounds of Capt. Sutter, by a Mr. J«',5'* 
Marshall, then in his employ, twenty-five miles up the ll^^^j^, 
American Fork of the Sacramento. It was soon ab^r 
found in other localities. Rumors of Californian gold 
reached the Atlantic States, which were converted to ^« 
certainty by the president's message of December, ^^^» *« 
1849, accompanied by a letter from Gov. Mason, who 'J^J^ 
had been in person to visit the gold " diggings." As from the 
he passed along, he found houses deserted, and fields s^ivom* 
of wheat going to ruin ; their owners having left them ss from* 
to dig for gold. Such had been the quantities found, ^^^ 
that every convenience of life bore an enormous price, ocu? 
Capt. Sutter paid his blacksmith |10 per day; and he ^^{.J** 
received $500 per ^lonth for the rent of a two-story ^y**^/ JJ." 
house within his fort. Gov. Mason followed up the ^^^^J^ 
American river to the saw-mill, in whose race-way the ^c^5«>^^ 
golden scales were first discovered. He visited other 'g'«2a** 
^^ placers," and saw multitudes engaged in the beds ^^ 33^^^ 
streams, and in dry ravines, where water-courses had lutd. 
once existed. In a little gutter, two men had found 

the value of $17,000. The ordinary yield, for a day's 
work, was two ounces. 

5. Such were the facts reported from unquestion- 
able sources ; and California at once became the one 
luminous point, to which all eyes were directed. 
There was a rush for the land of gold, — not only from 
the United States, but from Europe, Asia, South 
America, and the isles of the sea. 

■wered by a great Providential event? — 4. When was gold 
discovered ? Where ? By whom ? When first made known 
to the Atlantic States t What ^d Gov. Mason observe and 
relate ? — &• What was the consequence of the spread of these 
and t^jnrtilfty facts I '^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

Taylor's Inaufuration. — Close of the 80th Oon^ees. — California. 
— TTnexampled Wealth and Increase.— Estahhshment of Civil 
Govemment.^Exemplary Political Demeanor. — DiflB-ctilty with 
Texas. 

PTiv. 1. Minnesota, adjacent to the head waters of the 
"_ Mississippi, was erected into a territory on the 3d of 
^i^- March. 1849. 

184:9. 2. At the election in 1848, Gen. Zachary Taylor, 
March 8. the hero of the Rio Grande, was chosen president ; 
■Ota Ter. and Millard Fillmore, of New York, vice-president. 
. M"rch 4. Their inauguration occurred on the 4th of March, 
^tfo"ifS?" IQ^^j when, by the constitution, the 30th Congress 
Tttyior was dissolvcd. — The increase of labor devolving on 
more, the several departments of the government, in con- 
sequence of the growth of the nation, caused conr- 
SSmiai ff^^ss ^^ authorize a separate bureau, called " The De- 
partment of the Interior, ^^ Thomas Ewing, of Ohio, 
was appointed by the president its first secretary, 
and John M. Clayton, of Delaware, was made secre- 
tary of state. 
1648 3« With such exactness were the different parties 
to balanced, in regard to the slavery question, that in the 
(1850. * congress of 1848-9, all that could be obtained for 
Tus Mtf- California was a law, by which her revenue was to 
ihepopu- ^® collected and placed in the coffers of the republic. 
ci.ufo"rni* happily, the exemplary political conduct of California, 
900 000 ) ^^^^^ these trying circumstances,'relieved the anxious 
forebodings of American patriots, that sue might take 

Ohafteh IIL — 1« What do we here learn of Minnesota t 
— 2» What offices were filled by election! What persoot 
elected I Whent When inaugurated? What Congress was, 
the day preceding, dissolved! What new department waa 
created I Who was the first incumbent? Who President 
Taylor's Secretary of State f — 3« What was the estimated 
population of California in 1860? (See side note.) What 
was the only action of the Congress of 1848-9 respecting 
California? What did Ameican patriots fear? What did 
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Oregon ibr am ally/ and set up for herself. To pre- ptiv. 
rent any such disaster, Gen. Taylor gave the Call- p^j^ 
fornians the timely assurance, that " whatever can be ch. m.' 
done to a-fford the people of the Territories the bene- 1849. 
fits of civil government, and the protection that is duersMSec. 
them, will be anxiously considered and attempted by ]eT2?to* 
the executive." He suggested to them the expediency KiJj*. 
of forming a state government for themselves, there- ^i^t"*" 
after to be submitted to congress. ^mtbT 

4. These counsels tended to keep the leading poll- '^^JmU^ 
ticians of California true to the Union. Indeed, they 
loved their native land, and confided in her ultimate i848. 
justice. But while waiting for future protection, the (Aug. 7. 
exciting present was upon them. There, were the noTa 
gathered and the gathering thousands, attracted fron^^ bhm^ 
every land by the sovereign power of gold ; and ^^/rST 
government, in addition to that exercised by Gen. th^TxiS- 
Mason, the military commandant, the citizens found it ^^^[y 
necessary to exercise among themselves. At first it '^f^^ 
was informal ; and he who was found guilty of high powers.) 
crimes, was put to death, with little ceremony or de- \®^?* 
lay. Gen. Riley, the hero of Contreras, who sue- RiGy»«»®- 
ceeded Gen. Mason as military governor, issued his mLoJ. 
proclamation August 1st, 1849, establishing a species Aug. i. 
of judiciary, at the head of which was placed Peter judu?a?f 
H. Burnet. Subsequently, he issued another procla- SSt 
mation, inviting the citizens to choose delegates to 
form a constitution for a state government. Delegates Sent. i. 
were consequently chosen; who met at Monterey, ^Le??' 
September 1st, 1849, and there formed a constitution, iSl2*i? 
which was accepted by the people. Slavery had, in ggj^* 
the mean time, been decided against, by a special '^inr 
convention holden at San Francisco, and it was ac- 
cordingly excluded by the constitution. 

d. The first legislature convened at San Jos6, De- 

Geoeral Taylor Bugjjeet by a letter of his Secretary to his 
agent, Thomas Butler King ? — 4« What were the necessities of 
Ihe Californians in regard to civil government? Who was 
Geiisral Riley ? What was done by him ? What was done Ui 
consequence of his proclamation ? How was the slavery ques- 
^on oispOBed of? — 5. Where did the first Legislature of 
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rr IV. ceniber 20th, 1849. Peter H. ^urhet, who wfts fleeted 
pjjjY chief magistrate, addressed to the senate and assem- 
cn.ni.* bly a message of extraordinary interest. "Hour 
18*9. rapid," he exclaims — ^**how astonishing hare been the 
A?saD changes in California ! Twenty months ago, inhabited 
Legiafa!^ by a sparso population — a pastoral people, deriving a 
tare meet- ^^^g subsistence from their flocks and herds, and a 

scanty cultivation of the soil ;— now, — the inexhaust- 
ne?t eK-' ible gold mines discovered,^-our ports are filled with 
tSdwL shipping from every dime ; our beautiful bays and 

placid rivers are navigated by steam ; and commercial 

An exam, cities have sprung up as if by enchantment. . . . 

^oi^ Now we are here assembled for the sublime task of 

**^^^ organizing a new state. But should our constitution 

conflict with the constitution of our common country, 
l^ur^n^ that must prevail. That great instrument, which now 
^^om governs more than twenty millions of people, and links 
^iis^o' in one common destiny thirty states, demands our 
mondto puTcst aflfections, and our first and highest duty. 
pie*dm;rt • * • ^® would leave our people to suflfer on, 
^^tfe" r^^^®r than violate one single principle of that great 
debtwf fuiiclamental law of the land." Gov. Burnet believed, 
nes8.) however, that there would be no such violation, and 

the members accordingly proceeded to legislative 

action. 

(^jjjjd 6. The choice of senators- to congress fell upon 

and^.H. John C. Fremont and William M. Gwin. The con- 

firstrepKe- stitutiou of California, and her petition for admittance 

tivesT) into the Union, were carried by them to Washington, 

1850. and by the president transmitted to congress,, with a 

£esid«it commendatory message. The clause prohibiting slap 

lenia to ^^^Y ^^^f ^^ congress, as a torch applied to explosives ; 

?he con? some southom members declaring that its adoption by 

of cai? congress would be the cause of immediate secession. 

fornia. 7. Other subjects of appalling difliculty pressed upon 

Califorma meet? Who was chosen governor I What was 
therje in his speech concerning rapid changes t For what, dii 
he say, the Legislature had assembled? Should their con- 
stitution conflict with that of the United States — what then f 
— 6. What senators '?'ere the first chosen ? What did they 
carry to Washington ! What effect was produced in Congrew 
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congress; — all, however, implicated in the one ab- ptiv. 
sorbing topic of slavery. Texas claimed that her ter- 'Jluv' 
ritory extended to the Rio Grande; but the New- ch.iu.* 
Mexicans in and around Santa Fe, east of the Rio *®*^» 
Grande, had never submitted, and were utterly averse Te "u 
to her rule. In January, 1849, her legislature passed ffws ti 
laws, dividing the disputed region into counties. To **^wer* 
organize in these counties a Texan government, Gov. "SJ^ST 
Bell, the executive, sent an agent, Major Neighbours, iq^o. 
to Santa F6, who warned Col. Monroe, the United Aj^riiw. 
States military commandant, against all " interfer- n^h- 
ence." Colonel Monroe, finding the New Mexicans SantTF*. 
enraged, and being instructed from Washington, called and*i?. 
a convention, which framed a state constitution ; g^!^ 
and, while Texas was making preparations to seize "SSt^ 
this territory by force, the petition of New Mexico to 
be admitted into the Union was introduced into con- 
gress. 

8. While New Mexico was petitioning congriess for is^O. 
a government, another remarkable people were at their gj^nfj- 
dobrs with the same request. These were the enter- Jjjjf^ 
prising Mormons, who had found a resting-place on ■^^'"'Jf 
the borders of the Salt Lake, — where, collecting their ^fg^SiL 
scattered bands, and sending out their leaders to re- -<.«. 
turn with proselytes, they had now a flourishing set- 
tlement, numbering somie thousands.! — Another excit- .*jgjft 
ing subject was a bill introduced by Senator Butler, Cemui 
of South Carolina, for a new law, to enable the mas- 'i^*ouo.> 
ters of fugitive slaves to recover them from other 
states. 

by the clause prohibiting slavery? — 7. What other difficult 
subject b next meutioned as pressing upon Congress ? What 
measures did Texas take in 1849 ? Wnat ivas done on the 
part of New Mexico t — 8. What here ia said of the Mormons I 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Congressional Eloquence of the first Session of the Thirtj-firtt 
Congress. 

prrnr. 1. The first session of the tlurty-first congress wa« 
the longest, the most stormy, and the most important 
in its results, of any since the organization of the 



P'DIV. 

CH.1T. . , _ 

IS'IO government; and in it, by the strife and power of 
-fiJO. words, were settled more important issues than those 

rrane&cb ou any battle-field since the Revolution. The senate 
TiJere"* took the lead. Never had that body presented more 

'^effr^" able statesmen, or more powerful orators. 

tbnoftfc 2. The two first northern senators who broke in 

JSfstiti- "I^^ *^® sullen gloom of uncharitableness and discon- 
tion.) tent, with which the southern members met the north- 
em, were Dickinson of New York, and Phelps of Ver- 
mont. The former, in the course of his speech, 
solemnly assured his southern brethren that the north, 
as a body, regarded the guaranties of the constitution 
as sacred. ** Sir," said he, " take a small number out 
of the northern and also out of the southern sections of 

jm 1?* ^^® Union, or silence their clamor, and this accursed 

^faiaoii*^''' stgitation would be settled in less than a week. . . 

•i»wch. The constitution throws its broad aegis over the whole 
of this mighty republic. Its people bow before it with 
more than eastern devotion. They will adhere to this 
Union ; and although the northern people are opposed 
to the institution of slavery, the great mass of them 
-have no intention or disposition. to trench upon consti- 
tutional rights. And this they will prove to the south, 
should the occasion arise, even though they should 
Bell their lives in her defence." 

3. In the speech of Senator Phelps, 23d January, 
logical argument was complacently mingled with 

Chapter I v.— 1. Whywa8<this called the Slst Congress! 
(See side note.) What is said of the first session of this Com- 
i^ress ? — ^» Give some account of the speech of Simator Diakin 
BOO ?— :i. Of that of Senator Phelps ?— *. What occurred on the 
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an origiual vein of wit. Without taking serious ground fjJJ^^ 
against the southern threat of secession, he showed that pp iv. 
the time had not yet come. The supreme judiciary of ch. it, 
the United States were the proper court to try consti- i8«o. 
tutional questions ; and unless the south, before pro- sp^°chof 
ceeding to action, appealed to that tribunal, she would phii^ 
put herself in the wrong. In so important a matter, 
she should not be in too much haste, but take the 
proper steps, and bide her time. As to what had been 
offensively said at the north, this was a land of free 
speech ; and what was to be done with people who 
believed themselves charged with a mission, not only 
to amend the constitution framed by the wisdom of our 
fathers, but also to assist the Ahnighty in the correc- 
tion of sundry mistakes which they had discovered in 
' his works ? The brows of the southern members 
unbent, and they cordially greeted the orator when the 
speech was ended ; and an observer remarked, " He 
has thrown the first bucket of water which has reached 
the fire." 

4. On the 25th of January, Mr. Clay offered his 
memorable plan of compromise. On the 5th of Feb-i ^mt^ 
ruary, anudst such a crowd o^ both sexes as the ^|JJ't* 
i^enate-chamber had never before witnessed, he came ,SS!?!2i 
forward to speak in their defence. He was now lutw" 
venerable in years, but his intellect retained its sound- 
ness, and his heart its deep well-spring of patriotic 
feeling. His voice, his eye, his grace of action and 
gift of words, which made him regarded as the first 
orator who speaks the English tongue, were yet pre- 
served, that he might succor, and perhaps save, his 
country, in this her hour of peril. In the preamble of 
his eight resolutions, he stated the reason of their in- 
troduction to be, that it was " for the peace, harmony, 
and concord of the Union to settle, and adjust ami- 
cably, all exciting questions of controversy between 
them arising out of the institution of slavery, upon a 
fair, equitable, and just basis." The compromise was 

26th of January, 1860 ? On the 5th of February t What U 
eaid of Mr. Clay's powors as an curator 8 What was tha object 
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PTnr> tnbktantially tlw same as that which passed aftxjr 
P»D iv." months of debate, and is hereafter to be explained. 
cH.iy. *' 5. " Never before," said Mr. Clay, "have I risen with 
^M*r.^* feelings of such deep solicitude. I have witnessed 
^'rSat ™^^y periods of great anxiety, of peril, and of danger to 
«p«eci»- the country ; but never before have I risen to address 
an assembly, so oppressed, so appalled, so anxious." 
He attributed the danger of the country to the unprin- 
Mr.^ cipled selfishness of party men. At the moment when 
view of the White House Was on fire, instead of uniting to ex- 
^eroSr tinguish the flames, they were contending about who 
^of t£J* should be its next occupant ! While a dreadful cre- 
•**^'^* vasse menaced inundation, they were contesting the 
profits of the estate, which was threatened with total 
submersion! . . All now is uproar, confiision, 
and menace to this Union. . . He denounced se- 
cession. None had a right to secede. . . Within the 
Union he took his stand, and there he meant to stand 
and die, — ^fighting, if necessary; but no power on 
earth should force him out of the Union. He dwelt 
on the ruin which wi[)uld spring from the dissolution 
Of the of the Union. War would be inevitable ; and such a 
qwmMs war,— 80 fur^ous, so Moody, so implacable, so extermi- 
SLIa! sating, could not be found upon the pages of history. 
He entreated members to pause on the brink of the 
precipice, before they took the fearful leap, into the 
yawning abyss. But if that direful event, the dissola- 
. tion of the Union, were to happen, he implored of 
March?, heaven that he might not survive to behold it. 
■tSf**" ^* '^^ similar effect was the eloquence of Daniel 
^jjjjt Webster. "Mr. President," he said, "I hear with 
atageiH p&in, and anguish, and distress, the word secession 
jeS to"re. falling from the lips of the eminent and patriotic. 
uleSS-^ Secession! Peaceable secession ! The dismember- 
promiie.) ment of this vast country without convulsion ! Th« 

of his eight resolutions f—4S« Recite the two introdnctory sen- 
tences of Mr. Clay*B speech. To what did he attribute the dan 
Ser of the country ? Bj what strikiog metaphors did he show 
iie wicked selfishness of party men ? What did he say of se- 
eession, — of leaving the Union ? Recite the author^s aooooni oi 
the dose of the speech. — 6, Recite the sketch given cUbmr^- 
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breaking up of the fountains of the great deep, with- f*tiv. 
out ruffling the surface ! . . Peaceable secession ! T^divT 
What would be the result ? What would become of ch. v. 
the array, the navy, and the public lands ? Where is 
the line to be drawn? What states are to be asso- JJ^JJ^. 
ciated ? What is to remain American ? Where am 
I to be ? Where is the flag to remain ? Is the eagle 
still to tower ? or is he to cower, to shrink, and fall 
to the ground ?" 



CHAPTER V. 

The Committee of Thirteen.— The ** Omnibus Bill"— Death of 
Taylor and Inauguration of Fillmore. — Separate Passage of 
the Compromise Measurea — ^The Cuban Expedition. — Liberia. 

1. In the tempest, it is the lightning, not the thun- *®*^' 
der, which kills ; but as, peal by peal, the dangerous tone of 
element explodes, the atmosphere becomes cleared, wno? 
Thus the impassioned eloquence and fiery declama- "'*°'' 
tion of the capitol,gave wholesome vent to dangerous 
feeling; and inspired a healthier tone of public 
sentiment; which, beginning at Washington, spread 
throughout the Union. 

2. Mr. Clay had ably defended his plan of compro- 
mise. Senator Bell, of Kentucky, introduced and advo- 
cated another. Senator Foote, of Mississippi, made 

a motion, which was finally carried, for the appoint- April w. 
ment of a committee of the senate, to be composed of ^Sf** . 
six members from the north, six from the south, and a JSJSSS 
thirteenth to be chosen by the first twelve ; to whom ^ 
should be referred the different plans for compromise ; 
— with directions, however, that the committee report, 

marks of Mr. Webster on secession, made in his great speech of 
March 7th, 1850. 

Ohaptke V. — 1. What beneficial effects were protluced by 
the stormy eloque-nce of the Capitol ? — 2» Wliat motion was 
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^'^t^' according to their own jadgment, a {dan of settlemen 

FD IV. ^^^ ^^® difTerent branches of the slavery question. 

CH. V. 3. Of this honored committee, Mr. Clay was chair- 

1850, man, by choice of the Senate ; and he made their re- 

Mj!^'c\nf port to that body, the 8th of May. Four months of jar- 

UM^'om. T^^f^S debate ensued ; much of which referred to the 

Bm.*^' point, whether the several proposed laws should be 

"^ISr ule* voted for separately, or in one " Omnibus Bill." Mr. 

"oftKT* ^®"^^^ urged the former course, on account of its 

wiJu*n ^*i^^"®8s, and especially in behalf of suffering yet duti- 

trjxiuced* ful California ; while Mr. Clay maintained the latter ; 

compro. urging that if the different parts of the bill were pre- 

^luUorair sented together, both parties would concede some 

Junes, things, for the sake of gaining others In the 

▼iiie'^CoD- mean time the Nashville convention, which, had it 

▼eniion. assembled in January, might have led to civil war 

and national destruction,* met harmlessly on the 

2d of June ; partaking of the country's calmer mood 

18ffO. and renewed devotion to the Union. Judge Sharkie, 

jud*e' ^^® projector, was made president of the convention. 

Wju4u«*s In his initiatory address, he said, that its members 

had met, *< because the constitution, which gave 

equal rights to the South, had been violated; and that 

was a shock which the government could not stand." 

They had assembled to devise a remedy, and thus to 

preserve the Union. It was a slander of enemies, 

that they had met to dissolve the Union. For his 

part, he hoped that ** the Union would be the last thing 

to perish amidst the wreck of matter.** 

4. In May, 1850, a military force under the Cuban 

* "The Southern members conferred together, spoke to- 
gether, and, at one ume, would have been prepared to sink or 
Bwim in a common penL** — See Senator ButUi'9 Spetsh at th$ 
Charleiion Convention^ May, 1851. 



made and carried by Senator Foote ? — 3« What is said of the 
Committee of Thirteen? Of their report* Of the debate 
which ensued f Of the Ngshyille Convention ? Who was made 
President of the Convention? In Ills address what did he 
•ay ? ^ *! • Give some account of the attempt made upou 
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general, Lopez, sailed with munitions of war from ptix. 
New Orleans, pretended emigrants in vessels clear- p.^^ ^^ 
ing for Chagres. They made their rendezvous in the ch. v.* 
Island of Contoy, on the coast of Yucatan. On the *®^^» 
night of the 18th May, Gen. Lopez with 609 men, Expedi- 
approached the coast of Cuba in-the steamship Creole. *'?he u!" 
He landed at the little town of Cardenas, of which ®cJJi^ 
he took possession, after having burnt the governor's 
house in order to force the garrison to surrender ; i^J'in^ 
after which, the governor, together with three of his ^l"^ 
officers and twenty-seven soldiers were made pris- **«*>^ 
oners. Th^ soldiers joined Lopez's ranks. 

5. On the evening of the 19th Gen. Lopez, having 
changed his plan, re-embarked to effect another land- 
ing on the western part of Cuba ; a bloody skirmish oc- 
curring on his way to the ship. The men compelled 
the officers to carry them to Key West, the nearest port 

on the American coast. Just as they entered, the Arrival at 
Spanish war-steamer Pizarro overtook them. The wSi. 
commander asked of the American authorities the 
restoration of the invaders, which not obtaining, he 
returned to Havana and represented the facts to his 
government. Gen. Taylor, who had issued a special 
proclamation against any such armament, sent a 
strong naval force to Cuba, which arrived too late to 
prevent the invasion. Lopez not having embarked 

6. Pending the debates on the compromise measures, j^y 9. 
the nation was called to deep and sincere mourning S?Jri' 
for the loss of her beloved chief magistrate. Gen. <*«°'- 
Taylor expired at the presidential mansion on the 9th inauinra 
of July, and Millard Fillmore, of New York, im- 'pSSjJJj 
mediately succeeded him in the presidency; hap- 
pily well fitted by moral, intellectual, and physical 



Cuba, in May, 1850. At what town on the island did the 
iDTaders Umd? What did they do there! — S. Relate what 
occurred on the retreat of the invading force. What is said of 
the commander of the Pizarro ? What was done by Qeneral 
Taylor ? Who were the Contoy prisoners ! What was the fate 
of a few men left at Cardenas! — 6. What melancholy event oc- 
•urred July 9 1 What is said of Mr. Fillmore ! What chtngt ©•- 
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yriV' soundness, for the exalted and difficult place. Mr. 
p.p{Y. King of Alabama, was chosen president of the 9enate. 
cm.v. The cabinet of Gen. Taylor resigned. Mr. Fillmore 
appointed able successors, — Mr. Webster filling the 
department of state. He soon negotiated with the 
government of Cuba the release of the Contoy 
prisoners. 
1850. 7. In the early part of September, the measures re- 
Tll?com. ported by the committee of thirteen passed — sepa- 
meuSm. ^at^^X 5 ^^^ ^^^Y ^^ been considered together, and 
Utah were agreed to, as mutual concessions and compro- 
iD*toS't?r. mises for the sake of union. By them, Ist, California, 
'(«?-• with her constitution excluding slavery, and her boun- 
^55a- daries extending from Oregon to the Mexican posses- 
96?Mo'.) B^ons, was admitted into the Union as a state. 2d, 
New The Great Basin east of California, containing the 
m^n Mormon settlement near the Salt Lake, was erected, 
**(2t?.'^' without mention of slavery, into a territory, by the 
^jSit Indian appellation of Utah. 3d, New Mexico, with 
aiiSl) ^ boundary which satisfied her inhabitants, was also 
erected, without mention of slavery, into a terri- 
tory ; Congress giving 1?exas, for the relinquishment 
of her claims, ten millions of dollars ; — Texas to pay 
with the money former debts, for which the United 
States were bound, — ^not legally, but in honor. 4th, 
A law was passed, abolishing — not slavery, but the 
slave-trade, in the District of Columbia ; and 5th, the 
tAfofi- fugitive-slave law was passed; whose object is, the 
Uw wM® more efiectually to secure the prompt delivery of per- 
S^**blit sons bound to service or labor in one state, and escap- 
foSSd'or ing into another. 

"SStlif* ®- The compromise measures proved the quieting 

g^M- of the fearful storm. Those who passed them, did, 

^^, like the framers of the constitution, agree to appre- 

~-'"'^) bended evils to prevent disunion, and thus preserve 

curred in the cabinet? — 7- What is said of the compromise 
measures ? What is, in your author's order of arriingemont, tlie 
first of the compromise measures ? What the second ? Tlie 
third, including the agreement with Texas f What is the 
fourth? What the fifth of the compromise m«»asuresf— 
8. Why was the passage of the compromise mea^urtjs highly 
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the country in its vital point. Some condemned, but ftiv. 
the nation at large approved ; and no rallying cry so f^^ 
touched the heart of the people, as " The Union, the oh.t. 
whole Union !" " Our Country, one and entire !" isffO 

9. The remains of the great agitation appeared 
at the north by opposition to the fugitive-slave law, 
which, however, was upheld, by the national and state 
judiciaries ; and at the south by a convention of del- 
egates, from the anti-union party, held April, 1851, r^^j,^ 
in Charleston, S. C, where, notwithstanding the ,,^{*5ii 
counsels of Senator Butler and others, the majority, **"^^»*' 
recommended separate secession. But the mingled South, 
tide of national prosperity and returning confidence 

sets against sectional discontent and animosity. The 
network of railroads, which more and more intersects 
the country, promotes the intercourse of trade and ci- 
vility, and thus tends tp harmonize its different parts. 
Charleston will soon be connected by railroad with 
the interior of Tennessee, and thus a competitor for 
the trade of the great valley of the Mississippi. 

10. The restoration of confidence between good 
and patriotic citizens of the north and the south, will 
be full of prosperity and happiness to both. The 
colored race, as they were the first to suffer by the 

loss of such confidence, so they will be the first to ^^thj* 
benefit by its return. Already we hear more and J^JSJi. 
more of efforts at the south to improve them, as in- •^' 
tellectual, moral, and religious beings, fhey are, 
by the generality of planters, allowed a degree of 
independence in the disposal of time and the holding 
of property, and so many personal comforts, that their 
condition, except in name, is preferable to that of a 

important to the nation ? — 9. By what did the remains of the 
great agitation appear at the North I By whom was the fugi- 
tive-slave law upheld ? By what did the remains of the great • 
agitation appear at the South ? What was recommended by 
the delegates of the anti-union party in S. C. ? Who gave wiser 
counsel ? What tide sets against sectional discontent and ani- 
mosity ? What promotes intercourse, and thus tends to harmo- 
nize ? What new prospects has Charleston ? — 1 0. What will 
be the consequences of the restoration of confidence between 
eeod and patriotic citizens at the North and the Scith ? What 
u said of the condition of the colored race at the <be South ? 
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f T IV. large proportion of the peasantry of Europe ; much 
more, to that of the wild tribes of Africa. The south- 
en. V. ®"^ planters furnish the article of cotton, to the manu- 
facturers of Europe, as well as America ; which gives 
great value to slave labor. 
j^*^* 11. Treaties. — In 1849, a treaty was negotiated 
Treaty at Rio Jauciro by Mr. Tod, the American minister, 
BraziL with the Viscouut Olinda, on the part of the Brazilian 
emperor, the latter agreeing to pay a specified sum to 
-^jg the Americans for spoliations. . . . A temporary 
^j«j{/ treaty was negotiated at Washington, by the Austrian 
Austria, minister, Mr. Hulseman, and Secretary Buchanan, by 
which certain privileges were gsanted to the subjects 
of each contracting power, residing in the other's 
18ffO. country. During the revolt of Hungary, Gen. Taylor 
Austria sent by Mr. Mann a message of inquiry to Kossuth, 
feoMu the patriotic leader of the revolted Hungarians. Of 
ster re. this the Austriau government, by Mr. Hulseman, in a 
"^M?.** letter to Mr. Clayton, complained, with threats. After 
^ir Gen. Taylor's death, Mr. Webster made an able and 
popular reply, showing that the act of the president 
was not an interference in the affairs of Austria ; but 
only a natural manifestation of the sympathy, which 
this nation must be expected to feel, for those whose 
struggles for freedom are similar to our own. 
ISffO. 12. On the 16th of December, the National Assem- 
Wnca hly of the Republic of Switzerland, in open session at 
by swju Berne, ratified, with extraordinary tokens of high 
wriaod. satisfaction, a treaty of amity and commerce, which 
had been previously negotiated between the two re- 
publics of America and Switzerland. ... Of 
Sand- all the triumphs of Christianity in our day, there is 
Islands nono morc signal than the conversion and civilization 
^enSi ^^ ^^^ Sandwich Islands. They are a feeble power, 
wSalii ^^^ England and America have with policy and justice 
&im^S ^^^^ treaties with their king ; acknowledging his in- 

— 11* What were the circumstances of the formatioD of the 
treaty with Brazil ? With Austria K What occurreil to offend 
the Austrian government ? To what letter did Mr. Webster re- 
ply, and what did he show I — 1 fl. What occurred on the 16Ui 
of' December, 1850 ? What is said of the Sandwich Islands t— 
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dependence, which has been threatened ty serioiu fTiv. 
aggressions on the part of .France. ' "pDrvT 

13. Liberia, in Africa, now comprises 520 miles ch.t. 
of Atlantic coast. It has been colonized by American- 
bom Africans, of whom eight thousand have been car- 
ried over by the Colonization Society. These have 
extended their influence far inland and over 200,000 
native inhabitants. They have now established a 
republican government, their officers being all men of F„r thew 
color, — of whom the worthy President Roberts is chief. JJidJ^"?/ 
Diflferent Protestant denominations in the United States R"7,V,er. 
have supplied them with some of the most devoted of J^'^i.e'?* 
missionaries of both sexes ; several of whom have ^i^y^Y 
died martyrs to a climate, which, though salubrious to ^^ 
the black, is often fatal to the white. A regular (PortyAfc 
Christian ministry, Sunday and week-day schools are tVo'tf/hl^ 
established ; and the slave-trade throughout the whole ^^ 
coast from Gallinas to Cape Palmas is broken up. ^^^^ H: 

mi . . ^ r . ^ , * beria, ab- 

The enterprise is fast growing m favor, not only as a junng um 
safety-valve for drawing oflf our surplus colored popu- trJ^) 
lation, but as a means of changing the present degra- 
dation of Africa into Christian civilization. 

14. Th'e census of 1850 shows the population of i§50. 
the United States to be 23,267,498; of whom (Popuia. 
3,197,589 are slaves. Our great and growing repub- jutioir 
lie now occupies a position on which the proudest 'Surt^ 
nations of Europe have no occasion to lo^k down ; ten%!i!^ 
while the lesser republics of our own continent, look "SniT 
up to the oldest and most powerful of its nations, for 
precedent, if not for protection. To be a disinterested 
friend to these, — to lead them forward in a career, not 

only of liberty united with security,— but of national 
virtue, — this is the only headship of nations, which 
the sagacious American patriot covets for his country. 

13» Of Liberia? Of its goyeroment? Of the missionaries? 
Of the condition of the people in regard to a ministry and 
schools ? to the slave-trade ? How is the enterprise of coloni- 
zation now regarded ? — 1 4« What was the population of the 
United States in 1850 ? What is the present position of the 
Republic ? What kind of headship of nations does the Amer* 
ican patriot covet for his country ? How does this compare 
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«^ IV. And it is a leadership compared with which, conquest 
p.ujy by war is but an antiquated vulgarity : the one bring- 
CH.T. ing security as well as honor ; the other tending, as 

with ancient Rome, to decay and dissolution. 
Bmiffra. 1^- There is a great and increasing emigration 
"eSt^" from Europe to America. In 1850, the number ex- 
ceeded 300,000, and the ratio is rapidly increasing. 
Some are of the bone and sinew of Europe, attracted 
hither by our republican institutions ; while another 
portion is sent to our shores from jails and poor- 
houses ; and as we have reason to believe, for the 
purpose of hastening on that ruin by anarchy, which 
European foes to freedom predict and desire. Crime 
1849. accordingly increases ; but within the last few years, 
^"to^* the determination on the part of native Americans to 
no? resist anarchy, by inflicting the penalties of crime,^n- 
ISSO* creases also. In New York, a riot at the Astor-place 
<**J3f'» theatre, was promptly put down by the legal action of 
wefe' '^® military; several of the rioters losing their lives 
*®ofthe*** upon the spot. In Boston, John White Webster, a 
giirder of professor of Harvard College, expiated upon the gal- 
man! " lows the crime of murder. 

16. We would not by any remarks of ours arouse a 
spirit of war. We hope none will again occur between 
ft is com. Britain and America. They ought rather to stand 
^butT together in the great moral contest for human rights 
■"tiqi^f " against absolutism, — temporal and spiritual. If there 
Shi^dfr- ^^s E^^^ 0"^ ^^^^ Britain political wrong against 
JcaiJSlii^ ^^y ^^ ^^ ^^^y ^^^^ ^^^^ portion, who sympathize with 
Amerusa ^^® doctriues of the Holy Alliance. But let us be- 
' ware. Let America encourage her native talent, 
and never again form her opinion of her own inte- 
rior concerns, either from a foreign press, foreign 
fanatics, or foreign emissaries. Let her rise above 

with conquest by war ? — 15. What la said of the emigration 
from Europe ? What happens in consequence of our being 
thronged with an unsound population? What determinatiou 
seems prevailing among native Americans ? What two exam- 
ples are given ? — 16. Should Britain and America cultivate a 
spirit of war or a spirit of peace ? Should America look to 
foreigners for opinions concerning her own interior concerns \ 
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their frovrns, and their flatteries ;. and looking to God, P'Div. 
study, for her guide, his wisdom in the constitution of Tt^TvT 
man, and his providence in the history of our race. ch. v. 
Since our enemies seek to divide us, let us the , 
MORE SEEK UNION, if they Operate to drive us into Uvenotto 
anarchy by overwhelming us with an unsound popu- uont! bi 
lation, let our people the more uphold education, ^urm 
LAW AND ORDER. And while the crafty politicians of *God" 
Europe are bewildering themselves in their own 
mazes, let the rulers of America, as did Washington, 

KEEP THE NATIONAL CONSCIENCE CLEAR IN DISCERN- 
MENT, AND SUPREME IN ACTION. Then wiU God turn 
to foolishness the counsels of our enemies, and more 
and more make us his own exalted and favored people. 

To whom should this nation look, and what study f What if 
enemies seek to divide us ? What if they seek to drive us into 
anarchy ? What should be done by the rulers of the Amerioan 
Repablie ! 
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CONSTITUTION 

OVTUS 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA. 

Frmrned during the year 1787, by a convention of delegato§t 
who met at Philadelphia, from the states of New Hampshire f 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn» 

Sflvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Varolina, 
outh Carolina, Georgia. 



Wi, the people of the United States, in order to form a more 
perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and estabhsh this Constitution for the United States n^ 
America. 

ARTICLE L 

SiOT. I. — All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested u^Mt. 
in a congress of the United States, which shall consist of a sen- p^S^ 
ate and house of representatives. 

Sect. II. — 1. The house of representatives shall be composed 
of members, chosen every second year by the people of the sev- n, ,p^^ 
eral states, and the electors in each state shall have the qualifi- 
cations requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
state legislature. 

2. No person shall be a representative, who shall not have at- 
tained to the age of twenty-five years, and been seven years a ^/f^^tS? 
citizen of the United States, and who shall not, when elected, MBtaMi 
be an inhabitant of that state in which he shall be chosen. 

3. Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned among 
the several states which may be included within this Union, ac- 
cording to their respective numbers, which shall be determined by 
adding to the whole number of free persons, including those bound mmm« 
to servitude for a term of years, and excluding Indians not taxed, ^'jjjjf 
three-fifths of all other persons. The actual enumeration shall Mntatm 
be made within three years after the first meeting of the conqrresa*°*jy* 
of the United States, and within every subsequent term of ten 
f—ni, inneh manner as they shall by law dirsol. The nimdtar 

19 
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oi representatives shall not exceed one for every thirty thousand, 
but each state shall have at least one representative : and, until 
such enumeration shall be made, the state of New Hampshire 
shall be entitled to choose three, Massachusetts ei^ht, Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations one, Connecticut five, New 
York six, New Jersey four, Pennsylvania eight, Delaware one, 
Maryland six, Virginia tea. North Carolina five, South Carolina 
five, and Georgia three. 

4. When vacancies happen in the representation from an^ 
f aeancia*. gt^te, the executive authority thereof shall issue writs of electios 

to fill such vacancies. 
Sptaker. 5. The houso of representatives shall choose their speaker, and 
^^M?' other officers ; and shall have the sole power of impeachment 

Sect. III. — 1. The senate of the United States shall be com- 
two*fnim posed of two seuators from each state, chosen by the legislature 
•**'**^*** thereof, for six years: and each senator shall have one vote. 

2. Immediately after they shall be assembled, in consequence 
of the first election, they shall be divided as equally as may be 
into three classes. The seats of the senators of the first class 

Amngt- shall be vacated at the expiration of the second year ; of the 
"choice of* second class, at the expiration of the fourth year; and of the 
J^*jjjj^ third class, at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third 
•nd jear. may be chosen every second year ; and if vacancies happen by 
resignation, or otherwise, during the recess of the legislature it 
any state, the executive thereof may make temporary appoint- 
ments, until the next meeting of the legislature, which*shall then 
fill such vacancies. 

3. No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained to 
Bifibnity the age of thirty years, and been nine years a citizen of the 
to offic*. United States, and who shall not, when elected, be an inhabi- 
tant Qf that state for which he shall be chosen. 

4. The vice-president of the United States shall be president 
'^JJ^ff of the senate, but shall have no vote, unless they be equally 

divided. 

5. The senate shall choose their other c^cera, and also a 
president pro tempore, in the absence of the vice-president, or 
when he shall exercise the office of president of the United 
Sutes. 

6. The senate shall have the sole power to try all impeach- 
f«««rof nieuts. When sitting for that purpose, they shall be on oath, or 
j^^in affirmation. When the president of the United States is tried, 
mtau and the chief-justico shall preside : and no person shall be convicted 

without the concurrence of two-thirds of the members present. 

7. Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further 
than to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and en- 

VOMitj, JQY g^y office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States ; 

but the party convicted shall, nevertheless, be liable and subject 

to indictment, trial, judgment, and punishment, according to law. 

Sect. IV. — 1. The times, places, and manner of holding elec- 

^ '"" tionsfor aenatois and representatives, shall be prescribed in 9mik 
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9tato by the leg^ature thereof; bat the eoDgreas may, at any timt 
by law, make or alter such regulations, except as to the places of 
choosing senators. 

2. The congress shall assemble at least once in every year, 
and such meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, nn- ^f!!^|£f 
less they shall, by law, appoint a difierent day. 

Sect. V. — 1. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, 
returns, and qualifications of its own members, and a majority of 
each shall constitute a quorum to do business ; but a smaller ^^' 
number may adjourn from day to day, and may be authorized to ti<«- 
compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner and 
onder such penalties as each house may provide. 

2. Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, ^^ 
punish its members for disorderly behavior, and, with the con- 
currence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

3. Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and 
from time to time publish the same, excepting such parts as may, 
in their judgment, require secrecy ; and the yeas and nays of 
the members of either house, on any question, shall, at the desire 
of one-fifth of those present, be entered on the journals. 

4. Neither house, during the session of congress, shall, without 

the consent of the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor adjoSm. 
to any other place than that in which the two houses shall be nMit. 
sitting. 

S^CT. YI. — 1. The senators and representatives shall receive 
a compensation for their services, to be ascertained by law, and 
paid out of the treasury of the United States. They shall, in all ooapta 
cases except treason, felony, and breach of peace, be privileged JjJjJJjJ 
from arrest duriug their attendance at the sesston of their re- 
spective houses, and in going to and returning from the same ; 
and for any speech or debate in either house, they-shall not be 
questioned in any other place. 

2. No senator or representative shall, during the time for 
which he was elected, be appointed to any civil office under the 
authority of the United States, which shall have been created, pj^^^^ 
or the emoluments whereof shall have been increased during ofeficiZ 
such time ; and no person, holding any office under the United 
States, shall be a member of either house during his continuation 
m office. 

Sect. VII. — 1. All bills for raising revenue shall originate in ^ , j^ ^ 
tlie house of representatives ; but the senate may propose or con- b^u 
cur with amendments, as on other bills. 

2. Every bill which shall have passed the house of representa- 
tives and the seuate shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to 
tlie president of the United States ; if he approve, he shall sign it, thtir 
but if not, he shall return it, with his objections, to that house in bec^il^ 
which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at '•^•* 
large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it If after such 
reconsideration, two-thirds of that house shall agree to pass tha 
bill, it shall be sent, together with the otgeotioasy to the oilier 
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hMse, by which it shall likewise be reooiMidered, and if approiFed 
by two-thirds of that house, it shall become a law. But ia all 
snch cases the votes of both houses shall be determined by yeaf 
amd nays, and the names of the persons voting for and against 
the bill shall be entered on the journal of each house respectively 
If any bill shall not be returned by the president within ten 
days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented to 
him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed 
it, unless the congress, by their adjournment, prevent its return, 
in which case it shall not be a law. 

3. Every order, resolution, or vote, to which the concurrence 
of the senate and house of representatives may be necessary, 
(except on a question of adjournment,) shall be presented to the 

Affwri,. . president of the United States; and before the same shall take 
■^ *^ effect, shall be approved by him ; or, being disapproved by him, 
eiiall be repassed by two-thirds of the senate and house of repre« 
nentatives, according to the rules and limitations prescribed iv 
the case of a bill. 

Sect. VIII. — ^The congress shall have power— 
1. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises ; ts 
pay the debts, and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States ; but all duties, imposts, and excisea 
shall be uniform throughout the United States. 
oruM dv- 2. To borrow money on the credit of the United States. 
p*w "of 3. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the 
^ several states, and with the Indian tribes. 

4. To establish a uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies throughout tiie United 
States. 

5. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign 
eoin, and fix the standard of weights and measures. 

6. To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the secnii* 
ties and current coin of the United States. 

7. To establish post-offices and post-roads. 

8. To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by se- 
euring, for limited times, to authors and inventors, the exclusive 
right to their respective writings and discoveries. 

9. To constitute tribunals iiSerior to the supreme court 

10. To define and punish piracies and felonies committed oa 
the high seas, and offences against the law of nations. 

11. To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and 
make rules concerning captures on land or water. 

12. To raise and support armies; but no appropriation of 
money to that use shall be for a longer term tlian two years. 

13. To provide and maintain a navy. 

14. To make rules for the government and regulation of th 
land and naval forces. 

15. To provide for calling forth the militia to execute the laws 
ml the Uni<m, suppress insurrections, and repel invasions. 

1€» To provida for organizing, anning, and "difirifl'ning th» 
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militia, and for goreming such part of them as may be employed 
in the service ^ the United States, reserviog to the states re- 
spectively, the appointment of the officers, and the authority of 
training the militia, according to the discipline prescribed by 
congress. 

17. To exercise exclusive legislation, in all cases whatsoever, 
over such district, (not exceeding ten miles square,) as may, by 
cession of particular states, and the acceptance of congress, be- 
come the seat of the government of the United States, and to 
•zeroise like authority over all places purchased by the consent 
cf the legislature of the state in which the same shall be, for the 
erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other 
needful buildings: — and 

18. To make all laws which shall be necessary and proper 
for carrying into execution the foregoing powers, and all other 
powers vested by this constitution in the government of the 
United States, or in any department, or office thereof. 

Sect. IX. — 1. The migration or importatiou of such persona 
as any of the states now existing shall think proper to admit, 
shall not be prohibited by the congress, prior to the year one ^{^y* 
thousand eight hundred and eight, but a tax or duty may be im- 
posed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for each 
person. 

2. The privilege of the writ of habeas corpus shall not be u^htcf 
suspended, unless when, in cases of rebellion or invasion, the *'^' 
public safety may require it 

3. No bill of attainder, or ex-post facto law, shall be passed. ittateM^ 

4. No capitation, or other direct tax shall be laid, unless in capita 
proportion to the census, or enumeration, herein before directed tion. 
to be taken. 

5. No tax or duty shall be laid on articles exported from any 
state. No preference shall be given, by any regulation of com- ^^^JSJ^ 
merce or revenue, to the ports of one state over those of anoth- wtwi*^ 
er ; nor shall vessels, bound to or from ono state, be obliged to 
enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

6. No money shall be drawn from the treasury, but in conse- 
quence of appropriations made by law ; and a regular statement ^'••"^ 
and account of the receipts and expenditures of all public money 

shall be published from time to time. 

7. No title of nobility shall be granted by the United States ; 

and no person holding any office of profit or trust under them, inurdio. 
shall, without the consent of congress, accept of any present, ^^j^j^f 
emolument, office, or title of any kind whatever, from any king, ** 
prince, or foreign state. 

Sect. X. — 1. No state shall enter mto any treaty, alliance, or 
confederation ; grant letters of marque and reprisal ; coin money ; coiuervm 
omit bills of credit ; make any thing but gold and silver coin a JjJJjjJ 
tender in payment of debts ; pass any bill of attainder, ex-post TMUd m 
fietcto law, or law impairing the obligation of contraeti, or grant *^ ^"'^ 
any title of nobility. 
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3. No state shall, without the consent of eongrea, lay aay 
hnposts or duties on imports or exports, except what may be al^^ 
Bolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws : and the liet 
produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any state on impcaiM 
tmOm and exports, shall be for the use of the treasury of the United 
^•^"'^ States, and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and 
control of congress. No state shall, without the consent of eon- 
gress, lay any duty on tonnage, keep troops, or ships of war, in 
time of peace, enter into any agreement or compact with another 
state, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually 
invaded, or m such imminent danger as will not admit of delay 

ARTICLE 11. 

Sect. I. — 1. The executive power shall be vested in a [nesl- 
*Sl^^ dent of the United States of America. He shall hold his office 
to»t«. during the term of four years, and, together with the vice-presi- 
dent, chosen for the same term, be elected as follows: 
2. Each state ^all appoint, in such manner as the legislature 



Mr 



thereof may direct, a number of electors, equal to the whole 
^u number of senators and representatives to whioh the state may 



be entitled in the congress ; but no senator or representative, or 
person holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, 
shall be appointed an elector. 

3. The electors shall meet in their respective states, and vote 
by ballot for two persons, of whom one at least shall not be an 
%y4h« inhabitant of the same state with themselves. And they shall 
nv^i make a list of all the persons voted for, and of the number of 
votes for each ; which list they shall sign and certify, and trans- 
mit, sealed, to the seat of government of the United States, di- 
rected to the president of the senate. The president of the 
senate shall, in the presence of the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall then be 
counted. The person havmg the greatest number of votes shall 
be the president, if such number be, a majority of the whole 
MUMi'of ^U'''^^^^ 0^ electors appointed ; and if there be more than one 
MprMMu who have such majority, and have an equal number of votes, 
aUTM. ^jjgjj ^Q house of representatives shall immediately choose, by 
ballot, one of them for president : and if no person have a ma- 
jority', then from the five highest on the list, the said house shall, 
in like manner, choose the president But in choosing the prest- 
deut, the votes shall be taken by states, the representation from 
each state having one vote ; a quorum for this purpose shall con- 
sist of a member or members from two-thirds of the states, and 
a majority of all the states shall be necessary to a choice. In 
every case, after the choice of the president, the person having 
^^L^Jl the greatest number of votes of the electors, shall be the vico- 
«Ms^iiM.i. py^jj^^ j^ gyj -^ there should remain two or more who have 
equal votes, the senate shall choose from them by baUot, the 
(-president 
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4. The congren may detonniiie the time of choonng the eloe- 
ten, and the day on which they shall give their votes : which 
day shall be the same throughout the^nited States. 

5. No person, except a natural-born citizen, or a citizen of the 
United States at the time of the adoption of this constitution, ] 
•hall be eligible to the office of president, neither shall any per- 
son be eligible to that office, who shall not have attained the age 
of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within 
the United States. 

6. In case of the removal of the president from office, or of 
his death, resignation, or inability to discharge the powers and 
duties of the said office, the same shall devolve on the vice- 'SS^ 
president ; and the congress may, by law, provide for the case of •'•*J[»* 
removal, death, resignation, or inability, both of the president '*" 
and vice-president, declaring what officer shall then act as pres- 
ident, and such officer shall act accordingly, until the disability 

be removed, or a president shall be elected 

7. The president shall, at stated times, receive for his services, 

a compensation, which shall neither be increased nor diminished conp«a. 
during the period for which he shall have been elected, and he**^<»»«*' 
shall not receive, withm that period, any other emolument from 
the United States, or any of them. 

8. Before he enters on the execution of his office, he shall 
take the following oath, or affirmation : 

" I do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will faithfully execute 
the office of president of the United States, and will, to the best ^gj^ 
of my ability, preserve, protect, and defend the Constitution oi 
the United States." 

Sect. II. — 1. The president shall be commander-in-chief of 
the army and navy of the United States, and of the militia of 
the several states, when called into the actual service of the 
United States ; he may require the opinion, in writing, of theHtodmhi 
principal officer in each of the executive departments, upon any 
subject relating to the duties of their respective offices, and he 
shall have power to grant reprieves and pardons for offences 
against the United States, except in cases of impeachment 

2. He shall have power, by and with the advice and consent 
of the senate, to make treaties, provided two-thirds of the sena- 
tors present concur ; and he shall nominale, and by and with "^J^^ 
the advice and consent of the senate, shall appoint ambassadon, S^ JH^ 
other public ministers, and consuls, judges of the supreme court, ^"^ 
and all other officers of the United States, whose appointments 

are not herein otherwise provided for, and which shall be estab- 
lished by law. But the congress may, by law, vest the appoint- 
ment of such inferior officers as they think proper in the presi- 
dent alone, in Che courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 

3. The president shall have power to fill up all vacancies that . 
may happen during the recess of the senate, by granting com- claiui 
missions, which shall expire at the end of their next session. •^ 

SiOT. III. — He ahall, from time to time, give to the oougr«« 
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iBformatioii of the sti^ of the Unkm, and reeommend to ik%it 

■wnBhii ^^DBideration such measures as he shall judge necessary mad 

•re«»- expedient ; be may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both 

****** houses, or either of them, and in case of disagreement between 

them, with respect to the timo of adjournment, he may adjourn 

them to such time as he shall think proper ; he shall receiTO 

ambassadors and other public ministers ; he shall take care that 

the laws be faithfully executed, and ^all commissicm all the 

officers of the United States. 

Sect. IV. — ^The president, vice-president, and all civil oflken 
*j>"«>g^ of the United States, shall be removed from office on impeach- 
ment for, and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes 
and misdemeanors. 

ARTICLE IIL 

Sect. I. — ^The judicial power of the United States shall be 

Tbtjudi. vested in one supreme court, and in such inferior courts as the 

ti!od^ congress may, from time to time, ordain and establish. The 

iiiTesti. judges, both of the supreme and inferior courts, shall hold their 

^'^ offices during good behavior, and shall, at stated times, receive 

for their services a compensation, which shall not be diminished 

during their continuance in office. 

Sect. IL — 1. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, in 
law and equity, arising under this constitution, the laws of the 
United States, and treaties made, or which shall be made, under 
their authority ; to all cases affecting ambassadors, other publio 
ministers and consuls ; to all cases of admiralty and maritime 
j^aSt, jurisdiction ; to controversies to which the United States shall 
be a party ; to controversies between two or more states, be- 
tween a state and citizens of another state, between citizens of 
different states, between citizens of the same state claiming 
lands under grants of different states, and between a state, or 
the citizens thereof, and foreign states, citizens, or subjects. 

2. In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers, 
and consuls, and those in which a state shall be a party, the 

■ of supreme court shall have original jurisdiction. In all other cases 
"*' before mentioned, the supreme court shall have appellate juris- 
diction, both as to law and fact, with such exceptions, andonder 
such regulations as the congress shall make. 

3. The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, 
diall be by jury ; and such trials shall bo held in the state where 
the said crime shall have been committed ; but when not com- 
mitted within any state, the trial shall be at such place or places 
as the congress may, by law, have directed. 

Sect. III. — 1. Treason against the United States shall con- 
sist only in levying war against them, or in adhering to their 
"SSSL/^ enemies, giving them aid And comfort No person shidl be c<ni- 
Md victed of treason, unless on the testimony of two mituiaMS to the 
MOM evert aet, or on confsswon in open oomt. 
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% The eongrefli shall have power to declare the panishment 
•f treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of ^<^P^ 
blood, or forfeiture, except during the life of the person attainted. 

article; IV. 

Sect. I. — Full faith and credit shall be ^ren in each state to 
the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of every other ^Jj^jJ**" 
state. And the congress may, by general laws, prescribe the rifki% 
manner in which such acts, records, and proceedings shall be 
proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sect. II. — 1. The citizens of each state shall be entitled tOuiAMiaai 
all the privileges and immnnities of citizens in the several states. ^^**^ 
"^ 2. A person, charged in any state with treason, felony, or 
other crime, who shall flee from justice, and be found in another ^[JJjJJ 
state, shall, on demand of the exebutive authority of the state ** 
from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to the state 
having the jurisdiction of the crime. 

3. No person, held to service or labor in one state, imder the 
laws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any "^^J^ 
law, or regulation therein, be discharged from such service or ""^^ 
labor, but shall be delivered up on claim of the party to whom 
jmch service or labor may be due. 

Sect. III. — 1. New states may be admitted by the congrew 
into this Union, but no new state shall be formed or erected 
within the jurisdiction of any other state; nor any state be 
formed by the junction of two or more states, or parts of states, 
without the consent of the legislatures of the states concerned, 
as well as of the congress. 

2. The congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 



needful rules and regulations respecting the territory, or other ud paUit 
property, belonging to the United States ; and nothing in this **'*^ 
constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claims of 
the United States, or of any particular state. 

Sect. IV. — The United States shall guarantee to every state PratMtiM 
in this Union, a republican form of government, and shall pro- •^'«*"" 
tect each of them against invasion ; and on application of the 
legislature, or of the executive, (when the legislature cannot be 
convened) agamst domestic violence 

ARTICLE V. 

The congress, whenever two-thirds of both houses shall deem 
it necessary, shall propose amendments to this constitution, or, 
on the application of the legislatures of two-tliirds of the several 
states, shall call a convention for proposing amendments, which, 
in either case, shall be valid, to all intents and purposes, as part* 
of this constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of throe- 
fourths of the several states, or by conventions in three-fourths 
thereof, as the one or the other mode of ratification may be pt»> 
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^^ posed by the eongrear: Provided, that no amendmemt, whScli 
viMs^ may be made prior to the year one thonsand eight hundred and 
eight, shall, in any manner, affect the first and fourth claoMf 
in the ninth section of the first article ; and that no state, with- 
out its consent, shall be deprived of its equal suffirages in th« 
senate. 

ARTICLE VL 
tLKogni- 1 All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before 
Muteedeat^^® adoption of this constitution, shall be as valid against the Uni- 
ciaiBM. ted States under this constitution, as under the confederation. 

2. This constitution, and the laws of the United States which 
shall be made in pursuance thereof, and all treaties made, or 

ffovern' which shall be made, under tlie authority of the United States, 
•jjj^ejn-gjjall be the supreme law of the land ; and the judges in every 
' state shall be bound thereby, any thing in the constitution or 
laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 

3. The senators and representatives before mentioned, and the 
members of the several state legislatures, and all executive and 

«a1o?of judicial officers, both of the United States and of the several 

lit •Octn. states, shall be bound by oath, or affirmation, to support thii 

constitution ; and no religious test shall ever be required, as a 

qualification to any office or public trust under the United 

States. 

ARTICLE VIL 

- . The ratification of the conventions of nine states, shall be 
tiMk*" sufficient for the establishment of this Constitution, between the 
states so ratifying the same. 

Done in convention by the unanimous consent of the statet 
present, the seventeenth day of September , in the year of our 
Lord, one thousand seven hundred and eighty-seven, and oj 
the Independence of the United States of America, the 
twelfth. In witness whereof, we have hereunto suhscribed 
out names 

The Constitution, although formed in 1787, was not adopted 
until 1788, and did not commence its operations until 1789. The 
^ pumber of delegates chosen to this convention was sixty-five, of 
whom ten did not attend, and sixteen refused to sign the Con- 
stitution. The following thirty-nine signed the Constitution >« 

New Hampshire. — John Langdon, Nicholas Gelman. 

Massachusetts. — Nathaniel Gorham, Rufus King. 

Connecticut. — William Samuel Johnson. Roger Sherman. 

New York. — Alexander Hamilton. 

New Jersey. — William Livingston, David Brearley, William 
Patterson, Jonathan Dayton. 

Penntyiaaiiia.—- Benjamin Franklin, Thomas Blifflint Robait 
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IfoRii, Georgt Ciyiuer, Thomas Fitzshnmoni, Jared IngetaoU, 
James Wilson, Gouverneur Morris. 

I>eZaioar«w— George Read, Gunning Bedford, jr., John Dick- 
inson, Richard Bassett, Jacob Broom. 

Maryland.-^amea M*Henry, Daniel of St Thomas jAnifer» 
Daniel Carroll. 

Virginia. — John Blair, James Madison, jr. 

North Carolina, — William Blount, Richard Dobhs Spaigfaty 
Hugh Williamson. 

iSouth Caro/ina.~John Ratledge, Charles C. Fmkney, Charkt 
Pinkney, Pierce Butler. 

Georgia. — ^William Few, Abraham Baldwin. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON, Prendent. 

WILLIAM JACKSON, Secretary. 



AMENDMENTS 

To the Conetitution of the United States, ratified according 
to the Provisions of the Fifth Artiele of the foregoing Con» 
atittUion. 

A&T. I. — Congress shall make no law respecting an establish- BMgwm 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or**^""**^ 
abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press ; or the rights R>fhu of 
of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the govern- poiSiMu 
ment for a redress of grievances. 

Art. IL — A well-regulated militia being necessary to the se- ^^ 
ourity of a free state, the right of the people to keep and heax niutk 
anns, shall not be infringed. 

Art. III^ — ^No soldier shall, m time of peace, be quartered in 
any house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, 
but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

Art. IVd — ^The right of the people to be secure in their per- 
sons, booses, papers, and efiects, against unreasonable searches ttaxth 
and seizures, shall not be violated ; and no warrants shall issue, ^'*^^ 
but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and Minuw 
particularly describing the place to be searched, and the perscms 
or things to be seized. 

Art. V. — No person shall be held to answer for a capital, or 
otherwise infamous crime, unless on a presentment or indictment 
of a grand jury, except in cases arising in the land or naval 



forces, or in the militia, when in actual service, in time of war, ^^t 
or public danger ; nor shall any person be subject for the same f^^ 
ofience to be twice put in jeopardy of life or limb ; nor shall be 
•ompelled, in any criminal case, to be a witness against himself, 
•Of be deprived of lifis, liberty, or property, without due prootM 
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<^ law ; nor dtall priTsta property be taken for publio nw iri£k» 

out just compensation. 

Art. VI. — In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall en* 
I^j^by joy the right to a speedy and publio trial, by an impartial jury 
* of the state and district wherein the crime shall have been com- 
mitted, which district shall have been previously ascertained by 
law, and to be mformed of the nature and cause of the aecusa- 
•nd wiu tion ; to be confronted with' the witnesses against him ; to have 
"*"** compulsory process for obtaining witnesses ia his favor, and to 
have the assistance of counsel for his defence. 

Art. VII. — In suits at common law, where the value in con- 

■MTuiftud troversy shall exceed twenty dollars, the right of trial by jury 

«ra Sur. shall be preserved, and no fact, tried by jury, shall be otherwise 

re-ezamined in any court of the United States, than according 

to the rules of the common law. 

Art. VIII. — Excessive bail shall not be required, nor excess- 
ive fines imposed, nor cruel and unusual punishments inflicted. 
^io« J«- Art. IX. — The enumeration in the Constitution, of certain 
•titutioMi rights, shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retain- 
ed by the people, 
•ad tut* Art. X. — The powers not delegated to the United States by 
difiro. ^ Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the states, are reserved 

to the states respectively, or to the people. 
Limita- Art. XI. — The judicial power of the United States shall not 
ludTeria ^® construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, commenced 
powtr. or prosecuted against one of the United States, by citizens of 
another state, or by citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

Art. XII. — The electors shall meet in their respective states, 
and vote by ballot, for president and vice-president, one of whom, 
at least, shall not be an inhabitant of the same state with them* 
selves; they shall name, in their ballots, the person voted for as 
president, and, in distinct ballots, the person voted for as vice- 
president ; and they shall make distinct lists of all persons votei 
for as president, and of all persons voted for as vice-president, 
and of the number of votes for each, which lists they shall sign 
and certify, and transmit, sealed, to the seat of the government 
of the United States, directed to the president of the senate. 
Amend. The president of the senate shall, in the presence of thb senate 
£t? uT ^^^ house of representatives, open all the ijertificates, and the 
Btcu iVn votes sliall then be counted. The person having the greatest 
number of votes for president, shall be the president, if snch 
numbsr be a majority of the whole number of electors appoint- 
ed ; and if no person have such a majority, then from the per- 
sons havmg the highest numbers, not exceeding three on the list 
of those voted for as president, the house of representatives shall 
I choose inunediately, by ballot, the president But, in choosing 
' the president, the votes shall be taken by states, the represen- 
tation from each state having one vote ; a quorum for this pur- 
pose shall consist of a member or members from two-thirds of 
Um Matos, aad a majprity of all the states shall be naceasaiy te 
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ft choice. And if the houfe of represeiitfttivee shall not choote 
a president, whenever the right of choice shall devolve upon 
them, before the fourth, day of March next following, then the 
vice-president shall act as president, as in the case of the deaths 
or other constitutional disability of the president 

The person having the greatest number of votes as vice- 
president, shall be the vice-president, if such number be a ma« 
}ority of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no per- 
son have a majority, then, from the two highest numbers on the 
list, the senate shall choose the vice-president — a quorum for the 
purpose shall consist of two-thirds of the whole number of sen- 
ators, and a majority of the whole number shall be necessary 
to a choice. 

But no person, constitutionally ineligible to the office of pres- 
ident, shall be eligible to that of vice-president of the Uaito^ 
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